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In a former number of our Journal, we devoted an article to 
ihe Life of Goethe ; in that which we now present, our attention 
will be especially directed to the peculiar characteristics of his 
mind and writings. 

This wonderful man was born in 1749. He died in 1832. 
Eighty-three of the most remarkable years in human history, 
were accordingly comprised within the period of his life. 

He was born in Frankfort, on the Main, and lived nearly all 
his life in Weimar. His position was thus exactly in the centre 
of civilized Europe. 

Here was an individual, placed as it were in the stage box of 
the vast European theatre, and allowed by destiny to witness at 
his ease, and entirely as a spectator, the representation of all the 
extraordinary dramas which astonished the world, from the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth, until nearly the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

With expectations raised accordingly by this knowledge of his 
position, let us then cast a glance at the chronicle of the world, 
during the long period allotted to him, and recall a few only of 
the astonishing phenomena, which from their first appearance 
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2 Memorable Period in which he Lived. [July, 


until their final and complete development, were thus displayed 
before his composed and quiet observation. 

In his boyhood were the bloody wars of the Austrian succes- 
sion ; the Seven Years War of the immortal Frederick ; and more 
important than all, the first conflict between the half fledged eagle 
of Russia, and the crushed and torpid Ottoman serpent ; the first 
attempt of the Czars to monopolize the succession of the Cesars, 
and the first stride of the most modern Despotism, to universal 
Empire. 

As he grew up, there appeared in the cpposite part of the 
world, the opposite phenomenon. While on the Eastern verge 
of christianity, one tyranny was struggling to engulph another ; 
in the West, and beyond the ocean, the American revolution re- 
produced the Republic. ‘Thus the new Despotism and the new 
Democracy, both gigantic in their cradles, and both destined, per- 
haps, in the depths of futurity, to embody in one grand struggle 
the conflict between the two opposite elements of humanity, sprang 
into existence almost at the same moment, at the distance of a 
whole hemisphere from each other, and held out to the philoso- 
phical spectator, prodigious material for contemplation and pro- 
phecy. 

To the American independence, succeeded the French revo- 
lution. The political bands of Europe were hroken — the earth 
was rent, and the whole ancient fabric of feudality fell with one 
crash. Then, before the eyes of our European spectator, was 
displayed in one moment what had hitherto only been the result 
of ages. Every political and social element, every invention of 
polity, every system of government which the world had hitnerto 
recognised or employed, were reproduced in one moment, and 
by one prodigious impulse, as from the bosom of a voleano. A 
wild and chaotic revolution, a fantastic Republic, a gorgeous 
Despotism, a legitimate Dynasty, a constitutional Monarchy, suc- 
ceeded each other as in one rapid and bewildering phantas- 
magoria. 

The French revolution and the empire, the final destruction 
of Poland, the downfall of the holy Roman Empire of Germany, 
the overthrow of Holland and of Venice, the Hundred Days, and 
the restoration of the Lord’s anointed, and, even later yet, the 
Three Days and their second expulsion — these were but a hand- 
ful of the remarkable events which characterized the second period 
of his life. 

Frederick the Great, Maria Theresa, the Empress Catharine; 
Washington, Franklin, Kosciusko ; Mirabeau, Robespierre, Na- 
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poleon; Nelson, Wellington, Canning; Charles Xth, Louis 
Philippe, and Lafayette, names whose catalogue is in itself a his- 
tory ; — of these, and of countless others, was he a contemporary, 
and with many placed in occasional or in familiar contact. 

Shut now the chronicle, and turn to the fifty enchanted vo- 
lumes of the poet. Look for the effect which these men and these 
events have necessarily produced upon his whole character and 
genius. Look for the passionate lyrics, the impromptu dramas, 
the adventurous romances, the subtle political pamphlets, the 
splendid histories and biographies, struck out successively and 
involuntarily, as it were, by the collision of each day’s events 
upon a poetic and observant mind. Look for all these, and you 
will find — nothing. Upon the whole unrufiled surface of his 
poetry, there is not the slightest reflection of the troubled and 
portentous atmosphere in which he lived. 

Having noted this, and we believe it to be entirely indisputa- 
ble, let us turn to the preface of his autobiography, and read the 
following sentence: “It may truly be said that any man if born 
ten years earlier or later, would be, as far as regards his own 
development, and his external tendencies, a totally different per- 
son.” —(Dichtung und Wahrheit.) This may be true, for aught 
we know, and we are willing to concede it to be true of the whole 
world, with a single exception, that of Goethe himself. But of 
all writers and of all philosophers of whom we have ever read, 
we know of no one who seems so totally independent of his age. 
We do not maintain that he was before it or behind it, above it 
or below it; but he had certainly nothing at all to do with it. If 
he had lived half a dozen centuries earlier, he would have been 
likely to have produced much the same works, and have exhibit- 
ed much the same individuality of character, which he has now 
done. You might have looked through the hundred illuminated 
manuscripts, which he would have left behind him, for a trace of 
events like the Crusades or the Mongolian conquest ; of charac- 
ters like Peter the Hermit, Gengis Khan, or Peter de Courtenay ; 
as vainly as you now hearken for even the faintest echo rendered 
by his genius, to the majestic epic of his own time’s history. 

Recollecting that this passive and unmoved spectator, was no 
stupid idler, incapable of comprehending or sympathising with 
the great movements of the world, we are naturally surprised at 
his extraordinary apathy ; and it is therefore not idly nor uninten- 
tionally that we have made these reflections. It is in fact this 
very idiosyncrasy of Goethe, which furnishes us, we think, with 
the true key to his character and genius. ‘The most apparent 
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feature of Goethe’s literary character, is egotism, a vast and un- 
paralleled intellectual egotism. The great characteristic of his 
genius, is its universality ; or rather, we would express our idea 
of Goethe thus: He was a great naturalist. His whole life was 
spent in an ardent and systematic study of nature ; and as he was 
unvwilling to attach himself to any particular science, we find that 
his genius and‘ time were devoted to the universal investigation 
of all. Every subject, therefore, in the whole universe, attracted 
and engaged his attention. He pursued with eagerness all the 
real and palpable sciences : anatomy, geology, chemistry, astro- 
nomy, botany, the fine arts; all subjects in which truth is to be 
learned, and in which the student is placed in immediate contact 
with his great teacher, nature. The collections which he formed 
during his life, in the various branches of natural history, parti- 
cularly in geology and botany, to say nothing of his extensive 
cabinets of medals, antiques, and the other subjects of archzolo- 
gy, continue to be objects of exhibition since his death, and would 
furnish, in themselves, even had he. not been the author of a whole 
library, of a whole literature, as his works may. truly be entitled, 
a satisfactory result, even for a life as long as his. Habituated 
to these studies, and having, both from nature and education, a 
propensity to examine and investigate every thing that met his 
eye, as a fragment of universal science, containing, however ap- 
parently insignificant, a truth or at least a problem ; it was natu- 
ral that he should regard, with equal interest and equal compo- 
sure, things vastly diflering ia importance in the estimate of the 
world. A bubble or a solar system were to him perfect speci- 
mens of nature’s workmanship, and he recognized that the one 
as well as the other, contained within itself a whole world of sci- 
entific truth, which the intellect of man was unable wholly to 
master. Perceiving more accurately than any man, the circum- 
ference of the human intelligence, and possessed with the desire 
and determination to occupy the whole contents of the circle, 
rather than to strive beyond the barrier which hems us in, he de- 
voted himself to the study of nature in all her revelations. His 
universalism therefore led- him to observe all things, but to esti- 
mate them as it were equally. The development of a national 
revolution was observed by him with the same calm and unim- 
passioned attention, as the development of a passion flower in his 
garden. Both were interesting to him as natural phenomena, 
both claimed his attention as a naturalist, and both were to him 
equally interesting, equally perfect, equally important. Immersed 
in the most profound egotism then, he studied Arabic, while the 
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French were demolishing Prussia ; with the roar of Jena’s ar- 
tillery in his very ear, he was engaged at Weimar, in a chroma- 
tic theory. When the court fled before the bayonets of. the ad- 

vancing conqueror, he packed up his papers and fled too ; when 
' they got to their resting place, he resumed his labors and finished 
his theory. 

The pursuit of truth as it has been revealed by nature was, 
from the beginning to the end, the occupation of his life, and to 
the same habits of patient observation which were the cause of 
his eminence in all the physical sciences, we attribute mainly the 
excellence of all his literary productions. 

To study diligently every natural production, to watch care- 
fully its progress and development, to investigate every element 
of the universe, so far as the human intellect would support him, 
was, as we have seen, his profession. Among other phenomena 
which engaged his attention, none were noted with more accu- 
racy and diligence than the various appearances, developments, 
and conflicts of the human passions; the various and changing 
phases of the human heart and the human intelligence. These 
are the subjects in which, even more than in the apparently more 
appropriate pursuits of the physical sciences, that his naturalist’s 
spirit is most fully displayed. Werther, the Elective Affinities, 
Wilhelm Meister, Faust, each of these admired productions fur- 
nish the most abundant evidence of what we are advancing, and 
there is indeed not a fragment among all his works upon which 
the impress of this peculiarity is not distinctly to be traced. 
The various passions of the soul, the various strata of the intel- 
lect, are treated of constantly (as we shall afterwards attempt to 
show by an examination of a few of his prominent works) in the 
same cool and physical manner as the crystallization of a salt or 
the production of a butterfly would have been by him when en- 
gaged ia a chemical or zoological investigation. 

As the anatomist who has studied carefully and mastered en- 
tirely every component bone and muscle of the single skeleton 
in his study, has exhausted much of the abstract science of anato- 
my; so the student of human nature, by diligently studying the 
structure and workings of his own individual intellect, is sure to 
make rapid progress in the abstract and universal knowledge of 
his species. This was pre-eminently the plan of study to which 
Goethe addicted himself in his experiments upon human nature. 
He made use of himself as a natural specimen; and the result 
was the extraordinary egotism to which we have alluded, as well 
as the extraordinary truth which characterize his works. “ From 











6 His Individuality. [July, 
boyhood upwards,” says Wilhelm Meister, “I have directed the 


eyes of my spirit inward rather than outward, and hence it is 
very natural that I have been able in a certain degree to make 
myself acquainted with man, while at the same time I am ut- 
terly unable to comprehend or understand men.” ‘To this ha- 
bit too, modified and extended afterwards much to the advantage 
of his later productions, we trace the want of dramatic ma- 
chinery visible in some of his earlier novels. In Werther, for 
example, while a profound knowledge of human passion is ex- 
hibited, there is hardly an attempt to embody any differences or 
peculiarities of human character in the different dramatis per- 
sone who figure in the book. 

It will accordingly be observed, that every one of his works 
forms the result of a painful observation of himself. Whether 
it be the revelation of a tormenting passion, the promulgation 
of a cherished theory, the prosecution of an intellectual nosolo- 
gy, it will still be observed that the subject matter is drawn out 
of himself, out of his own observations, passions, misfortunes 
or successes. ‘The productions through which he is immortal, 
have been spun from himself as the web from the spider; and 
every succeeding day involved him more deeply in the intricate 
but accurately woven and exquisitely developed production, 
which it was the natural instinct of his existence to weave. 
Whether, as in Werther, he lays bare his own bosom to the scal- 
pel, and surrenders himself as it were to a spiritual autopsy; 
whether, as in Wilhelm Meister, he unfold a vast plan of univer- 
sal education ; or whether, as in Faust, he expresses with a mas- 
ter’s hand the longing which tempts man beyond the confines of 
his inferior nature, till he destroy himself against the adaman- 
tine barrier which restrains him in his allotted but unsatisfying 
sphere ; whether we examine the one or the other of these vari- 
ous works of art, we shall find them each and all the result of an 
elaborate and systematic observation of his own individuality. 
It is this, and this alone, which entitles these productions and 
these studies to take rank with the purest physical sciences. He 
_ has, without a paradox, treated of the intellectual physically ; 

what he gives us is the result of experiment and observation, 
and thus we may consider the whole mass of his poetry and fic- 
tion as forming one great museum of natural history—the natu- 
ral history of the human mind. 

From the first to the last, Goethe was pre-eminently the ob- 
ject of Goethe’s thoughts, andin reading his autobiography it 
is often curious to observe the minuteness with which various 
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trifling adventures or characteristics of his earlier years are re- 
corded, and to compare them with the actual position of the 
writer at the period when engaged in recalling them. Let us 
not forget, however, what we have already suggested, that the 
individual Goethe is the most interesting subject of contempla- 
tion to himself, not so much from self love or egotism, in the 
common acceptation of the term, as because it is his constant 
specimen of universal human nature. Thus, the boy Goethe of 
1759, occupied more of the attention of the gray bearded poet 
of 1805, than the man Napoleon in his coronation robes; the 
tossing out at the window of the pots and pitchers bought at the 
Frankfort fair which took place in 1760, and is minutely de- 
scribed in 1805, ( Dichtung wnd Wahrheit, ) is a matter of more 
interest to him than the contemporaneous destruction of the Ger-— 
manic empire ; but we should never forget that this singular ap- 
preciation and depreciation of things, whose intrinsic importance 
diflered so vastly, was entirely the result of the mental habits 
which we have been analyzing, and by no means the result of 
envy, jealousy, or uncharitableness. ‘There was nothing in the 
robust intellect of Goethe, to generate that morbid contempt for 
the great actors on the world’s theatre, which is affected occa- 
sionally by literary men of second rate abilities. The apathy 
which characterized him was partly innate, but much of it sys- 
tematically acquired. His genius led him to the observation of 
Nature ; the tumult and din of the world distracted his attention, 
and he therefore scrupulously endeavored to avoid it. His pur- 
suit was science; he searched for truth, and in advancing steadi- 
ly up the steep which rose before him, crowned in his eyes with 
that brightest object and reward of human endeavor, he imita- 
ted the prince of the Arabian fable, who succeeded in reaching 
the prize on the enchanted mountain only by plugging his ears 
against the chattering and distracting tongues, and turning his 
eyes from the grimacing visages which beset him on every side. 
Such was the progress of our philosopher. Steadily he strode 
forward in the pursuit of truth. ‘Onward, forever onward,” 
was his motto. He was born to strive and struggle for know- 
ledge, and science was necessarily the business of his life. 

In illustration of these characteristics of Goethe, we shall of- 
fer no apology for introducing a few extracts. We take the 


following from the “ Tag und Jahres-hefte, 1749—1806.” 


“The spring enlivened my chromatic labors; I composed the 
second part of the ‘optical contributions,’ and published it ac- 
companied by atable. In the middle of the summer I was again 
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called to the field, and this time to more earnest scenes. I hasten- 
ed through Frankfort, Mayence, Treves, and Luxemburg to 
Longwy, which I found already captured on the 28th August; 

from thence I accompanied the army to Valmy, and back again to 


MO 6 sce ce ea ssces Many observations of nature coiled 
themselves through the exciting events of war. I took with me 
several parts of Fischer’s physical dictionary. .... . I beguiled 


the tedium of many wearisome days by continued chromatic la- 
bors,”’ etc. 

“I took the poem of Reinecke Fuchs with me to the siege of 
Mayence, at which I was present from the beginning to the end ; 
I ought also to observe, that I took it up particularly as an exer- 
cise in Hexameter, which we then were in the habit of construct- 
ing only by the ear. ...... . Also the doctrines of colors ac- 
companied me to the Rhine, and I obtained in the open air, and 
under a serene heaven, still more conclusive views of the multitu- 
dinous conditions under which color makes its appearance. 

And so I for one atleast kept myself fast to these stu- 
dies as to a spar in shipwreck ; for I had now been witness imme- 
diately and in person to the terrible destruction of all human con- 
nexions.” 

0 e 0% “‘ Here I must mention another peculiarity of my 
manner of proceeding. Whenever any thing tremendous or ap- 
palling made its‘appearance in the political world, I threw myself 
wilfully upon something as distant and foreign as possible. To 
this habit I attribute it, that on my return from Carlsbad I devo- 
ted myself to the earnest study of the Chinese empire, and in the 
interim, on occasion of a compulsory and disagreeable represen- 
tation of Essex, and in compliment to the actress Wolf, 1 wrote 
the epilogue to Essex on the very day of the battle of Leipzig.” 
“ Papadopulos, who often visited me in Jena, was once ex- 
tolling to me with youthful enthusiasm the lectures of his phi- 
losophy professor. It sounds, said he, so delightful when the ex- 
cellent man speaks of virtue, freedom, fatherland. When I in- 
quired of him, however, what then this excellent teacher under- 
stood by virtue, freedom, and fatherland, I received for answer: 
that he could not exactly say what, but that word and tone were 
ever sounding before his soul—virtue, freedom, fatherland.” 


It is hardly necessary for us to mention that we are not wri- 
ting an eulogy, and that because we dwell upon -these promi- 
nent characteristics of Goethe, it is not therefore with applause. 
It is our purpose to give an analysis rather than a moral esti- 
mate of his genius. 

We speak only of the fact in regard to Goethe on this point. 
Such was his instinct, and such were his habits; and there is 
nothing which sets forth his intellectual egotism or intellectual 
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independence — call it as you will—ina stronger light than 
the tenacity with which he held fast to his own peculiar pursuits 
in the midst of the storm which was raging around him, and the 
indifference with which he looked upon events, to the rest of the 
world so exciting. And yet, whatever may be our opinion of 
the actual worth of such feelings, it must be acknowledged that 
there is something admirable in the perfect coolness with which 
he regarded the world—in the unaffected placidity, for instance, 
with which he indulged Napoleon with a private interview (at 
the Emperor’s own request) and then went calmly about his bu- 
siness again—at the perfect composure, so different from the 
aversion sometimes created by disappointment or affectation, 
with which he regarded the whole natura] universe, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate; in the calm repose with which, as we find 
from occasional passages in his autobiography, he raises his 
placid head through the troubled and tumultuous political ocean 
around him, and looks sedately out upon the devastations and 
fury of the tempest: 
et alto 
Prospiciens summa placidum caput extulit unda 

It is from these mental conformations and habits, moreover, that 
the peculiar unity which characterized the life and genius of 
Goethe is derived. 

From the commencement of his literary career, we find that 
his own emotions, reflections, studies, and adventures, furnished 
the material of his productions, and whether woven into roman- 
ces, embodied in lyrics, developed in dramas, or extended in 
philosophical treatises, were all true emanations of his own na- 


ture. 


“ And so began (says he, in the second part of the “ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit’) that custom from which during my whole life I was una- 
ble to deviate, of changing any thing which pleased me or troub- 
led me or occupied me at all into a picture, a poem, and thus as 
it were to make up my accounts with myself, in order to regulate 
my conceptions of external things as well as internally to com- 
pose myself. This gift could not have been more necessary to 
any one than to me, to one whose nature was ever hurrying him 
from one extreme into another. Hence all things hitherto pub- 
lished by me, are only fragments of one great confession, to com- 
plete which is the object of this little book.” ' 

ee ee *‘ And so as the result of all my reflection and consid- 
eration, there remained my old determination to investigate the in- 
ternal and the external nature, and in affectionate imitation to re- 
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sign myself to her guidance. For these occupations, which allow- 
ed me day and night no repose, were two great, immense materi- 
als before me, whose riches I needed only to a certain degree to 
appreciate in order to produce something of importance. These 
were the elder epoch to which the life of Goetz Von Berlichingen 
belongs, and the later, whose unhappy bloom is depicted in Wer- 
ther. Of the historical preparation to the first labor I have al- 
ready spoken; the ethical introduction to the second shall now be 
described. 

“ That determination to investigate my own internal nature, and 
to allow the external to exert its influence according to its quali- 
ties upon me, carried me into the extraordinary element in which 
Werther was imagined and written. I endeavored to liberate my- 
self internally from every thing that was foreign, and to allow all 
beings, from the human downward, as low as they were palpable, 
to exert their influence upon me, each according to its kind. 
Thus arose a wonderful relationship to the individual objects of 
nature, and an inward accordance and harmony with the univer- 
sal, sothat every change, whether of places or scenes, or of the 
seasons of the day and year, or what else might happen, affected 
me most inwardly. The pictorial view associated itself with the 
poetical; the beautiful, rural landscape, enlivened by the friendly 
river, increased my inclination for solitude, and favored my placid, 
towards all quarters, self-extending observations.” 


Thus his earliest productions are not the result of a vague 
propensity for poetry, nor of a fondness for works of imagina- 
tion excited by the labors of the poets who had preceded him. 
There was literally nothing like imitation about him, which is of- 
ten the commencement of authorship, even with minds distin- 
guished afterwards by great originality and energy. He wrote 
poetry when very young, at once and without an effort, because 
he was born to do so; he sang as the forest choristers do, be- 
cause such is their instinct, although there be not an ear in the 
whole wood to hear them: 


Ich singe wie der Vogel singt 
Der in den zweigen wohnet, 

Der Lohn der aus der Kehle dringt 
Ist Lohn der reichlich lohnet. 


Hence there is not a boyish lyric, not a trifling madrigal, or 
other occasional fragment, among the countless productions of 
his youthful fancy, which is not interesting, and which does not 
bear the type of vigor and originality. 

Connected with the great characteristic which we have been 
discussing, we would now notice the singular placidity of his 
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genius. Writing, as he did, out of himself, impelled by no de- 
sire that we can discover, either of present notoriety or posthu- 
mous fame, but urged forward in his career, originally, by in- 
stinct, and afterwards, by that earnest and systematic pursuit of 
truth, that thirst for universal knowledge, which, as we have 
said, constituted his profession, it necessarily followed that all 
his-works were produced naturally. Nothing was forced into 
existence before its time, but every thing was gradually ripened, 
and entirely developed, before it was presented to the world. 
There was something inexpressibly demure in his demeanor, 
during the long incubation which preceded the production of 
his most celebrated works. ‘There was in his mind, a total 
absence of the usual craving for immediate and early distinction. 
We find, for example, in his autobiography, that he was already 
planning the two dramas of Goetz Von Berlichingen and 
Faust, while yet alaw student at Strasburg. ‘I concealed,” 
says he, ‘from Herder, my interest in certain objects, which 
had already taken root in my mind, and was already expand- 
ing into poetic forms. ‘These were Goetz Von Berlichingen 
and Faust. ‘The biography of the former had seized upon the 
innermost part of me. The form of the rude, well meaning 
self-helper, in wild and anarchical times, excited my deepest in- 
terest. ‘The important puppet-show fable of the other was re- 
sponded to within me, with a thousand tones. I too had occu- 
pied myself with all varieties of science, and was early enough 
thrown back upon the vanity of all. I too had tried life in 
every variety of manner, and had ever come back more discon- 
tented and tormented. Now, then, did I carry these things, as 
well as many others, about with me, and indulged myself with 
them in solitary moments, without, however, writing any thing 
at all about them.” 

Thus the germ of the Faust, the greatest poem in all German 
literature, and one of the sublimest efforts of poetic genius since 
Shakspeare, was already welling and sprouting on its native 
soil, although not matured and developed till many long years 
afterwards, while, at the same time, the project of Goetz Von 
Berlichingen, a work which, on its first appearance, threw all 
Germany into an ecstacy of admiration, was rapidly approach- 
ing its perfect and triumphant completion. The translation of 
the latter into English was, as is well known, the first literary la- 
bor of Sir Walter Scott, and of which the brilliant, and, at the 
same time, entirely original pictures of feudal chivalry probably 
contributed largely to the inspiration of the Waverley novels. 
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The tranquil and phlegmatic manner in which the young 
law student went about to his lectures and recitations in Stras- 
burg, with the seeds of these extraordinary productions already 
rife within him, is a phenomenon, in our opinion, unexampled 
in the history of letters. Both were works entirely original, to 
which, not a hint or an idea had been furnished to him in the 
whole range of poetry, and of which, to a great extent, both, 
and one pre-eminently, have become more celebrated than any 
productions in the whole splendid and varied literature of Ger- 
many. 

Another striking feature of his intellectual character, and 
one that is closely allied to the universality of which we have 
been speaking, is his semcertty. The simplicity and freshness of 
mind which lead him continually into minute details of his own 
boyhood and youth, of carefully observed, yet trifling peculiari- 
ties, of long remembered and apparently insignificant occur- 
rences, is so unusual, that very often justice is not rendered to 
the deep philosophy which is the source of all. In general, all 
great intellects are simple and sincere; and so symmetrically 
simple is the conformation of Goethe’s genius, that there are 
moments when its very grandeur ceases to be felt, and it is only 
by occasionally comparing his with other minds, that we con- 
vince ourselves of its vast proportions. Goethe’s philosophy 
was, to study every thing, vast or minute. His text was, to ap- 
preciate every thing, to despise nothing. This is philosophy 
in its original sense — the desire of wisdom, and indeed the only 
one which deserves the name; but there is another philosophy, 
or something honored with the name, which is apt to command 
more admiration, and to win, for the time, more proselytes. 
Compare, for the sake of illustration, the philosophy of Goethe 
with that of Voltaire. That of the one, is the desire of uni- 
versal knowledge and universal appreciation ; that of the other, 
of universal misrepresentation, universal contempt. On_ the 
one side is earnestness of intention and immensity of compre- 
hension ; on the other, malignant falsehood, with narrow and, 
very often, ignorant vanity. The one is the type of truth, the 
other, of unbelieving scorn. We have no wish to institute a 
comparison between the two intellects. We only claim the con- 
cession of this one point — to know is greater than to despise ; 
and from this, it follows, that the philosophy of Goethe, based 
upon a knowledge unparalleled for its universality and its pro- 
fundity, and promulgating, as its fundamental doctrine, univer- 
sal respect, is more dignified, more masculine, more elevated, 
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than that of the whole school of sneerers and destructives. In 
fact, we consider it almost his sublimest characteristic, that he 
was incapable of contempt. The minds most apt to despise by 
the wholesale, are the ignorant, the feeble, or the envious, and 
if Goethe contemned any thing, it was contempt itself. But 
the vast and philosophical mind of the great naturalist, a mind 
so all-embracing and so aceurately examining, so unweariedly 
engaged in the investigation of every production, every revela- 
tion of Nature, and accustomed, with such earnestness and dili- 
gence, to study her wonderful handiwork in all things, was tru- 
ly incapable of contempt. His placid wisdom, calmly and 
good naturedly discerning the peculiar, the wonderful, the ori- 
ginal, in every fragment of the Universe, recognised the useful 
and the beautiful, where a less comprehensive and inferior intel- 
lect beheld nought but the petty and the vile—where the one 
sneered at the slime of the worm, the other admired and appre- 
ciated the silk ; and it is this principle, carried from physical ob- 
servation to intellectual diagnosis, which produces that singular 
and original freshness, that sharp and searching analysis of the 
human character, which so often delights us in his best literary 
productions. Hence, too, the good nature and the true phi- 
losophy with which ‘he treated all those branches of study — 
for so he considered them — whose object is to adorn and en- 
liven the social intercourse of mankind. In various passages 
of his autobiography, as well as in works of fiction, we are 
struck with the respect and the sincerity with which the cultiva- 
tion of the various personal accomplishments, dancing, music, 
sketching, the external graces, in short, by which society is em- 
bellished, and which mistaken moralists consider themselves 
privileged to rebuke, are alluded to and recommended by him. 

An agreeable result and illustration of Goethe’s sincerity, is 
the justice of his literary criticisms. He is the greatest critic of 
modern times; and ina country soeminently distinguished for 
proficiency in a branch of literature, which they were the first 
to make a science, he is decidedly the first. How, indeed, 
could it be otherwise? A mind distinguished for the vastness 
and the minuteness of its observation, for the comprehensive 
ness and the accuracy of its intelligence, habituated to the ex- 
amination of every thing presented to its inspection, with the 
respect due to every natural production, and incapable there- 
fore of misunderstanding, perverting, or depreciating any atom 
in the whole universe, was sure to subject any production of 
what was more peculiarly his own world, the world of litera- 
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ture, to a searching, profound, and scientific analysis. His mind 
was as just as it was serene. His appreciation of all authors, 
and of all works of art, was as perfect and passionless as his 
appreciation of the works of Nature. To his comprehensive 
mind, envy or jealousy was an impossible feeling; and yet we 
recollect a passage in one of Heine’s works which expresses a 
contrary opinion, and which is so entirely and ridiculously 
wrong, that we are inclined to quote it, although it is utterly 
unworthy of serious confutation. This writer, the founder of 
the radical school of authors in Germany, has the following ob- 
servation in his “* Contribution to the history of modern Ger- 
man belles lettres:”” ‘Goethe was anxious at the appearance 
of every independent original writer, and praised and prized all 
insignificant small-spirits; yes, he carried this so far, that it at 
last amounted to a brevet of mediocrity to be praised by Goethe.” 
We shall certainly not commit the absurdity of vindicating 
Goethe from so groundless an aspersion. 

In every step of our progress, we are reminded of the 
impossibility of compressing our materials within the pre- 
scribed limits. To dwell sufficiently upon each remarkable 
excellence; to develop fully what we are obliged only to 
hint at, and to illustrate our observations by copious extracts 
from his works, would demand volumes rather than pages. 
We are obliged, therefore, with regard to the subject im- 
mediately before us, to content ourselves with again enunciat- 
ing the text of what would require a longer dissertation to deve- 
lop : Goethe is the greatest critic of modern times. In his hands, 
criticism is indeed a science, an art of almost physical investiga- 
tion. Take, for instance, for we must allow ourselves a single 
example, the remarkable criticism upon Hamlet, which is scatter- 
ed through the different portions of Wilhelm Meister. Observe - 
the dexterity with which he applies himself to the dissection and 
examination of this tragedy; the coolness and precision with 
which he cuts at once, as with a knife, into the body of the sub- 
ject ; and the consummate knowledge of his art, with which he 
lays bare the muscles, points out the tracery of the veins and ar- 
teries, and exposes with a master’s hand its whole wonderful and 
complicated mechanism. Let us, as a single specimen, trans- 
late the following paragraph, and observe how much of the whole 
meaning of the tragedy is developed in a few words : 


“‘Tmagine to yourself this youth, this king’s son ; figure to your- 
self accurately his position, and then observe him when he learns 
that the ghost of his fatherhas appeared ; place yourself by his side 
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in that terrible night, when the venerable spirit itself appears to 
him. A prodigious horror seizes him ; he addresses the wonderful 
apparition, sees it beckon to him, follows and hears. The terrible 
accusation against his uncle sounds in his ears the demand of ven- 
geance, and the pressing and repeated supplication, ‘ remember 
me.’ And when the ghost has vanished, whom do we see stand- 
ing before us ? A young hero, panting for revenge ? A born prince, 
who rejoices that he is challenged against the usurper of his crown ? 
No! Astonishment and despondency overcome the solitary youth. 
He is bitter against smiling villains; swears not to forget the de- 
parted, and concludes with the significant sigh, 

‘ The times are out of joint, O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set them right !’ 

‘In these words, methinks, lies the key to Hamlet’s whole beha- 
vior ; and it is evident to me, that Shakspeare intended to depict 
a great deed imposed upon a soul which is not equal to the deed. 
And in this sense, I find the piecescompleted throughout. Here is 
an oak planted in a delicate vase, which was intended to hold 
flowers — the roots develop themselves, the vase is shattered and 
destroyed.” 


It will have been observed, that we consider all these excellen- 
cies and defects of Goethe, which have hitherto occupied our at- 
tention, as all forming parts of one great characteristic. This 
characteristic we have ventured to express by the term wniversal- 
ism? The main object of his life was to study nature in her 
universal revelations ; and it was with this view, as we have seen, 
that so large a portion of his time was devoted to the cultivation 
of the sciences. The naturalist’s spirit, carried from external and 
physical investigation, to the examination of human phenomena, 
reveals to us the most striking peculiarity ofhis genius. In fact, 
the great object of all his writings, seems to have been the elu- 
cidation of truth, by the investigation of natural appearances. — 
We now pass to a brief notice of what may be called a few col- 
lateral characteristics of his genius. 

And, in the first place, we would turn our attention to a very 
remarkable trait of Goethe’s character — his industry. So emi- 
nently was the mind of Goethe distinguished for this excellence, 
that we are almost inclined to consider it as his most admirable 
and enviable quality. His life was one long study, in which 
every hour was a lesson. Apart from the numerous and won- 
derful works in literature, which he has bequeathed to us, his 
other labors would have sufficed to make his name illustrious. 
His contributions to science and to art, were made daily ; and 
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there was hardly an hour of his life, in which he was not acquir- 
ing some truth, appropriating some fact, or investigating some 
problem. His writings are sometimes the relaxations, but ge- 
nerally the results of his industry ; and if we read, attentively, his 
less labored productions, his journals and letters for example, we 
shall be struck with the immense labor of which he was capable, 
as well as with the vastness of the field in which his intellect was 
hourly exerted. The careless travelling journals, of which there 
are several in the complete editions of his works, would furnish 
us with innumerable exemplifications of the ceaseless and untir- 
ing industry with which his mental energies were exercised. 
Read, for instance, the journey to Italy, and the journal of his 
residence in Rome. You will see him in his post chaise striking 
off a fine passage of his exquisite Iphigenia, a drama, which he 
took with him, to write upon the way, as his only travelling com- 
panion, and which has truly been called ‘the last echo of Gre- 
cian genius ;”’ the next moment produced a profound and origi- 
nal theory on the construction of the globe, é propos of a pebble 
which he has just picked up by the roadside ; and the next criti- 
cising a monument of antiquity, whether sculpture, architecture, 
or painting, and suddenly opening the floodgates of his immense 
archeological knowledge, and illustrating most luminously the 
whole theory and history of the fine arts. Ascending the Alps, 
he propounds, with a few striking expressions, a novel and singu- 
lar atmospheric theory ; an instant afterwards, he throws a glance 
at the statistical and political state of Italy, and dashes out, with 
half a dozen masterly strokes, a sketch of her comparative situa- 
tion in different ages ; and while the horses are changing, he 
sketches a dismantled fortress by the road side, which attracts his 
attention, and details to you, ina humorous manner, an adventure 
with the municipal authorities, who take him for an Austrian 
spy- In Rome, you will find him botanizing in the Campagna, 
and seeking for the “ urpflanze,” (the original plant ;) copying 
the oil paintings of the old masters, modelling heads from the an- 
tique statues, illustrating and advancing the science of archeo- 
logy, by his discoveries and experience, forming and systematiz- 
ing his choice collections in the fine arts, as well as amplifying 
and perfecting his scientific cabinets, enlivening society by his 
wisdom and his wit, and writing Egmont, one of the finest tra- 
gedies in German literature, at odds and ends of his time. And 
it should never be forgotten, that in all these various pursuits, we 
are to regard him, not as an amateur, but as a master. It is not 
the trifling of a versatile, but superficial mind, which leads him 
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thus through the maze of science, art, and literature ; but, on the 
contrary, you will find that there is not one of his botanical, che- 
mical, or geological investigations, that have not been treasured 
up and recognised as masterly by the fellows of each different 
craft; not a disquisition on art or history, which does not take 
rank with or precede the choicest labors of the masters on these 
subjects ; and not a production of his pencil or his chisel, which 
is unworthy of an honorable place among the works of profes- 
sional and accomplished artists. 

We should delight, did our limits allow it, to linger long upon 
this subject, for the industry of Goethe has always struck us as 
nearly the most admirable of his qualities. We should like to 
translate pages upon pages from the volumes of his Italian jour- 
nals, in order to illustrate what we have advanced, and to com- 
mand the sympathy of our readers more fully than we claim the 
right to do by this superficial and hasty sketch. Never before 
was any one at once so versatile and so thorough, so multifarious 
and so profound. 

The extensiveness and the readiness of his knowledge, the 
activity and the endurance of his industry, were indeed surpris- 
ing. Not one of his many and various powers was ever idle or 
at rest. The ease with which the whole vast and intricate ma- 
chinery of his mind, with all its engines and wheels and shuttles, 
was set at work by a single impulse, and its whole energies in- 
stantly concentrated upon any subject, whether grand or minute, 
whether trivial or important, fills us with astonishment. One is 
constantly struck with the vastness of his intellectual powers, as 
well as with the subordination in which they are held, and the 
microscopic delicacy with which they operate. We recollect to 
have heard or read of no mind in which this great talent of ap- 
plication was so fully and strongly developed as in Goethe. AJ- 
though his genius was so eminently various; although he was 
constantly occupied with such a host of different and apparently 
conflicting pursuits ; although the various forces of his mind were 
thus spread, as it were, over so wide a territory, yet they seem 
ever to have been held in the most complete organization. With 
a single volition of their master, they are in a single moment 
brought to bear upon a single point. The variety of his powers 
is only equalled by their readiness. We have often been struck 
with the power and precision with which he sets forth a bold and 
important theory, so as to make it comprehensible to the mean- 
est capacity — the flood of light by which he at once illuminates a 
principle to the eyes of the dimmest intelligence ; and it is more- 
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over from this very power of concentrating, as it were, in a focus, - 
the countless rays of his own intellect upon any object that en- 
gages his attention, that we owe one of the greatest of his litera- 
ry excellencies — the purity and the luminousness of his style. 

Goethe’s prose we consider as perfect a style of writing as we 
are acquainted with. It combines the flowing, the ornate, the 
fanciful, with the accurate, the condensed, the aphoristical. There 
are passages as wise and pithy as proverbs scattered through all 
his work — passages which seem hardly to have emanated from 
one mind, but which seem, like proverbs, to be a deposite from 
the flow of the wisdom of centuries; while at the same time, his 
style is graceful, natural, and lively. It is, however, difficult to 
render his prose into English, and the reason is because it is so 
good. ‘The most idiomatic authors are ever the most difficult to 
render into another tongue. Goethe, of all foreign authors of 
eminence, is certainly the one to whom the least justice, in the 
way of translation, has been done, and of whom the least is 
known. It is no trifling proof of his literary greatness, that his 
genius is so universally revered, while so few of his productions 
have been translated. Of the prose writings which have been 
rendered into English, the most important, namely, the Autobio- 
graphy and Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, we believe, are 
very indifferently translated. Our language, however copious 
and forcible as it is, labors under its hereditary misfortune of be- 
ing a composite, and not an original language. The sharp and 
clearly defined expressions with which the German, as well as all 
original languages, teems, are apt to appear forced, affected, and 
misty, in our translations. If a word must be paraphrased by 
a whole sentence, there can, of course, be no accurate translation, 
and in the end, therefore, it will be labor saved, to acquire the 
language for the sake of appreciating the author. 

We have endeavored to show the unlimited field of Goethe’s 
studies. He was, we have seen, an universal student of nature. 
The results of his studies were the perfect specimens of art which 
he has bequeathed to us. This leads us to another important 
observation which we wished to make. With Goethe, more than 
with any author of modern times, literature was an Aft. 

This is, moreover, a feature which peculiarly characterizes 
German literature. Poetry with the Germans isa craft. It is 
this which has created a literature in a century. Nothing else 
could have effected it. Before the eighteenth century, there was 
no such thing as German literature. ‘There was, to be sure, a 
mass of heroic and chivalric lyrics, popular ballads, and mytho- 
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logical fables, and so there is at this moment in Russia and Po- 
land ; but Europe no more recognised a German literature then, 
than it now does a Polish or a Russian. In Goethe’s youth, there 
was a guild of authors in Gottingen, whose exertions may be said 
to have created the present belles lettresof Germany. The two 
Stollbergs, Voss, Holtyg,Birger, and many others of lesser fame, 
were assembled about Klopstock, and their productions, which 
formed at first the entertainment of a club, found their way in 
process of time to the universal ear of Germany ; and afterwards, 
but at a much later period, obtained the admiration of Europe, 
Thus it may be said, that the present varied and splendid fabric 
of German poetry was created by a corporation ; the principle 
of combination was early recognised and employed by the Ger- 
man artists, and was as efficient as ina totally different sphere it 
as been found with us. 

We find that Goethe was soon enrolled a journeyman in the 
calling of letters. His earlier poems, we have seen, were produ- 
ced from impulse and for relief ; but he almost immediately began 
to regard poetry as an art. ‘The passion for notoriety or fame, 
seems hardly ever to have existed in his mind. We do not re- 
collect at this moment, either in his prose or poetry, any passages 
which betoken a craving for what is commonly understood by 
fame. Even in Faust, we do not find that the hero, among the 
thousand chimeras in pursuit of which he has passed his life, has 
been an aspirant for fame. 

The pursuit of knowledge and the thirst of truth, withthe dis- 
appointment of his endeavors, and his unwillingness to make up 
by faith for the deficiencies of knowledge, these constituted the 
unhappiness, and resulted in the perdition of Faustus — and these 
were the ruling impulses of Goethe. There is not one of his 
works, not the most trifling lyric or epigram, in which we do not 
find some truth, physical, moral, or philosophical, distinctly em- 
bodied, because the pursuit of truth constituted the element of his 
existence. Hence it was, that the labors of his life formed them- 
selves into a system ; his works ali unfolded themselves, as con- 
stituent portions of one great whole; and his literary productions, 
subsidiary as it were to his grand vocation, necessarily assumed 
the form and the systematic regularity of an art. Accordingly, 
we shall find that all his works were based upon a series of ob- 
servations, and to copy the beautiful, the noble, the peculiar in 
nature, he considered the great mission of the poetic, as of the 
other fine arts. In his literary labors, therefore, models, living 
and natural models, were as necessary to him as they are to the 
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sculptor or the painter ; and their constant employment resulted 
in fidelity to nature, and consequently in originality. In obedi- 
ence to this view of the subject, we shall not be surprised at the 
patience with which he employed himself upon many of his sub- 
jects ; at the length of time which intervened between the con- 
ception and completion of several of his#works, and at the multi- 
tude of fresh and independent ones which were thrown off by 
him from time to time, during the period in which he was engag- 
ed upon any of his more prominent productions. Hence, too, 
the frankness with which he discussed the subjects upon which he 
was engaged ; the total.freedom from the customary poetic re- 
serve, with which he listened to, or gave his own opinions upon 
the subject matter, the treatment, and the probable result of his 
works, while they were stil] but partially developed. Any lite- 
rary matter upon which he was employed, or which he held in 
reserve for future occupation, required, in his opinion, no more 
to be kept in secrecy than the raw material in a factory, or the 
models and blocks in a sculptor’s studio. We find him, in his 
autobiography, constantly discussing with Herder, with Lenz, 
with Merck, and, at a later period, and more at length, with 
Schiller, his various literary subjects, both before and after their 
inception ; and we recollect particularly an instance, in which this 
carelessness of his property was the cause of a piece of literary 
larceny, mentioned good humoredly enough in the second volume 
ofthe * Dichtung und Wahrheit,” and which is worth quoting : 

. . . * Wagner, a member first of the Strasburg, and afterwards, of 
the Frankfort society ; a man, not without mind, talent, and cultiva- 
tion. He showed himself an aspirant, and therefore he was wel- 
come. Moreover, he attached himself faithfully to me, and as I 
made no secret of any thing I had in hand, I related to him, as to 
others, my intentions with regard to Faust, and particularly the 
catastrophe of Margaret. He seized upon the subject, and made 
up of it, for a tragedy, the ‘Infanticide.’ It was the first time 
that any one snatched away any of my projects ; it annoyed me, al- 
though I bore him no malice afterwards. I have suffered, since, 
plenty of these thought-thefts and anticipations, of which, con- 
sidering my procrastination, and discussion of what I had projec- 
ted and imagined, I had hardly much right to complain.” 

With Schiller, in particular, we find repeated instances of 
this openness, and on several occasions, we find him transferring 
some of his favorite subjects to his fellow artist. Wilhelm Tell, 
among the more elaborate productions of Schiller, and the 
“Cranes of Ibicus,” among his ballads, are instances of this 
liberality on the part of Goethe; both being subjects upon 
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which he had long ruminated, and finally began to labor, and 
which he afterwards resigned to his friend. 

We have perhaps indulged ourselves too long in what will 
seem to those, who are not familiar with the works of the poet, 
a vague and unsupported disquisition ; could we, however, en- 
ter upon a minute examination of his more important works, 
we might establish the truth of the general principles which we 
have laid down; but no such examination of the whole, or even 
of the most prominent of his writings, can here be attempted. 
The most that can be done, is to take a few as specimens. Re- 
curring, accordingly, to the grand characteristic of his genius, 
which we noticedgt first, to which all others are subsidiary, and 
for which we cannot find a better name than wniversalism, we 
shall endeavor to draw an illustration of it from three of bis 
principal works, Wilhelm Meister, the Wahlverwandschaften, 
and Faust; premising, that we shall aim to give only the spirit 
of the two former, that we may have time to dwell more fully 
upon the latter. And first, of Wilhelm Meister. 

The titles of the two parts of Wilhelm Meister are taken 
from the terms designating, in common parlance, the different 
periods in the life of a tradesman. They are, first, Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjaire, or yearsof learning, or according to the 
English idiom, apprenticeship; and second, Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’s Wander-jahre, or years of wandering. 

It is an ancient, and, in most parts of Germany, a still pre- 
vailing custom, for an artisan, who has finished his term of ap- 
prenticeship, and been admitted to the dignity of ajourneyman, 
to travel on foot for a number of years, through different parts 
of the country, seeking employment, and perfecting himself in 
his craft. During this period, he is entitled, at each considera- 
ble town on his road, to receive a supper, bed, and breakfast, 
fiom one of the resident masters of the trade to which he be- 
longs, and in this way, with occasional jobbing or begging, he 
is enabled to defray the greater part of his travelling expenses. 

The first and only complete portion of Wilhelm Meister’s 
biography is the “‘ Apprenticeship ;” and this, although transla- 
ted into English, is so rarely read and so little known, that it is 
necessary, before making any remark upon it, to offer a sketch, 
as brief and comprehensive as possible, of the course of the 
story. 

Wilhelm Meister is the son of a Frankfort merchant — is in- 
tended by his father for the counting house — is of a poetical 
turn of mind, and fond of the theatre—is enamored of an ac- 
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tress—is much with theatrical company—becomes stage 
struck, and at last decides in his own mind that his destination 
for the theatre is clear; the high aim which he saw placed be- 
fore him seems nearer, and in self-pleasing modesty, he sees in 
himself the excellent actor, the creator of a future national 
theatre, for which he had heard so many sighs. 

During this period, he produces a vast quantity of poetical, 
dramatical, and other imaginative works, and seems, in short, 
to be an enthusiastic young pedant, who scorns the profession- 
al, and mistakes conceit for genius. An unfounded jealousy, 
not necessary to describe, (for we intend to avoid all those por- 
tions of the book not bearing immediately ang directly upon the 
principle intended to be developed,) separates him from Mariana, 
the actress, and disgusts him with all that had before delighted, 
with his enthusiastic dreams, with his ambition for distinction in 
the drama, in poetry, on the stage. “* As when,” to use Goethe’s 
own figurative language, “as when a flame is accidentally com- 
municated to a firework in the course of preparation, and the 
carefully hollowed and filled shells, which, arranged and light- 
ed according to a certain plan, were to describe in the air a 
brilliant variety of flaming figures, now irregularly and dan- 
gerously blaze out, and hiss, and fume; so now in his bosom 
did fortune and hope, delight and joys, the real and the imagi- 
nary, rush tumultuously and destructively together.” 

He gets a fever; on recovery is delighted as before with his 
literary and dramatic labors, burns his productions, and aban- 
dons himself to the guidance of his friends, fully resigning and 
devoting himself with the greatest zeal to his mercantile duties, 
Soon after this, he goes on a bill-collecting expedition for his 
father’s house, falls in accidentally with a strolling company, 
gets enthusiastic again, again abandons himself to his favorite 
pursuits, to his ‘old wish to embody the good, the noble, the 
great in the drama,” and so neglects his business altogether. 

At this period, he picks up Mignon, a nondescript creature, 
who has been stolen in early childhood, by rope-dancers, from 
noble Italian parents, and has learned the ‘egg dance,” and 
other tricks of the trade. Of this creation of Goethe’s imagi- 
nation, as well as of the crazy harper, who proves in the sequel 
to be her father, we shall say but little. To follow out the 
thread of the very whimsical, and not very entertaining, adven- 
tures, which are intended to lend a romantic interest to the 
work, would quite exceed our limits, and we are therefore 
obliged to throw them out altogether. We must, however, con- 
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fess, that with the exception of the exquisite songs and ballads, 
of which they are both the vehicles, and which are among the 
most graceful and delightful of his lyrics, these two extraordi- 
nary creatures are, in our opinion, two intolerable bores. 

The strollers go to the castle of a nobleman, for the purpose 
of giving a series of dramatic entertainments; and the adven- 
tures here, during which Wilhelm Meister is chief actor and 
critic, and is engaged in several love adventures of which we 
need not speak, occupy a large portion of the book. The ac- 
quaintance of people of rank, by whom he is considered as an 
amateur, of higher degree than his associates, and in conse- 
quence, more favorably received, inspires him with a passion 
for refined life; and accordingly, we have many disquisitions 
upon “pictures, taste, Shakspeare, and the musical glasses,” 
in which the effect of this variety of company and scenes, upon 
the character of the hero, is, with much nicety and philosophy, 
delineated. 

Jarno, an officer in the service of the Prince, visiting at the 
chateau, and who seems a mysterious mixture of the man of the 
world and the philosopher, lends him a volume of Shaks- 
peare, whose plays he now reads for the first time, and by which 
he is filled with enthusiasm. ‘They are not poems!’ he 
cries —‘‘ one seems to stand before the opened and tremendous 
books of fate, through which the storm-wind of the most tumul- 
tuous existence is rushing, and fluttering the leaves swiftly hither 
and thither.” 

The strollers, after leaving the castle, are attacked and pilla- 
ged by robbers. Wilhelm combats them chivalrously —is des- 
perately wounded — receives succor from a “ beautiful Ama- 
zon,” who rides up on horseback, attended by servants and sur- 
geons, orders his wounds to be bound up, and vanishes. Wil- 
helm falls in love with his beautiful preserver, and then faints. 
After his recovery, he duly forms and breaks a resolution to go 
back to tle counting house; and then determines to obey his 
internal impulse, to “ cultivate his propensities for the noble and 
beautiful,” to the furtherance of which end he resolves to go 
upon the stage and enact Hamlet. At this period, his father 
dies, and Wilhelm receives a letter from his old friend Werner, 
a young man of his own age, the son of his father’s partner, 
himself a junior partner of the house, and represented as a 
complete embodiment of the mercantile principle. From Wil- 
helm’s reply to this letter, we offer the following extracts, be- 
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cause in these questions and answers is contained much of the 
moral and meaning of the book. 


“In one word, completely to develop and cultivate myself, that 
was from youth upwards my wish and my intention. I still pre- 
serve the same sentiments, but the means which were to make it 
possible for me, have become somewhat clearer. I have seen the 
world more than you believe, and profited by it more than you 
suppose. Lend, therefore, some attention to what I say, although 
it should not entirely accord with your sentiments. If I were a 
nobleman, our dispute would be soon at an end; as I am only a 
citizen, I must take my own way, and I wish that you could under- 
stand it. I know not how it is in foreign countries, but in Germa- 
ny, to the nobleman alone is a certain general, and, if I may so call 
it, personal development possible. A citizen may distinguish him- 
self professionally, and if need be, develop his intellect; his per- 
sonality, however, is always lost, let him do as he may. While to 
the nobleman in familiar intercourse with the highest in the land, 
it is a duty to give himself a distinguished address, since this be- 
comes tohim, for whom no door is locked, an easy elegance; 
since, with his figure and his person, whether at the court or in 
the army, he is sure to find his account; so he has reason to set a 
value upon himself, and to show that he does so. A certain cul- 
tivated grace in common things, a kind of careless elegance in 
earnest and important matters, sits becomingly upon him, because 
it shows that he is throughout in equilibrium with himself. He 
is a public personage ; and the more accomplished his movements, 
the more sonorous his voice, the more composed and measured 
his whole person, the more complete he is. . 

“‘ Now imagine to yourself a citizen, who should pretend any 
claim to these advantages, throughout he must be unsuccessful, 
and he must become the more unfortunate, the more his natura: 
conformation had given him capability and impulse for this kind of 
existence . For this difference, we are not to blame the 
assumption of the nobles and the concession of the citizens, but 
the very constitution of society; whether any thing, and what, be 
susceptible of change in this respect, I care not. Enough, that, 
as things now stand, I have to think upon myself, and how I am 
to fare, and to attain, myself, and that which is to me an indispen- 
sable need. I have now an irresistible inclination to that harmo- 
nious development of my nature, which my birth refuses me. 
I have, since I left you, gained much by physical exercise. I have 
freed myself from much of my usual embarrassment, and I am 
able to present myself with tolerable ease. I have also cultivated 
my language and my voice, and I may say, without vanity, that, in 
society, I donot displease. Now Ido not deny to you, that my 
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impulse becomes daily more invincible to be a public personage, 
and to please, and to work ina wider circle. To this is added 
my inclination for poetry, and with every thing which is in con- 
nexion with it, and the necessity so to cultivate my mind and my 
taste, as that gradually, in the enjoyment with which I cannot dis- 
pense, I may consider the good indeed as good, and the beautiful 
indeed as beautiful. Yousee, indeed, that all thisI can only find 
upon the theatre, and that in this element alone, 1 may exert my- 
self, and develop myself, as I wish. Upon the stage, the cultiva- 
ted man appears personally in as full lustre as in the upper clas- 
ses; mind and body must, in each, endeavor to keep pace with 
each other, and there I shall be able to be and appear as well as 
any where else. If I seek, besides, other employments, there 
will be mechanical vexations enough, and I shall provide for my 
patience a daily exercise.” 

Afier despatching the letter, he assumes a name, subscribes a 
certain manager Serlo’s articles, and becomes a member of his 
company. He prepares now to enact Hamlet, and much of the 
volume is occupied with the brilliant and celebrated analysis of 
the tragedy. 

It is not important to our purpose to detail the remaining ad- 
ventures of the first part; they relate chiefly to Mignon, the 
harper, Wilhelm, and a certain baron, bearing the ominous 
name of Lothario, who is dissolute upon principle, with a view 
of ascertaining the influence of such a life upon his physical 
and metaphysical system. He is also surrounded by a club 
of didactic men of the world, whose Jibertine lives are directed 
by the profoundest principles of theoretical science. To this 
guild, Wilhelm is admitted a member, and declared a journey- 
man, and with that, closes his apprenticeship — and with his 
marriage to the beautiful Amazon, the first part of the story. 

The second part is entitled ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister’s years of 
wandering, or the Kenouncers,” and at the outset, we are 
presented with the hero, who, in obedience to the plan prescri- 
bed him by his feliow craftsmen, and with a view of perfecting 
himself, as the actual journeyman perfects himself in his trade, 
by foreign travel, has renounced his bride for a time, and set 
forth upon his wanderings. His object seems to be to perfect 
himself in every single branch in the whole encyclopedia of hu- 
man knowledge, to develop every one of his faculties, and to 
leave no taste, no talent, no fibre of his whole intellectual sys- 
tem unimproved or unperfected. To attempt any thing like a 
sketch, however, of the progress of the book, is completely im- 
possible. The story becomes confused, interrupted, disjointed, 
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a thing of ‘shreds and patches,” and is finally, as well as we 
can guess, abandoned. The different pursuits in which the he- 
ro, in obedience to the moral of the whole work, becomes succes- 
sively engaged, affords opportunities for much splendid criti- 
cism and disquisition on the subjects to which Goethe’s life was 
devoted, and in which, of course, thisimaginary character is an 
adept. Geology, mineralogy, botany, music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, education, the useful arts, farming, mining, en- 
gineering, agriculture, the science of government, religion, the 
personal accomplishments ; all these, and a thousand other sci- 
entific pursuits, are treated of successively — but the hero va- 
nishes; the novel disappears. The dramatis persone, which, 
in the Apprenticeship, were presented with tolerable distinctness, 
become a mere phantasmagoria. Each personage represents 
an idea, or a category of ideas, as it may be, but they are mere 
abstractions without a pretence of vitality. New characters are 
continually introduced, flit through a few pages, and vanish, 
only to be succeeded by others as dim and unreal as themselves. 
They speak the universal epinions of the universal Goethe, but 
they are not personages of flesh and blood. ‘They are not in- 
tended to be such; otherwise we could not but smile at the im- 
probable and inconsistent characters which figure in the last few 
volumes. Rakes, who philosophize like Plato; young girls, 
who catechise like Socrates ; peasants, whose discourse on natu- 
ral history and politics equals the choicest style of Pliny or 
Polybius; and two or three invalid old ladies, whose letters on 
political economy transcend the best efforts of Bentham. Such 
are some of the puppets, with which the novel, if novel it be, is 
clumsily and awkwardly enough provided. 

But the fact is, Wilhelm Meister is not a novel any more than 
the Encyclopedia Americana is a tragedy; and its author, at 
least, after the first volume or two, never intended: it for one. 
What, then, is it? What is its moral and its meaning? What 
principle is it intended to develop? After reading through the 
six volumes, after becoming, at each step, more confused, after 
finding each chapter more vague than the preceding, and after 
becoming, at last, completely bewildered in the grand Kalei- 
doscopical chaos of epigrams, aphorisms, sermons, speeches, 
and fairy tales, with which the unfinished and “to be continu- 
ed” last volume winds itself up, every reader despairingly asks, 
what is Wilhelm Meister ? 

Wilhelm Meister is atreatise upon, or rather a digest of, Uni- 
versalism. We have explained, we hope, sufficiently, what we 
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understand by this expression, and which, or a substitute for 
which, is absolutely necessary, to any one who would ‘speak 
three words about Goethe. The book begins, most unfortu- 
nately for the mass of wisdom which it contains, in the form of a 
novel. As a novel, however, it is intolerably tedious, and its 
egotistical and technical details upon many subjects, being 
“‘caviare to the general,” will always most effectually prevent 
its popularity with the mass of novel readers. 

We consider * Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship” to be merely 
the preface, and the “‘ Wandering years,” the hints and notes, 
for the continuation of a grand elemental treatise upon univer- 
sal education. It is a pity that it ever took the form of a ro- 
mance at all. It is always difficult to be didactic without being 
dull, and Goethe seems hardly to have attempted it in this pro- 
duction. There is an unaccountable tediousness in many por- 
tions; passages upon passages, in which the author, like Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, “‘ has no more wit than a christian or an 
ordinary man,”’ and which, although redeemed as a treatise, 
by the poetry, the wisdom, and the learning of the other parts, 
are quite suflicient to take from it the little interest it might 
claim as a romance. 

To describe the whole circumference of that circle of which 
man is the centre, and his finite intellect the radius; to possess 
himself of all those portions which are within the reach of hu- 
manity, and instead of confining himself to one point, or of 
striving beyond the circle, to master the whole contents of its 
surface: ‘This was, as we have before observed, the rule of 
Goethe’s life. Wilhelm Meister is, from beginning to end, a 
homily upon this text; and Goethe might have added a thou- 
sand volumes from the vast store-houses of his observation and 
reflection, without exhausting the subject. The Apprentice- 
ship exhibits the hero abandoning the professional, the mercan- 
tile-professional, for which he felt no impulse, only for the sake 
of devoting himself to the theatrical-professional, for which he 
felt an impulse, and imagined a capability. After blundering 
and being corrected; after erring and retrieving himself, and 
again erring, in his ‘* perpetual search, and not finding,” he is 
at last rewarded, and set right. He again embraces the pro- 
fessional, but the universal-professional. The guild to which, 
atthe end of the Apprenticeship, we find him admitted as a 
journeyman, is the guild of Universalism. 

The accomplished men of the world, the Universalists, whom 
Goethe presents to us in his hero, at the conclusion of the first 
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part of Wilhelm Meister, is, in a word, a man who has learned 
that every thing is worthy of respect, attention, and study—that 
all subjects in the Universe are pregnant with matter for inves- 
tigation ; and that to confine the intellect to one particular oc- 
cupation, however advisable for purposes of thrift, is wrong for 
those of education ; and that that mind alone will universally 
and perfectly develop itself which recognises the great principle 
which was the guide of Goethe’s life-long education; to learn 
every thing that is within, and to neglect every thing that is 
without, the limits of the human intelligence. The hero of the 
book, therefore, is represented as he is at the close of the first 
part, only to show that he is liberalized; that his views are en- 
larged, his energies multiplied, and that he is prepared to go 
forth into the world, determined to look at the universe, and not 
at the section of it only which is interesting to a particular craft. 
‘‘ Error,” says our author, ‘ has, so long as it lasts, an invincible 
truth, and only strong and manly spirits are elevated and strength- 
ened by the recognition of an error.” Meister is represented 
as one of these healthy spirits, and we find him accordingly, at 
the conclusion of the first part, (which we have already said, we 
consider to be merely the preface to the treatise which Goethe 
intended to write,) prepared to go forth into the world, as we 
find in the second part that he did go forth, for the purpose of 
making himself what Goethe loved to call a ‘* complete” man. 
“« We botanists,” says a passage in one of the volumes of the 
Wander-jahre, ‘* have a division of plants which they call Incom- 
plete ; it may also be said that there are incomplete, imperfect 
men. They are those whose yearning and striving is not pro- 
portionate to their doing and accomplishing. ‘The most inferior 
man can be complete, if he keeps himself within the limits of his 
capabilities and his facilities; but even splendid advantages are 
sure to be darkened, forfeited, and annihilated, if this indispensa- 
ble proportion is not maintained.” 

Completeness and proportion were in fact the pharos to pre- 
cepts and practice of Goethe on the subject of human educa- 
tion ; and proportion and completeness make out the moral of 
Wilhelm Meister. ‘From the useful through the true to the 
beautiful,” is a motto which we find adopted by one of his ficti- 
tious characters, and this should be the motto to his book. 

We would gladly have given the reader a fuller view of the 
spirit and character of this extraordinary production, by means 
of extracts, if any extracts of admissible length could have done 
it; but as that was not the case, we have had little recourse to 
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their aid, and attempted to dive into its philosophy in another 
way. Before passing to a new topic, we must cite a short pas- 
sage from another work, Tag und Juhres-Hefte, 1749—1806, 
in which the author thus explains the principle which gave rise 
to the story : 

“The commencement of Wilhelm Meister, had reposed a 
long time. It originated in a dim presentiment of the great 
truth, that Man may often attempt that for which Nature has 
denied him ability, undertake and exercise that in which he may 
never attain dexterity; an inward feeling warns him to desist ; 
he can however, come to no explanation with himself, and is im- 
pelled on a false road to a false goal, without knowing how it 
happens. ‘To this may be ascribed all that which we call false . 
tendency, dilettantism, &c. If from time to time a half light 
shines upon him, there arises a feeling which borders upon des- 
pair, and still he allows himself occasionally to be swept along 
again, half resisting, by the wave. Many thus squander the 
fairest portion of their lives, and fall at last into a wonderful 
melancholy. And still it is possible that all these false steps may 
lead to an inestimable good : a foreboding which unfolds, reveals, 
and confirms itself more and more in Wilhelm Meister, and at 
last expresses itself with clear words: ‘‘ You appear to me like 
Saul, the son of Kis, who went out to look for his father’s she- 
asses, and found a kingdom.” 

We come next to the Wahlverwandschaften, one of the most 
remarkable and decidedly the most characteristic, and at the 
same time, the least known out of Germany of all the produc- 
tions of our author. This is one of those moral monsters, that 
never could have been conceived in any other country, except 
that in which it had its birth, and even there scarcely in any 
other brain than Goethe’s. We are deterred, by respect for 
our readers, from going into the details of its plot, or giving an 
analysis of the story: nor should we have made mention of it 
at all, but for the striking illustration it affords of the point 
which we stated at the outset, that the naturalist’s spirit, the 
genius inclined and habituated to the calm investigation of na- 
ture, and prone in consequence to regard the developments and 
phases of the human intellect or heart with the same cold and 
dispassionate observation as purely physical phenomena, consti- 
tute that intellectual element, which peculiarly distinguishes 
Goethe from all other writers, and in which every thing that is 
most novel and extraordinary in his works has originated. 
There is nothing in any other of his works to be compared with 
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this, as an exemplification of the scientific and experimental 
mode of examining the human passions to which his genius ad- 
dicted him. We have already expressed our opinion, that the 
ridiculous and the abominable, as well as the elevated and the 
beautiful, in his writings, were all attributable to one and the 
same cause—to his ceaseless investigation of natural phenomena. 
The ** Wahlverwandschaften,” or the * elective affinities,” furnish 
a confirmation of it. It isa tale of crime, suffering, and death ; 
but crime, suffering, and death, are investigated and discussed, 
as it were, physically. 

We do not think it necessary to enter into an elaborate casti- 
gation of its immorality ; it is enough for us to say, that it is a 
story of extremely pernicious tendency, however innocent the 
author may have been ofany such design. It is a proof of mental 
rather than of moral obliquity, a distorted picture drawn by one 
accustomed to treat the intellectual physically, to regard virtue 
and vice, happiness and anguish, bad passions and holy impul- 
ses, purely as phenomena ; and we have already observed, that 
the different phenomena of nature were to Goethe equally im- 
portant, equally interesting, equally respectable, and except as 
subjects of investigation, equally indifferent. 

The germination, the expansion, the gradual and at last per- 
fect unfolding of the guilty and disastrous passions which form 
the theme of the story, are watched, investigated, experimented 
upon, and discussed, with the same calm and passionless atten- 
tion, with which the naturalist regards the process of crystalliza- 
tion, or (to look into the book itself for an illustration) the eom- 
bination, separation, and reunion of an alkali, an acid, and a gas. 
This is the singular idea which it is one of the great objects of 
the work to develop. The “ Elective Affinities,” in short, is a 
novel in the chemical taste — its subject is adultery. 


We must pass now to the consideration of our author’s great- 
est poem, and the greatest poem of the age— Faust. It is with 
a feeling of the profuundest awe that we approach the subject ; 
but we have undertaken to discuss Goethe’s genius, and must 
unavoidably notice its sublimest effort. 

Let us consider it briefly as we can. We all know something 
about Faust. We have all heard an old legend of a man who 
sold his soul to the devil. But this is all. Goethe adopted the 
old puppet show as a frame for his wonderful tragedy, but it 
was merely a frame. Goethe’s Faust was a new and entirely 
unprecedented creation, notwithstanding tkat there was a story 
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of Dr. Faustus extant, and that poems and plays had already 
been written on the subject. - If, some time hence, a grand phi- 
losophical epic should develop itself out of the street burletta of 
Punch and: Judy, it will not be more original, more startling to 
the world, than the wonderful mystery of Faust, to which the 
common melo-drama gave birth. 

A man devotes himself to magic, and, to accomplish certain 
ends, sells his soul to the devil. Who isthe man? What 
tempts him to his desperate destiny ? To attain what object does 
he eternally doom himself? What is the bribe by which the 
fiend secures his prey? Who is Faust? What manner of 
individual is it, who, that he may accomplish his own ungo- 
vernable will, thus sets the powers of heaven and hell at defiance, 
and courts eternal perdition as if it were a blessing? Is it a 
lover burning for possession—a merchant mad for gold—a 
statesman lustful of power—a soldier ambitious of universal 
empire? Who thus, to satisfy their unconquerable impulses, 
are willing to “‘ dare damnation” in the life to come? Not one 
of all these. Goethe’s Faust is merely an old schoolmaster—an 
old, worn out, disgusted schoolmaster; this is the man whom 
the fiend has but to tempt with a boundless promise of physical 
and mental gratification, to destroy forever. 

Let us look at the character a little more closely. There is 
nothing vague in the conception — Faust is the eternal type of a 
mind in which the equilibrium between human ambition and 
human ability is destroyed ; a mind which is disgusted with the - 
insufficiency of all human knowledge ; which has mastered suc- 
cessively, (and that not superficially but professionally,) each 
branch of human science, and has discovered, with despair and 
disgust, that human progress in every path is limited by its 
limited intelligence ; that the territory of the human intellect 
forms, in fact, but a fragment of the domain of infinite wisdom ; 
that it is bounded about on all sides as by a wall of adamant, 
and that by no study, and by no exertion, can a human spirit 
break the fetter which binds him within this insurmountable bar- 
rier. It is a mind which has refused to piece out with faith, the 
deficiencies of knowledge; in which the silver link, call it hope, 
faith, trust, or aught else —by which alone the finite may be 
connected with the infinite, has been broken. Faust, in a word, 
is a man who is disgusted with the insufficiency of man. He is 
a gray-haired schoolmaster, who has spent his life in the pursnit 
of all the’sciences, and who at last awakes to find not a single 
doubt resolved, not a single certain and accurate advantage at- 
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tained, not a single victory over the eternal obstacles to human 
advancement achieved, — while in the life long dream of know- 
ledge and power, in the hopeless chase after the elusive and 
fleeting form of science, he has neglected the opportunities of 
happiaess — he has found no leisure to taste the cup which life 
and pleasure proffer in vain to the ambitious — and discovers, at 
last, that he has squandered his life without obtaining a result, 
and stands without a single scientific longing gratified, not an 
inch nearer infinite wisdom, while at the same time his pent up 
passions, long concealed but not extinguished by the ashes and 
dust of a self-mortifying seclusion, are glowing like a furnace 
below. 

Hear his own words. We take the opening scene. Faust is 
alone in his study :—* 


“ Here have I, philosophy, 
Jurisprudence, and medicine, 
And, alas! theology, 
Studied through with eager zeal. 
And here I stand—miserable fool— 
And am just as wise as I was before— 
And am called Doctor, Magister, even. 
And now am pulling, for the tenth year, 
Up and down, straight and crooked, 
My scholars about by the nose— 
And see that we can know nothing ! 
This it is which will consume my heart within me. 
To be sure I am wiser than all the fools, 
Doctors, magisters, scribes, and priests— 
I am tormented neither by scruples nor doubts ; . 
Fear neither hell nor the devil. 
But, therefore, all joy has been wrested from me, 
Cannot even imagine that I know any thing really ; 
Besides, I have neither lands, nor gold, 
Nor honor, nor splendor of the world. 
No dog would live longer thus ! 
Therefore have I devoted myself to magic, 
In hope that through spirit’s power and mouth, 
Many a secret might be revealed to me— 
That I may discover what the world 
In its innermost bosom contains ; 
Behold all efficient powers and seeds, 
And peddle no longer with words alone.” 
* We would observe that we have had but one object in our translations, both 
of Goethe’s prose and verse. We have endeavored to give the matter, as nearly 


as possible, word for word, and as far as may be, in the exact order in which the 
text is arranged. Ofcourse we have made no attempt at versification or elegance. 
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By the power of his incantations he invokes a spirit. A mo- 
ment he is daunted by the awful apparition; but, inspired with 
enthusiasm by the mysterious and exulting song of the spirit, 
(which it is idle to attempt to render into English,) he springs 
forward, exclaiming— 


“Thou who thus girdest about the broad world, 
Busy spirit, how near do I feel myself to thee !” 


To which the spirit scornfully replies— 


** Thou equall’st the spirit whom thou comprehendest, 
Not me!” 

and disappears. 

Faust. (2m amazement.) 

“ Not thee! 
Whom then ? 
I, the image of the Divinity ! 
And not even like to thee!” 


The shock throws him back into the despair which possessed 
him at the commencement of the scene. His thoughts again 
revert to the ‘+ cuz bono ;” that question which contains so much 
of the philosophy of the poem — the inferiority of human na- 
ture, and the futility of its ambition, force themselves upon his 
reflection, at the departure of the spirit. — 


“ The Gods I equal not! too deeply do I feel it; 
The worm I equal, who writhes through the dust; 
Who, as in dust self nourishing, he lives, 

The wanderer’s foot annihilates and buries ~ 

Is it not dust from which this lofty wall 

From all its hundred shelves is narrowed ; 

The trash, which, with its thousand fripperies, 
Confines me closely in this mothy world ? 

Shall I find here that which I lack ? 

Shall I perhaps read in a thousand books, 

(That men have evermore distress’d themselves,) 
That here and there has been a happy one ? 

What dost thou grin to me,* thou hollow skull, 
But that thy brain, like mine, was ever erring, 
Sought the bright day, and in the twilight dark, 
With hopes for truth, most miserably blundered.”’ 


In despair, Faust clutches a vial of poison, with which he is 
about to end his sufferings, and resolve his doubts; when a 
strain of holy music breaks upon his ear; the chorus in the 


* i.e. “ What do you express to me by your grinning.” 
NO. IX. — Vol. V. 5 
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street on Easter morning. Recollections of his childhood and 
early devotion, throng upon him ; for the moment, religious and 
humble feelings get the better of him, and the scene closes with 
the beautiful Easter hymn. 

We shall endeavor to quote as little as we possibly can. Eve- 
ry page of the whole poem, seems to us like a revelation ; and 
moreover every line is perfect as a piece of versification. As 
to our translations, we have no pretension or ambition about 
them —wishing merely to present the extracts which we must 
unavoidably give, as nearly as possible, word for word—to 
take up the original. No translation, however, can give more 
than a faint idea of the original; for besides the strong na- 
tionality which hinders its naturalization in a foreign tongue, 
one of its minor excellencies, (and splendid must the poem be, 
in which this excellence is but a minor one,) is that from first to 
last, it is perhaps the most perfect model of versification, and of 
every kind of versification, which exists in any language. This 
excellence, however, it is evident, must vanish like a subtle va- 
por in the crucible cf translation. To strip poetry of its form, 
and to give its substance transmuted into another tongue, is in- 
deed a hopeless and a thankless task. 

We wish to examine the two characters of Faust and Mephis- 
topheles — to note the compact between the two, and the strug- 
gle between the two opposite principles of human nature, which 
it embodies ; and to observe the objects of Faust in making the 
compact, and the manner in which Mephistopheles fulfilled his 
part of it. With the dramatic action of the piece, with the or- 
der and succession of the scenes, we have nothing to do. 

The great subject of wonder, in Faust — that which makes the 
poem seem more like a leaf torn from an apocalypse than the 
production of a human being — is the portraiture of these two 
main personages, Faust and Mephistopheles. They are the 
separate embodiments of the two principles which exist, mixed . 
in every human nature ;—the bestial and the angelic. The 
human existence has been analyzed into its two grand compo- 
nents, and under the wizard hands of the poet, these two great 
elements assume the semblance and the voice of human beings. 
The one is a man im reality; a wise, proud, ambitious, discon- 
tented man, and is called Faust. The other is a fiend in human 
shape, a sneering, denying, despising, and perfectly placid 
fiend, and is called Mephistopheles. 

We have already introduced Faust. The reader has seen 
that he embodies the angelic principle of humanity — the aspiring. 
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He has seen, too, that his ambition has been checked in its ca- 
reer, by the inferiority of its human intelligence. The spirit has 
been neutralized by the clay, and the consequence has been, 
disappointment and disgust. The pendulum swings back to the 
farthest extreme —the angel vanishes, and behold Mephisto- 
pheles ! 

How many and what attempts have been made to delineate 
a devil, we know not. We know only that Goethe’s is an unex- 
ampled and unrivalled creation. Mephistopheles, in one word, 
we consider the greatest conception in poetry, since Shakspeare, 
Shakspeare could have done any thing. He never happened, 
however, to draw a devil, although lago comes pretty near one ; 
and we sincerely believe the task to have been above the calibre 
of every other poet that ever lived. Mephistopheles, as far as 
we know, is the only portrait of the devil which mortal ever 
drew. Milton’s Satan has nothing to do with the question, A 
glorious, a sublime creation certainly, but not the devil. Satan 
is the incarnation of pride, of ambition, of disappointed pride, 
of reckless ambition—but he is still ** naught less than archangel 
ruined.”. He is a fallen spirit, a melancholy, desperate, ener- 
getic, ambitious; daring angel—a ‘lost cherub.” Mephisto- 
pheles, om the contrary, is the real, original devil—the quintes- 
sence of the bestial, the vile, the little, the loathsome in human 
nature, extracted, condensed, and embodied. There is nothing 
of the cherub about Aim. ‘Pride and worse ambition,’ con- 
stitute not the elements of his existence. Now let any one strip 
off the double and treble robes of vanity in which we are ever- 
more masked even to ourselves, descend resolutely to the very 
bottom of his own nature, and see whether there be not some 
principle there more degrading, more anti-angelic, more bestial, 
than pride or ambition, and out of which the devil should be 
more properly compounded. Who is there, if he descend deep 
enough, and look resolutely enough about the dark recesses of 
his own inferior nature, that will not find them overflowing with 
little feelings, filthy vices—dark caverns, in short swarming with 
bats, and toads, and foul things, that shun the light of day ; 
and who, when by such self examination he does become aware 
of the envy, uncharitableness, sensuality, vanity, and above all, 
contempt, which are such strong ingredients of his nature, will 
not acknowledge that Mephistopheles, the spirit who ever denies 
and despises—the embodiment of the human bestial, is not a 
bolder, a truer, and a sublimer impersonation of the arch-enemy, 
than the fallen archangel of Paradise Lost. But it is unneces- 
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sary to run any farther parallel] between two such opposite crea- 
tions as Satan and Mephistopheles. Faust, the victim of Me- 
phistopheles, has in reality a considerable resemblance to Mil- 
ton’s Satan, and there is much of the angelic, common to both 
of them; but it is hardly worth while to enlarge upon the 
difference between Mephistopheles and Satan. We will speak 
therefore, of Mephistopheles alone. 

The great principle of his character, and the one which is 
developed in the most masterly manner, is contempt. Mephis- 
topheles is the embodiment of contempt. He despises all things, 
and despises all things equally. He despises alike, and in equal 
degree, both what men consider good and bad, virtuous and 
vicious, strong and feeble, great or little. In the same breath 
he despises religion and debauchery, science and courage, am- 
bition and humility, honor and avarice, industry and idleness, 
wisdom and ignorance, genius and stupidity. He looks at all 
things, all persons, all qualities, with the same placid, unimpas- 
sioned, immovable sneer. It should never be forgotten, too, 
that this contempt is purely passionless. There is no hate about 
it. He is incapable of so human, so sympathetic, we may even 
say, so lofty a feeling as hate. He hates neither creator nor 
creature. He despises every thing. His nature opposes, and 
contradicts, and would destroy every thing in the Universe—but 
he does not hate. Personally, he is not malignant nor morose. 
On the contrary, he is the essence of good nature. Far from 
being a restless, discontented, ambitious fiend, he is the most 
tranquil of beings. One envies Faust so delightful a compa- 
nion, so lively, so agreeable, so jocose ; and is not in the least 
surprised that Faust becomes so familiar with him, that he ab- 
breviates his name, and calls him ‘ Mephisto ;” which he occa~ 
sionally does out of sheer intimacy. 

As we said, we do notintend giving any sketch of the drama- 
tic action, nor of the strange and wild machinery of the poem. 
Our purpose at this moment, is to present Mephistopheles as we 
have already presented Faust, and to make a cursory comment 
or two upon him. Let it suffice, therefore, that Mephistopheles 
has introduced himself into Faust’s study, in the shape (as befit- 
ted the representative of the bestial) of a dog—an animal to 
which Goethe entertained a whimsical prejudice. Perceiving 
that the “ poodle” which had followed him into his study was 
something more than a poodle, Faust practises his magic upon 
him, and at last, by the force of his incantations, compels the 
devil to come forth. . We quote a part of the scene. 
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‘* Mephistopheles (as the mist disappears, steps forward from behind 
the stove, attired as a travelling scholar.) 
Why so much noise ? What does the gentleman command ? 
FAUST. 
That then was the poodle’s kernel ! 
A travelling scholar? the accident makes me laugh. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
I salute the learned gentleman ! 
You have made me sweat prodigiously. 


FAUST. 
How do you call yourself ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The question seems to me little 
For one who so much despises words— 
Who, much averse to mere appearances, 
Ponders only upon the depth of realities. 


FAUST. 
Good—but who are you then? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

A part of that power 
Which ever wills the bad and causes still the good. 
I am the spirit that still denies ! 
And that with right ; since all which comes into existence 
Deserves to go to destruction ; 
Therefore, ’twere better that nothing should come into existence. 
All, therefore, which ye call sin, 
Destruction, tn short evil, 
Is my peculiar element. 


FAUST. 

Thou callst thyself a part, and standest whole before me ? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Modest truth I tell to thee, 

Although man, that little fools’ world, 

Usually considers himself a whole ; 

I am a part of that part which at the beginning was all, 

A part of the darkness which produced light to itself. 


Now I know thy worthy duties ! 
Thou canst destroy nothing in the great, 
And attempt’st it therefore in the little. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
And indeed not much is done after all— 
That which to the Nothing opposes itself, 
The Something, this clumsy World, 
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However much [ have already undertaken, 

I have not yet found myself a match for it. 
Spite of waves, storms, earthquakes, burnings, 
Still in the end remain quiet sea and land ! 
And for that cursed trash, the bestial and human brood, 
With them there is no getting on at all— 
How many have | already buried ! 

And ever circulates a new, fresh blood. 

So it goes on enough to drive one mad ! 

From air, from water, as from earth, 

A thousand germs develop themselves, 

In dry, wet, warm, and cold! 

Had I rot reserved fire for myself, 

I should have nothing apart for myself. 


FAUST. 
Thus thou opposest to the ever active, 
Wholesome, creative power, 
Thy cold devil’s-fist.” 


We continue our extracts by quoting largely from the scene 
next succeeding the one we have been discussing. Mephisto- 
pheles, after putting Faust into a trance, has slipped out from 


his study, and now appears to him in another, and his usual 
dress. We have selected this scene, because it will give a good 
idea of the causes and the nature of Faust’s compact with the 
fiend. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
“‘T hope we shall agree very well together ! 
Since to drive away your blue-devils 
I am here, like a gentleman of distinction, 
In my red, gold-laced doublet, 
My little cloak of stiff silk, 
The cock’s feather in my hat, 
With a long, pointed rapier, 
And advise you now, short and good, 
To put on the same attire; 
In order that unbound, and at your ease, 
You may learn what life is. 


FAUST. 
In every dress, I must still feel the pain 
Of this narrow, earthy life. 
I am too old, merely to play, 
Too young to be without a wish. 
What can the world bestow upon me ? 
Thou must do without ! must do without ! 
That is the eternal song, 
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Which rings in every ear, 

Which, our whole life long 

Each hour hoarsely sings to us. 

Only with horror, wake I in the morning, 
I could weep bitter tears, 

To see the day, which in its whole career, 
Will not fulfil one wish for me, not one. 


The God, who dwells in my bosom, 

Can deeply excite the inmost part of me ; 

But he who is enthroned upon all my powers, 

Externally, can influence nothing ; 

And therefore, is existence a burden to me, 

Death wished for, life hateful to me. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

And yet did some one, on a certain night, 

Not quite drink up a certain brownish liquid. 

FAUST. 
Spying, it seems then, is your recreation. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Omniscient, Iam not; yet much is known to me. 


FAUST. 
Although from the terrible conflict 
I was drawn by a sweetly familiar tone, 
And the last relic of childhood’s feeling 
Was cheated with the harmony of happy days; 
Yet, do I curse the jugglery 
Whose lures may thus deceive the soul, 
And with illusive and cajoling arts 
Banish it to this melancholy cavern! 
Accursed be that lofty feeling, 
With which the soul is self-encircled ! 
Accursed, the blinding of appearance, 
Which ever presses on our senses ! 
Cursed be the hypocrite of our dreams, 
The fraud of fame, and names’ endurance ! 
Accursed the wheedling of possession, 
As wife and child, as slave and plough! 
Accursed be Mammon, when with treasures 
He stirs us on to daring deeds, 
Or when to indolent enjoyment, 
He smooths our pillow cunningly ! 
Curse on the balsam of the grape ! 
Curse on the rapturous joy of love! 
Curse upon hope! curse upon faith! 
And before all things, curse on patience !” 
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This anathema is followed by a chorus of invisible spirits, 
exquisitely wild and beautiful, but utterly untranslatable. Up- 
on its conclusion, Mephistopheles thus addresses Faust : 


“ These are some little fellows 
Of mine. 

Hear, with what old fashioned wisdom 

They advise you to enjoyment and action ! 

Into the wide world, 

Out of this solitude, 

Where senses and saps are stagnating, 

They wish to entice you. 
Cease thus to sport with your sorrow, 
Which, like a vulture, is gnawing at your vitals ; 
The worst society would make you feel 
That you are a man with men. 


I am none of your great people ; 

But if you choose, in my company, 

To direct your steps through life, 

I am ready, with the utmost cheerfulness, 
To become yours on the spot. 

I am your companion, 

And, if I am able to suit you, 

I am your servant, your slave. 


FAUST. 
And what recompense am I to make to you for this ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

You have a long time before that will be necessary. 

FAUST. 

No, no! the devil is an egotist, 

And is not apt for the love of God 

To do any thing useful for another. 

Speak your conditions plainly out ; 

Servants like you bring danger to the house. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I will pledge myself here to your service, 

At your wink, know neither repose nor rest ; 

When we meet again overhead, 

You shall do the same thing for me. 


FAUST. 
The world beyond troubles me little ; 
When you have shiyered this world to fragments, 
Let the other arise if you will. 
Out of this earth my joys are welling, 
And on my woes, this sun is shining ; 
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Could I but separate myself from them, 

Then let happen what can, and will, 

Of this I will hear nothing more, 

If in future we shall love or hate, 

And if there be in yonder spheres 

An upper and a lower world. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In this mood you may venture. 

Pledge yourself; thou shalt, in these days, 

With rapture, behold my arts. 

I will give you what mortal never saw. 


FAUST. 
What wilt thou, miserable devil, give ! 
Was mortal’s spirit, in its lofty striving, 
E’er comprehended by the like of thee ? 
Yet hast thou food which will not satisfy. 
Hast thou red gold, which, without rest, 
Quicksilver-like, vanishes from the hand ; 


Show me the fruit which rots before we pluck it, 
And trees, which every day renew their green ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Such a commission terrifies me not ; 
With such treasures, I can serve you. 
Yet, my good friend, the time is now approaching, 
When we might have a little quiet pleasure. 


FAUST. 

If quieted, I ever throw myself upon a couch ; 
Then let it be all over with me! 
If you are ever able flattering to deceive me 
Into believing that I can please myself, 
If you can cheat me with enjoyment, 
Be that for me the last day! 
The bet I offer. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Done! 
FAUST. 
And hand on hand! 
If to the moment I shall ever say: 
Linger awhile! thou art so beautiful ! 
Then mayest thou cast me into fetters. 
Then I will gladly meet destruction ! 
Then may the death bell toll, 
Then art thou free of thy service. 
The clock may stop, the index fall, 
And time for me may be no more!” 
NO. IX. -—— VOL. V. 
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The agreementis now made definite, and Mephistopheles, be- 
ing so great a “ pedant” as to insist upon a written compact, 
the articles are drawn up and signed by Faust, ina drop of his 
own blood. 


“‘ FAUST. 
Only no fear that I shall break the compact ! 
The exertion of my utmost strength 
Is exactly that which I promise. 
I have blown myself up too high; 
In thy rank only do I belong. 
The great spirit has spurned me, 
Nature locks herself up from me. 
The thoughts’ thread is snapped. 
Long have I been disgusted with all knowledge. 
Now in the depths of senses’ enjoyment 
Let us cool our glowing passions ! 
Let us cast ourselves into the rushing of Time, 
Into the rolling of events! 
Then let pain and enjoyment, 
Success and vexation, 
Interchange with each other as they may ; 
Only restless does man work out his existence. 


Thou hearest, of joy is not the question. 

To passion’s tumult I devote myself, 

To painful enjoyment, delicious hate, refreshing anger. 

My bosom, that of knowledge-thirst is cured, 

Shall lock no more its sorrows in itself; 

But that which all humanity partakes of, 

I would enjoy within my inmost self. 

Highest and lowest would my spirit seize, 

Their weal and wo upon my bosom heap, 

And so my proper self enlarge to theirs, 

And like themselves at last shipwreck myself. 
,  MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Ah trust me, who for many thousand years 

Upon this tough food have been chewing, 

That, from the cradle to the bier, 

No man digests the. old leaven ! 

Trust one of us; this universal 

Is only made for a Divinity. 

Himself exists in an eternal splendor; 

Us he has banished into outer darkness ; 

For you alone exist both day and night. 
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FAUST. 

What am I then, if ’tis not possible 
To win the chaplet of humanity, 
Towards which all senses strive ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 
You are, when all is done — just what you are. 
Periwigs of a million curls put on, 
On ell-high buskins elevate your feet, 
You still remain exactly what you are.” 

For the purpose of adding to the means which we have now 
presented to the reader, for forming an idea, at least, of the 
character of Goethe’s Mephistopheles, we subjoin a few ex- 
tracts from one of the most extraordinary scenes in the book, 
that in the Witch’s Kitchen. Faust, who, according to his 
compact with Mephistopheles, has already entered into the whirl 
of tumultuous life, which was his object, finds his advanced age 
and his grey beard decidedly inconvenient; Mephistopheles has, 
accordingly, led him to the Witch’s cave, where he is to receive 
a draught which will renew his youth. 

[** Witch’s ‘Kitchen.] 


[“* Upon a low hearth, a great cauldron stands over the fire. In 


the vapor which rises from it, appear various figures. A female 
baboon sits by the kettle and skims it, and takes care that it does 
notrun over. The male baboon, with the young ones, sits near 
her and warms himself. Walls and ceiling are adorned with the 
most singular witch’s furniture.”’| 


MEPHISTOPHELES. (Pointing to the beasts.) 
See what an agreeable family! 
That is the maid! this the footman! 
(to the beasts,) 
It seems the Frau is not at home? 
THE BEASTS. 
To a feast, 
From the house 
Through the chimney has she gone! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
How long is she apt to remain on her frolics ? 
THE BEASTS. 
Just as long as we are warming our paws. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. (To Faust.) 
How do you find the tender beasts ? 
FAUST. 
As insipid as any thing I ever saw. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Nay, a discourse like this now, 

Is exactly that which I like most to indulge in ! 

( To the beasts.) 

So tell me then, ye cursed puppets, 

What are you whirling about in the broth ? 
BEASTS. 

We are cooking broad beggar soups. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Then you have plenty of customers.” 


. . “While Faust is now looking enraptured into the magic 
mirror, where he beholds his future mistress Margaret; Mephis- 
topheles is solacing himself with all sorts of antics and jocose 
conversation with the beasts. They have at last persuaded him 
to take the seat by the fire; where, reclining at his ease, and play- 
ing with the brush they haye given him, he exclaims: 

“ Here sit I like a monarch on his throne, 

I hold the sceptre here, the crown alone is wanting.” 


“ The kettle, which the she baboon has hitherto left unnoticed, 
begins to run over; a great flame arises, which flares out of the 
chimney. The witch descends through the flame with horrible 
outcries. | 


THE WITCH. 

“Ou! Ou! Ou! Ou! 

Damnable beast! accursed sow! 
Neglect’st the kettle, singest the Frau ! 
Accursed beast ! 


( Observing Faust and Mephistopheles.) 
What is this here ¢ 
Who are you here? 
What would you there ? 
How crept you in 4 
The fire-pain 
Through your marrow and bone. 


[She plunges the skimmer into the kettle, and sprinkles flame 
towards Faust, Mephistopheles, and the beasts. The beasts 
whimper.] 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 
( Who reverses the brush which he holds in his hand, and strikes 
with it among the glasses and pots.) 
,5mash! smash ! 
There lies the broth! 
There lies the glass ! 
’Tis but a jest, 
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The tact, you 
To your own melody. 
( The witch starts back, full of rage and horror.) 

Dost recognise me ? monster, skeleton! 
Dost recognise thy lord and master ? 
What holds me back? Why dol not strike on, 
Demolish thee with all thy monkey-goblins ? 
For the red doublet hast no more respect ? 
Dost recognise the cock’s feather in my cap ? 
Have I disguised my countenance 4 
Must I indeed announce myself ? 

THE WITCH. - 
O lord, forgive the cold salute, 
I saw indeed no cloven foot, 
Where also are your ravens both ? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

For this time you shall be excused ; 
Since ’tis a good while, after all, 
Since either of us saw the other. 
The culture, too, which overspreads the world, 
Has even stretched itself into the devil; 
The northern phantom now no more you see ; 
Where do you notice horns, or tails, or claws ? 
And what concerns the foot, with which | can’t dispense, 
That might with many people do me wrong; 
Therefore, like most young gentlemen, I’ve worn, 
For many years, habitually, false calves. 


THE witcu. (Dancing.) 
Reason and sense I am losing quite, 
Do I see Squire Satan here again ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
That name, woman, | forbid ! 


THE WITCH. 
Wherefore? What has it done to you ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Call me Sir Baron, so the thing is good ; 
I am a cavalier like other cavaliers. 
You doubt not of my noble blood.” 
&c. &c. &e. &e. Ke. 


We have now probably quoted enough to give the reader an 
idea of Mephistopheles. If so, it is all we expected. It will 
be perceived that the fiend is in reality evolved out of Faust’s 
own character. It is the human-bestial separated from the di- 
viner ingredients of human nature. The foundation of the 
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whole conception is contempt. Faust strives through science 
for superhuman power. He is disappointed, and, in conse- 
quence, disgusted with human power. Disgusted with the in- 
sufficiency of science and reason to elevate man above his own 
sphere into that of superior spirits, he despises himself, the bu- 
man intellect, mankind. At this moment Mephistopheles is ori- 
ginated. ‘The principle of contempt condenses into a fiend — 
into the arch-enemy of man. Impelled by the ungovernable 
impulse for power, which is the characteristic of his nature, he 
rushes beyond the charmed circle of human capability, and 
when beyond it, finds bimself in the power of the Demon. 

All this is struck out with wonderful boldness and_brilliancy 
in the dramatic form under which the dialogue between. Faust, 
and the superior spirit who spurns him, is followed by the ap- 
pearance of Mephistopheles, and by Faust’s immediate compact 
with him. Contempt for the human intellect, disgust at the in- 
sufficiency of man, impels him to the compact with the spirit of 
contempt. ‘To distraction, enjoyment, excitement, he devotes 
himself. With a sort of desperate enthusiasm he exclaims: 

“‘ Now in the deeps of senses’ enjoyment, 

Let me cool my glowing passions — 

Let me cast myself into the rushing of Time, 
Into the rolling of events ! 

My bosom, that of knowledge-thirst is cured, 
Shall lock no more its sorrows in itself — 

To passions’ tumult I devote myself.” 


And how much of the moral of the whole poem is concen- 
trated into the sneering comment upon the enthusiasm of Faust 
with which Mephistopheles commenees his soliloquy : 

“Yes —yes — despise reason and science, 
The very highest power of man ; 

Suffer yourself with blinding jugglery 

To be encouraged by the lying fiend, 

Then I have you without condition.” 


There is not in fact, in the whole range of literature, a work 
which contains a sounder, deeper, or more healthy moral than 
this drama. It is, moreover, as we stated in the commencement, 
a poem, which embodies, as it were, the result of all Goethe’s 
studies, actions, life. And it is for this reason that a study of 
this single work would give the reader a very comprehensive no- 
tion of his genius. Faust is a man who has violated the prin- 
ciple of humility, of tranquillity, of contentment with the limi- 
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tations of the human intellect, which was the grand precept, the 
primary law of Goethe’s life. The consequence to Faust of 
this violation,of this struggle to overleap the barrier, is destruc- 
tion, damnation. 

To make the most of present life, of present knowledge; to 
develop to the utmost the human intellect as it exists; and to 
look forward to their complete expansion, to their perfect de- 
velopment, in some future existence, with faith, with placid and 
unrepining hope ; to be universal within the present limitations 
of humanity, and to trust for an universal and unbounded exist- 
ence in a future sphere; this, as we have repeated again and 
again, was—Goethe. ‘The reverse of this —the embodiment 
of man, over-ambitious, disgusted with humanity, and “cursing 
patience ;”’ invoking and devoting himself to the fiend which 
slumbered as yet unformed and chaotic within his own nature 
—this is Faust. 


It will be observed that in this exceedingly superficial notice 
of Faust, we have attempted to discuss nothing but the main 
principle which was at the bottom of the poem. We have pass- 


ed over the sublime “ prologue in heaven.” We have not 
trusted ourselves to express our admiration of the colossal har- 
mony of the archangels’ chorus around the throne of God, that 
sublime strain in which the fabled music of the spheres seems 
actually to have been reduced into language, into poetry. 
Neither have we said any thing of the course of the story, of 
the exciting and wonderful whirl of adventure, which succeeds 
the departure of Faust from his study, and continues to the 
end. The bewitching creation of Margaret, the exquisite 
‘ manner in which her passion is depicted and developed, the 
touching pathos of the catastrophe, the bewildering scenes on 
May-day night ; of all these we have purposely said nothing. 
We have sought, briefly and plainly as was in our power, to — 
set forth the principle of the poem; to show our reasons for the 

opinion that it is the poem of the age. As for selecting any 
passages of peculiar beauty or force, and placing them before 
the reader as specimens, nothing has been farther from our pur- 
pose. It is almost impossible to cull out fragments, to disunite 
a portion of the whole; every line of the poem grows out of 
the whole, is interwoven with the whole, and returns, like the 
branches of the Banian, into the roots and germ of the whole. 
The germ is the great principle which we have endeavored to 
develop, and which is at the roots of the whole poem. The 
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poem, though a fragment in form, exists only as a whole, and 
no extract can furnish an idea of its character. Besides, too, 
one of its minor excellences, as we before remarked, is the ex- 
quisite symmetry of the versification. Almost every species of 
verse, of rhyme, of melody, is to be found within its compass, 
and each the most perfect, the most polished of its kind. It is 
easy then to perceive how useless is, even in a minor sense, se- 
lection and translation. 

We would also observe, that . in speaking of Faust, we like 
to consider it as finished with the first part. Although a whole 
in itself, it is necessarily a fragment too. The human reason is 
a fragment, aad a poem which, like Faust, is an embodiment of 
the different components of human reason, must necessarily be 
afragment. Ending with the first part, it is a whole within it- 
self—a fragment only to the eye of a superior intelligence ; 
just as human reason is complete within itself, and fragmentary 
only in comparison with superior wisdom. 

We must conclude abruptly, though it seems to us that we 
have but just approached the commencement of our subject. 

One word, however, in defence of the plan we have pursued. 
We have left entirely unnoticed very many of Goethe’s most re- 
markable productions. We have done this purposely. To 
examine his works by the catalogue, and to bestow only a few 
comments upon each production, would be impossible in one ar- 
ticle or a dozen. Of Goetz, of Egmont, of Tasso, still more 
of the exquisite Iphigenia, of Mahomet, of the Divan, of the 
countless and invaluable disquisitions on historical, archzeologi- 
cal, and scientific subjects, which are a library in themselves, 
and which were the daily emanations of his most industrious 
and prolific genius — we have not trusted ourselves to say one 
word. Our object has been to generalize, to give, as far as pos- 
sible, results; and from a private, and at any rate, not tempo- 
rary observation of his general productions, to deduce as well 
as we were able the principles and the laws of his genius. 

That we have been superficial when we ought to have been 
profound, no one can be better aware than ourselves. The 
magnitude of the subject which attracted in the outset, has dis- 
heartened us as we proceeded, and we can only conclude this 
long, and, at the same time, utterly incomplete paper, with the 
apology for Faust himself: 

Er ist sich seiner Tollheit halb bewusst. 
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Art. II.—Anthologia Greca ad Palatini codicis fidem edita. 
Editio stereotypa. Lipsige: ex officina Car. Tauchnitii. 


‘«'Tzacn me the songs of a people, and I will tell you what 
were its laws,” is an aphorism, truer than that of Fletcher. 
That the poetry of a nation does react upon its character, and 
may reappear in its institutions, is true ; but obviously, it were 
more philosophic to consider both laws and lyrics, as effects 
rather than causes, or each, as being at once the result and the 
instrument, the significant development, and the evolving 
method of the National Spirit. 

Viewed in this light, the Anthology of a great historical peo- 
ple, becomes an object of no secondary importance ; it is seen 
to be a key, wherewith to unlock the most recondite secrets of 
their life; a clue, whereby we may unravel the most complex 
of the spiritual agencies, by which their existence and destiny 
were determined ; it becomes the exponent of their manners, the 
interpreter of their laws, the symbol of their philosophy, and 
illuminated by, and illuminating these, may afford us a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the process by which their greatness was 
achieved, and of that by which their ruin was finally effected. 

It is worthy of remark, that not until the history of the 
Greeks, as a separate people, was about to be closed — that not 
until the reign of the last Seleuacus— did Meleager, the Syrian, 
appear, to collect into his famous Garland the scattered and 
then perishing flowers of the Minor Greek Poetry. 

The finest, perhaps, of these celebrated epigrams, were com- 
posed by Meleager himself, and are characteristic of the impres- 
sible and sympathetic genius that first conceived the beautiful 
idea of the Anthology —the Flower-collection. How appropri- 
ate, and how beautiful a word! 

The most interesting of the collections, made subsequently to 
the death of Meleager, is that of Agathias, in the sixth century. 
The compositions of this poet, and those of his friend Paul, the 
Silentiary, — inferior to those of the earlier poets, but not desti- 
tute of spirit and elegance — mark, we think, an epoch. 

We ought not to omit mention of Constantinus Cephalus, 
the friend and relative of the Emperor Leo, the philosopher, 
for we owe to him the preservation of all the Anthologies, of 
which he made in the tenth century, a complete collection, the 

NO. 1X.— VOL. V. 
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same that was discovered in the seventeenth by Salmasius, and 
became the basis of that which we now possess. 

The modern editions best known to us, are those of Brunck ; 
of Jacobs, illustrated by copious and valuable notes; and of 
De Bosch, accompanied by the Latin versions of Grotius. 

More nearly within the means of most American students, is 
the homely German edition, the title of which we have placed 
at the head of this article. It contains merely the text, which 
is tolerably correct, and an Index Poetarum, which is sadly the 
reverse. The editor, whoever he may be, seems not very proud 
of his performance, for his name is not prefixed. A few of the 
epigrams are among the poetical selections in the second volume 
of the Greca Majora, and of course within the reach of all 
students ; but as those selections are few, and copies of the com- 
plete Anthology in this country scarce, we shall, in most in- 
stances, prefix to our translations the Greek text. 

When we apply the word epigram to the poetic flowers of 
the Anthology, we must ask the English reader to divest 
himself entirely of the associations commonly connected with 
that term. In its primitive meaning, it corresponded exactly 
with our Anglo-Latin word inscription, and was applied by the 
Greeks to any sentence, a prayer it might be, or a sentiment of 
gratitude, written upon the gifts which they were used to place in 
the temples of the Gods. As, for example, the following, by 
Simonides, of Ceos, are epigrams in this primitive sense of the 
word. 


On votive Arrows in the temple of Minerva. 


T ééa ride nroépoto weravpéva daxpvbevros 
vno ’A@nvains xetrac brwpépia, 

modXart bn crovéevra xara k\6vov év dat gurav 
Tlepody irropdy wv aipart dovoapeva. 

These arrows now from war, the tearful, resting, 
Within Minerva’s fane, are over-roof’d ; 

Erst, in the groaning rout of men contesting, 
With blood of Persian horsemen bathed oft. 


On a Spear placed against a column, in the temple of Jupiter. 
Oitrw rot pedia ravad mort xiova paxpov 
00, Tlavougaiw Znvi pévovo’ iepa. 
én yap KarAK6s Te yépwr, airire rérpvoat 
muxvi kpadatvopéva dni év modépw. 
Thus !—long Ash-spear! this column tall adorn, 
And sacred to Oracular Jove remain ! 
Thy brass is old, and thou, so close in grain, 
With brandishing in battle fierce, art worn. 
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From these, the word was extended to sepulchral and all other 
inscriptions ; and at length, to all short and perfect poems — 
perfect in the sense of entire, and as opposed to fragments. The 
Greek epigrams are wonderfully diversified in their subjects; 
they are religious, dedicatory, commemorative, epicedian, ama- 
tory, convivial, didactic, and sometimes satirical and senten- 
tious ; in this respect, differing quite from the English epigram, 
which in fact is commonly a lampoon, and always involves a 
conceit. Nor are they less various in style,.than in subject. 
We speak of them as simple or elegant, lively or pathetic, sweet 
or sublime. An English epigram, on the contrary, as it never 
rises above the pithy in sentiment, so it never rises above the 
neat in expression. 

The poets, of whose works specimens are preserved in the 
Anthology, are three hundred and twenty in number, occupying 
a period of more than a thousand years; from the age of the 
not inglorious tyrannies, when Simonides struck from the yet 
firm and elastic chords of the Grecian lyre tones clear and 
thrilling as ever aroused the soul of patriotism ; till amidst the 
declensions of the lower Empire, the unstrung and nearly ex- 
hausted instrument returned, to the touch of Agathias, but a * fee- 
ble tinkling.”” We shall present, in this paper, a few of the 
more remarkable fragments and epigrams, from the earlier poets. 
Into the three following eras, the lyrical poetry is naturally 
classified: the era of the democracies, the era of the Grzco- 
Macedonian Empires, and the era of the Roman domination : — 
the age when Greece was limited and combatant, the age when 
she was diffused and dominant, the age when she was con-fused 
and suljicient. But this poetry, though threefold, is yet one. 
The idea which constitutes its unity, is that of man’s personali- 
ty. It is this which, as Cousin has demonstrated, is the repre- 
sentative idea of Greece; the idea of which, the entire Greek 
civilization is the sole complete symbol. It is the principle of 
independence and self-reliance, of boastfulness and self-glorying. 
In its beginning, it was, of necessity, evolved by opposition — 
an opposition, which it found in the self-absorbing and imper- 
sonal absolute, as manifested in the Persian Despotism. Array 
against each other a Greek and a Persian army, and you see 
this atonce. Each Persian confides in the whole, and fixes his 
gaze upon the Royal Standard ; each Greek confides in himself, 
and fights for his own good shield. Each mentions the name 
of his God; but the Persian, with humble subjection, the Greek 
with haughty sympathy; he believes in Hercules, but on that 
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account, only depends the more on himself. As an instance of 
this spirit manifested in poetry, take the following inscription by 
Simonides, for the altar of Jupiter the Liberator. 


Tovde 106’ "Eddaves fipn xepds, Epyw”Apnos, 
évrodpo Woyds Adpare wecBopevor, 

Tlépoas ’egedicavres, éevbepov ‘EXade xoopoy 
‘sdpvcavro Ards Bwydv "EXevOepiov. 


When Greeks —on strength of hand, on arms with which they 
strove, 
On resolute endurance of the soul, relying — 
The aoe Sa expelled ; they rnis— Greece free, so glori- 
ing— 

An altar did » a to Liberating Jove. 

Here the principle, excited by a recent contest, and rendered 
intense by a present triumph, is manifested with the utmost pos- 
sible distinctness ; but though less apparent in the outward form, 
it is not less truly the vivifying soul of the other iyrical manifes- 
tations of what was, indeed. Greece. For example, in the ele- 
gy. Itis disputed among scholars, whether Simonides or some 
preceding poet invented the elegy; but it is plain, that neither 


he, nor any other, invented the elegiac Spirit. Of this, the 
transcendent origin is a sense of the importance of individuals. 
Take any sepulchral inspiration — take the simplest of all, the 
following, by Simonides : — 


Lapa r60E LivOngr nario éréOnxe Oavoyre. 


This mound o’er Spinther, dead, his father piled. 


Tous, this is affecting — for brief as it is, it is weighty with the 
immense interests, — calm as it is, it is warm with the tenderest 
affections of humanity. But what makes it so? It is our sense 
of the great worth of a human being. The poet who wrote, 
the people who were moved by it, must have felt the same. You 
do not feel this? The inscription itself seems to you mea- 
gre? Its simplicity not affecting, perchance affected? Webeg 
you to follow us, while we further consider the character and 
genius of Simonides, and perhaps you will perceive reasons 
for pronouncing a different verdict. The fine stanza in which 
Wordsworth has spoken of him, will aptly introduce, and per- 
- haps, in some measure, authenticate, what we have briefly to 
say, concerning this “ highest, wisest, purest spirit of antiquity.” 


O ye who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore, 
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What rapture! could ye seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides. 

Simonides, the son of Leoprepes, the most illustrious of three 
poets so named, was born at Ceos, one of the Cyclades, the 
nearest to Attica, about 558, B. C., and died at Syracuse, about 
467, B. C., aged 90 years, retaining, it is said, to the last, the 
extraordinary faculties of his mind, unimpaired by age. He 
was the contemporary and associate of Pittacus, of Mitylene, 
Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens, Pausanias, King of Sparta, 
Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, of Themistocles, and of Aleuades, 
Prince of Thessaly. He saw the war of Xerxes; and the bat- 
tles of Thermopyle, Marathon, Platzea, and Salamis, were cel- 
ebrated by him in verse, that thrilled the heart of Greece. It 
is said of him, that he invented the elegy, and artifical memory ; 
that he added four letters to the Greek Alphabet, and an eighth 
string to the lyre. He was the first who wrote poems for money, 
and on this account, was accused of avarice, a charge of which all 
authors should acquit him. With acute sensuous perceptions 
he was yet moderately influenced by the sensual propensities, 
and love, in the Greek sense, was never the theme of his poetry ; 
but that he possessed tenderness of heart, and generosity of soul, 
there can be no doubt. With the evidence of such qualities, 
his works are imbued. ‘The characteristic traits of what is ex- 
tant of these are, —in the thought, that union of depth and 
distinctness, which results from what Coleridge, declaring it to 
be a capital indication of genius, called subtilty ;— and in the 
expression, a simplicity that, according to the subject, is either 

*tender or sublime, but always affecting. 

We proceed to vindicate these remarks, by the citation and 
analysis of several fragments, illustrated by numerous versions. 
The following is part of a hymn: 

On those who fell at Thermopyle. 
Toy ev Oepporidats Bavovrwy 
Evrdsis pty a Tixa, xaos 0’ 5 wérpos, 
Bupés 3’ 6 ragos, mpd yodv de pvaorts, 
’O 8’ olxros Pratvos. 
"Evraguoy de rétodrov 
Oir’ cipds 660’ 3 ravdapérop 
"Apavpwose ypévos, 'avdpav ayabar. 
7O & onkds otxerav 
Evdogiav Eddddos 20daro. 
Maprovper de Acwvidas, 
’O Lndpras Bacrrevs, dperas péyav Aedorras 
Kécpov, dévaty re xdéos. 
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Line for line as in the original. Wilson.* 


Of those that died at Thermopyle, 

Very glorious is the fortune, renowned too is the fate, 

An altar is their tomb, for libations (they have) the remembrance 
of men, 

And the lamentation (for them is their) eulogium. 

Such a funeral as this 

Neither mouldiness, nor all-subduing 

Time, shall efface, — (the funeral) of brave men. 

This sacred enclosure of the servants 

Of Greece, hath won for itself great glory. 

This testifies Leonidas 

Sparta’s King, in that he hath left for himself the great 

Adornment, and ever-flowing renown of valiant deeds, 


R.— a contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 


In dark Thermopyle, they lie, 
Oh death of glory, there to die! 
Their tomb, an altar is, their name, 
A mighty heritage of fame : 
Their dirge is triumph — cankering rust 
And time, that turneth all to dust, 
That tomb shall never waste nor hide, — 
The tomb of warriors, true and tried. 
The full-voiced praise of Greece around 
Lies buried in that sacred mound ; 
Where Sparta’s King, Leonidas, 
In death, eternal glory has. 

London and Westminster Review. 


Of those who at Thermopyle were slain, 

Glorious the doom, and beautiful the lot ; 

Their tomb an altar; men from tears refrain 

To honor them, and praise, but mourn them not. 

Such sepulchre, nor drear decay 

Nor all-destroying time shall waste ; this right have they. 
Within their grave, the homebred glory 

Of Greece is laid ; this witness gives 

Leonidas, the Spartan, in whose story 

A wreath of famous virtue ever lives. 


No. Lt . 


The fallen at Thermopyle, 
Glorious their fortune! sweet their fall ! 


* The nature of the discussions in this article, obliges us to quote, contrary to 
usage, from periodicals. 

+ We have found it convenient to denote our own translations, by Roman 
Numerals, 
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An altar is their tomb; and shall 
Remembrance for libations be ; 
And for lamentings, eulogy. 
Brave men! such burial as theirs 
Decay, nor time, that all subdue, 
Shall e’er efface ; those servants true 
Of Greece! this tomb, their glory shares, 
Bear witness, Sparta’s martyred King, 
Leonidas, who ever wears 
The wreath of fame, such virtues bring. 
No. II. 
Of those who died at Thermopyle, 
Both glorious is the lot, and beautiful the fall ! 
An altar is their tomb ; for pourings, shall 
Remembrance, and for wailings, praises be. 
And an entombment such as this, hath been 
Nor mouldiness, nor, who doth all subdue, 
Shall Time — efface ; —the entombment of brave men ! 
And the sepulchre of her servants too, 
The honoring thoughts of Greece, for ’tself hath won. 
And testifies Leonidas the same, 
The Spartan King, t’ himself of brave deods done 


Leaving the adornment great, the ever-flowing fame. 


Of those in Thermopylae, that died 
Both glorious is the fortune, and BEAUTIFUL IS THE FALL. 
Kaos, beautiful ; not ** renowned,” as Wilson has it. Térpos 
fall; from rw, not * fate,” as Wilson renders it, nor “lot,” as 
the L. and W. Reviewer; there is in the original, a twofold 
antithesis, indicated by pv, de. ** Glorious,” i. e. in the opinion 
.of men; “ beautiful,” i. ¢., in itself, inherently. ‘ Fortune,” 
i.e. their death as happening to them; “fall,” i.e. their death 
in itself, and considered in relation to the circumstances under 
which it took place. ‘R.’s” version of these two lines, is as 
unlike the original as possible. ‘ Dark” is gratuitous; “they 
lie,” superfluous ; and “‘ Oh death of glory! there to die!” but 
half of what Simonides said and meant. 
No. I. gives all the ideas of the poet, but in a form less for- 
cible than his ; and ‘ sweet” is not quite the sense of xadts. No. 
IL. is strictly literal. 


An altar their tomb ; for libations,* remembrance ; 
And the wailing (for them, ) is praise. 
* For xodv, literally libations, but met. funeral rites. Brodeus has yordy, chil- 
dren; and for oixros, wailing, —olros, death : — when the passage would read — 


An altar is their tomb ; for offspring, they have remembrance, 
And their death is their eulogiwm. 
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We all remember the sacred simile—‘* We must needs die, 
and are as water spilt upon the ground, which cannot be gath- 
ered up.” To the imaginative Greek, the libation, as a funeral 
rite, was the symbol of human life, spilt, and irrecoverably lost. 
To him, therefore, the expression — “ for libations, shall be re- 
membrance”’ — was the most forcible that could be conceived ; 
not from the resemblance, but from the intense opposition be- 
tween the idea symbolized by the rite, and that of the shadowy 
existence beyond the grave, which exhibited to them its liveliest 
and most cherished aspect, under the form of posthumous fame. 
R.’s version of this line is very bad; “ Their name, a mighty 
heritage of fame,” is senseless verbiage. The L. and W. Re- 
viewer misconceives the Greek ; ‘men from tears refrain to 
honor them,” is not in Simonides. In the next line, the Review- 
er is very happy — *‘ men praise, but mourn them not,” is the 
sense to a nicety. Nos. I. and II. are faithful to the Greek, but 
No. Il. most so. ‘ Libations,” being Anglo-Latin, is less forci- 
ble than ‘‘ pourings,” which, like xodv of which it is the English 
synonym, is a verbal picture of the act. 

An entombment, such as this, 
Neither mouldiness, nor the all-subduer, 
Shall efface, time ; — of brave men ! 

Entombing, not atomb. R. says ‘ tomb;” the Reviewer, 
“sepulchre.” Both arewrong. ‘ This right have they,” by 
the Soot is bad; but decay, must needs have arhyme. No. I. 
is good ; No. II. seems to us perfect, preserving both the senti- 
ment and the form of the original. 

This sepulchre of her servants, also, 
The honoring thoughts of Greece, hath-won-for-itself. 

Of these two lines, the renderings are very diverse. Wilson, 
who is followed by us in No. I., severs evdogay from Ed)ados, and 
construes it, “‘ great glory ;” which is in the lexicons, but is 
not the primitive and etymological meaning. R. says, “ the 
full-voiced praise of Greece,” which is better, but still wide of 
the mark ; and absurdly, he buries it in the ‘sacred mound.” 
The Reviewer says, ‘‘homebred glory of Greece,” which is 
ridiculous. 

And bears witness to this Leonidas, 
Sparta’s King, in that of valor, he hath left himself the great 
Adornment, and the ever-flowing renown. 

In these lines is the chief difficulty of well translating this 

sense-fraught and simply worded fragment. Wilson’s version 
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of them, from which our prose is altered, so as to exhibit the 
order, is perfect. R. puts the original to death on a Procrus- 
tean bed, by curtailment. So does the Reviewer, whose last 
line, moreover, is sheer nonsense. No. I. paraphrases them, and 
No. II. attempts to translate them literally, and is successful, 
though not without a certain stiffness. ‘More mournful than 
the tears of Simonides,” Wilson quotes from Catullus. But 
this hymn is not mournful; this dirge is a triumph; and the 
heroes envied, not lamented, who greatly dying for their country, 
by that death became conquerors of forgetfulness. Of the epi- 
grams, attributed to Simonides, the greater part are elegiac, 
and of the elegies, the greater part are on those who fell in the 
Persian war. Universally known is the inscription on the Altar- 
tomb of the three hundred. It has been translated times without 
number ; and by illustrious translators, Cicero standing at their 
head. 


*Q betv’ Gyyerrov Aaxedatpovioss Ste rpde 
xeipeba, rots xeivav phpact mecOspevot. 


Translation. W. L. Bowles. 


Go, tell the Spartans, thou who passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie. 


To this, we cannot resist the desire of adding an epigram, in 
praise of certain women of Corinth, to whose prevailing inter- 
cessions with Venus, the safety of that Citadel of Greece was 
attributed. 

Aid’ trep 'EX\dévev re cai evOvpiyov rodunrav 
Eoraber éviipevae Kirpide datpoveat : 
od yiip rogopéporewy éufoaro di’’Adgpodira 
Mijdors ‘EAA ava axpérodty mpodopev. 
No. III. 


Literally line for line, as in the original. 


These for the Greeks, and for their fair-fighting townsmen, 

Stood praying to Cypris — heavenly (women,) 

For not to archers (i.e. to those fighting with cowardly weapons,) 
did divine Aphrodite plan, 

(Namely) to the Medes, to betray the citadel of Greece. 


London and Westminster Review. 


For Greece, and most to aid their townsmen bold, 
These women, much the Cyprian power besought: 
Great Aphrodite loved this noblest hold 
Of Greece, for it against the Medians fought. 

NO. IX. —= VOL. V. 
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No. IV. 
For Greece, and for their townsmen fair in fight, 
These maids divine, to Cypris stood to pray ; 
For not to archer Medes, did Aphrodite 
Devise the Grecian fortress to betray. 

The Reviewer misses the point of the epigram, and his ver- 
sion is quite Janghable. The force of the original, depends on 
the contrast between the fazr-fighting Greeks, and the Archer 
Medes; yet the Reviewer seems not to have observed this, and 
with an amusing unconsciousness of the absurdity, he omits the 
“archers” altogether, ‘There appears to be one, and perhaps 
two, double meanings in the word épjcaro, but these defy transla- 
tion. The epigram is apparently founded on the defeat of the 
Medes, in an intrigue to gain possession of Corinth, by the se- 
duction of some female inhabitant. 

Majestic, in the fragment concerning the fallen at Thermo- 
pyle, is the nakedness of thoughts by words, as if unclothed ; 
majestic, but severe. Sublime, that brief inscription on the 
Altar-tomb, and sternly characteristic of those in whose mouths 
it is placed,—the Laconian heroes; sublime, but haughty. 
Not in these, nor in such as these, is breathed the true genius of 
Simonides, the tender-hearted and the pure. But now we listen 
to a different strain. It is not the exulting song of a nation 
freed, shouting its joy at the grave of the deliverers; nor yet 
the hollow tones of the heroic shades, proud even in death. It 
is the voice of a woman, and a mother, in her sorrow. The 
lament of Danaé is sweeter than that other fragment, and that 
epitaph, because it is sadder; and it is higher too, in sentiment, 
because it is humbler in spirit than those. It accordingly has 
ever been considered the master-piece of what remains to us of 
the poet’s works. As such, we shall treat of it somewhat at 
length. Wilson, in the admirable articles on the Greek An- 
thology in Blackwood, gave no fewer than fifteen versions ; four 
Latin, eleven English. Of these, we shall transfer to our pages 
all the Latin, and four of the English versions, viz.: those of 
Wilson, (Christopher North,) J. Walton, Bryant, and W. Hay. 
To these, we shall add a version from the London and West- 
minster Review, already quoted, and one from the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, which is rather curious. 

We give the Latin versions as a stimulant to emulation, and 
as a guide to the emulous. We invite particular attention to 
the version of F. T. Price, and the imitation (Wilson calls it 
‘a tender transfusion”) by Bishop Markham. Latin composi- 
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tion is not a frivolous accomplishment —they are frivolous 
scholars who think it suach—but in America it is too much 
neglected? 

Danaé was the daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos; and by 
her father was shut up in a brazen tower, because the oracle 
had declared that his daughter’s son should put him to death. 
She became pregnant notwithstanding by ‘ Jupiter of the Gol- 
den Shower ;” and having given birth to a son, was by her 
father’s order, put with her infant into a chest, and thrown into 
the sea. The chest was found by fishermen; the mother and 
child saved ; and the latter having grown up, killed his grand- 
father, and so fulfilled the oracle. 


‘Ore Napvaxt év datdadéa Gvepos 
Bpéipe mviwv, kivnOitod Te Atpva 
Acipare ijpenev, dvd’ ddvdvrowoe 
Tlapecdts, appi re Tepot Bade 
Dida yépa, eirev re’ & rexos, 

Oiov Exw xévov* od d’ dwrets, yadaOnva r’ 
Hropt xvdocers iv drepret dbpare, 
Karkeoybpp: 62, voxrtNapre?, 

Kvave:y re dvég" ri. 0’ dvdtav 
*YrepOe reiv kopav Babetay 

Tlaptdvros Kiparos ovK ad<tyets, 

O:8 avipov G0iyyav, ropprpea 
Keipevos év yavide, rpéowmov kadov" 

Ei dé rot dewvdv roye dewov iy, 

Kai xev épav (/nparwy errov 

*Y rez yes ovtas, xédopar, cide Bpégos, 
Eidirw de zovros, ivdirw dperpov xaxév’ 
Maratofovdia dé ris pavein, 

Zed marep, ix céo’ 8 re d) Oapoadéov 
Exos, fvyopar reyvbge dixas poe 


Jortin. 


Nocte sub obsuro, verrentibus eequora ventis, 
Quum brevis immensa cymba nataret aqua, 
Multa gemens Danaé subjecit brachia nato, 
Et tenere lachrymis immaduere gene 

Tu tamen ut dulci, dixit, pulcherrime, somno, 
Obrutus, et metuens tristia nulla, jaces. 
Quamvis, heu quales cunas tibi concutit unda, 
Preebet et incertam pallida luna facem. 

Et vehemens flavos everberat unda capillos, 
Et prope, subsultans, irrigat ora liquor. 

Nate, meam sentis vocem ? Nil cernis et audis, 
Teque premunt placidi vincula blanda dei, 
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Nec mihi purpureis effundis blesa labellis 
Murmura, nec natos confugis usque sinus. 
Care, quiesce, puer, sevique quiescite fluctus, 
Et mea qui pulsas corda, quiesce, dolor. 

Cresce puer; matris cari atque ulciscere luctus, 
Tuque tuos saltem protege summe Tonans. 


William Markham, Archbishop of York. 


His conatibus occupata, ocellos 
Guttis lucidulis adhuc madentes 
Convertit, puerum sopore vinctum 
Qua nutrix placido sinu fovebat : 

“ Dormis !”’ inquit, “‘O miselle, nec te 
Vultus exanimes silentiumque 

Per longa atria commovent, nec ullo 
Fratrum tangeris aut meo dolore ; 
Nec sentis patre destitutus illo, 

Qui gestans genibusque brachiove, 
Aut formans lepidam tuam loquelam, 
Tecum mille modis ineptiebat. 

Tu dormis, volitantque qui solebant 
Risus in roseis tuis labellis. 

Dormi, parvule! nec mali dolores, 
Qui matrem cruciant tuz quietis 
Rumpant somnia. Quando, quando, tales 
Redibunt oculis meis sopores !” 


Robert Smith. 


Ventus quum fremeret, superque cymbam 
Horrentis furor immineret unde, 

Non siccis Danaé genis, puellum 
Circumfusa suum; * Miselle,” dixit, 
‘*O que sustineo! sopore dulci 

Dum tu solveris, insciaque dormis 
Securus requie ; neque has per undas 
Illeetabile, luce sub maligna, 
Formidas iter, impetumque fluctus 
Supra cesariem tuam profundam 

Nil curas salientis, ipse molli 
Porrectus tunica, venustas infans ; 
Nec venti fremitum. Sed, O miselle, 
Si mecum poteras dolore, saltem 
Junxisses lachrymas meis querelis. 
Dormi care puer! gravesque fluctus, 
Dormite ! O utinam mei dolores 
Dormirent simul !” 
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F. T. Price—A Contributor in Blackwood. 


Cum rabidi fremuere noti, fluctusque ruere, 
Precipitem tenuit per mare cista viam. 

Tum dixit Danaé, complectens Persea, malis 
Non siccis, tremula, matris amore, manu: 

**O puer! O quantos mihi sors tolerare dolores ! 
At te securem te sopor almus habet. 

Qualia prebet Avus nescis cunabula, somno 
Vinctus, dum mea dat lactea mamma torum. 
Ceci per noctem dum splendet luna sedemus, 
Arcet enim radios zre ligata domus. 

Flumina non tuto tibi pratereuntia cure 

Nec super intactas que ruit unda comas. 

Nil tibi purpurea nil cure in veste jacenti 
Ventorum voces iraque, care puer. 

Si vero dolor iste tibi dolor esset, et aures 
Exigua biberent hzec mea verba tue. 

Care puer, dormi, jubeo; mare dormiat oro, 
Dormiat immensum, ne sit inane, malum. 
Consilium hoc frustrare, Pater, votumque quod audax 
Vindicet ut posthac da mala nostra puer !” 


The delight with which we have dwelt upon these elegant 
versions, will be shared by those who shall take the trouble to 
peruse them with attention, and to compare them with the ori- 
ginal. Of the four, Wilson preferred Price; we rather favour 
Smith on account of his versification, which seems to us very, 
very melodious. Not so, we fear, are Price’s hexameters, be- 
sides that these are as hexameters less suited to a subject so 
simple in its pathos. The last objection holds good against 
Jortin’s version, in reference to which indeed it was first started 
by Tytler. Price’s version again is the most literal of all. 
Markham’s felicitous imitation is a fragment from a poem which 
we had never the pleasure of seeing, and which, says Wilson, 
‘paints a great princess taking leave of an affectionate husband 
on his death-bed, and endeavoring afterwards to comfort her 
inconsolable family by these affecting strains.” So much for 
the Latinists; let us now examine the English translations. 


Literally line for line. Wilson. 


When on the curiously-framed ark the wind 

Blowing roared, and the agitated ocean 

Overwhelmed (Danaé) with dread — with not unmoistened 
Cheeks, around Perseus she cast 

Her tender hand, and said: oh! child, 
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What suffering is mine ; but thou sleepest sweetly, and on a milky 

Breast thou slumberest deeply in a pleasureless abode, 

Secured with nails of brass, and during the moonshine 

( Thou art) in gloomy darkness :—but thou over thy dry 

Deep hair, heedest not the wave passing by 

Nor the voices of the wind, in (thy) purple 

Little cloak lying — beautiful countenance ! 

But if verily to thee this calamity were a calamity, 

Thou indeed hadst to my words thy little 

Ear applied, — but sleep on, I charge thee, my child; 

Let the sea too sleep, and sleep my immeasurable evils. 

A foolish device may this appear 

Oh! Father Jupiter, by thy means, and what is indeed a daring 

Expression, I pray for vengeance for myself by means of this my 
child. ; 


Joseph Warton—Master of Winchester. 


When the raging sea began to roar, and the waves to beat so 
violently on the chest as to threaten to overset it, Danaé threw 
her arm fondly around Perseus, and said, the tears trickling 
down her cheeks, “O my son, what sorrows dé I undergo! 
But thou art wrapt in a deep slumber; thou sleepest soundly 
like a sucking child, in this joyless habitation, in this dark and 
dreadful night lighted only by the glimmerings of the moon! 
Covered with thy purple mantle, thou regardest not the waves 
that dash around thee, nor the whistling of the winds! Oh 
thou beauteous babe, if thou wert sensible of this calamity, thou 
wouldst lend thy tender ears to my complaints. Sleep on, I 
beseech thee, oh my child! sleep with him, O ye billows! and 
sleep likewise my distress.” 


William Cullen Bryant. 


The night winds howled — the billows dashed 
Against the tossing chest ; 

‘And Danaé to her broken heart 
Her slumbering infant prest. 


My little child, in tears she said — 
To wake and weep is mine, 

But thou canst sleep — thou dost not know 
Thy mother’s lot and thine. 


The moon is up, the moonbeams smile — 
They tremble on the main ; 

But dark, within my floating cell, 
To me they smile in vain. 
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Thy folded mantle wraps thee warm, 
Thy clustering locks are dry, 

Thou dost not hear the shrieking gust, 
Nor breakers booming high. 


As o’er thy sweet unconscious face 
A mournful watch I keep, 

I think, did’st thou but know thy fate, 
How thou would’st also weep. 


Yet, dear one, sleep, anid sleep, ye winds 
That vex the restless brine — 

When shall these eyes, my babe, be sealed 
As peacefully as thine. 


London and Westminster Review. 


And when upon the graven coffer fell 
The wind, and dashed the watery swell, 
With wetted cheeks she sank in mickle fear, 
And her hand on Perseus pressed, 
And said, “ my child, what grief is here ! 
But thou upon my milky breast, 
In this mournful brass-bound ark, 
Takest thus thy quiet rest, 
*Mid the lamp-illumined dark. 
Nor the waves that ripple past, 
O’er thy long unmoistened hair, 
Heedest thou, nor voiceful blast, 
In thy purple garment laid, thou a face so fair. 
But if this pain to thee were pain, 
Thine ear had heard my voice complain ; 
Rest thou my child in sleep, 
And still may rest the deep, 
And rest my boundless wo. 
And soon O! Father Jove, from thee 
May help be sent to us below ; 
And if my words too boldly flow, 
For this my baby’s sake forgive thou me.” 


Encyclopedia Britannica.—Article Simonides, 


Sweet child! what anguish does thy mother know, 
Ere cruel grief has taught thy tears to flow! 
Amidst the roaring wind’s tremendous sound, 
Which threats destruction as it howls around ; 

In balmy sleep thou liest as at the breast, 
Without one bitter thought to break thy rest. 

The glimmering moon in pity hides her light, 

And shrinks with horror at the ghastly sight. 
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Didst thou but know, sweet innocent! our woes, 
Not opiate’s power thy eye-lids now could close. 
Sleep on, sweet babe! ye waves in silence roll ; 
And lull, O lull to rest my tortured soul ! 


William Hay. 


When round the wondrous ark the winds 
Were roaring, and the sea 

With all its fierce and yeasty waves 
Was booming mournfully. 


Acrisius’ daughter, while the tears 
Are trickling down her cheeks, 
All terror-stricken, clasps her babe, 
And thus the mother speaks :— 


“‘ Perseus, my child, what woes are mine! 
Thou sleepest, — take thy rest, 

Upon that breast which nurses thee — 
Thy loving mother’s breast ; 


Cheerless abode for thee, my babe, 
This brazen-bolted ark ! 

Which though the moonbeams flicker o’er 
Yet all within is dark. 


Thou heedest not the surging waves, — 
The wild waves rolling by, 

They injure not thy long, deep hair, 
For every lock is dry. 


Thou heedest not the angry brawl 
Of the loud winds piping wild, 
Wrapt in thy little purple cloak, — 

My beautiful! — my child! 


Oh! if thou felt that depth of wo, 
That makes thy mother weep, 

How would thine ears drink in her words ! 
—No, no, she bids thee sleep. 


Sleep on, my babe, I bid thee sleep, 
And sleep thou raging sea, 

And sleep ye countless, cruel griefs, 
Of miserable me. 


Grant, mighty Jove, that this device 
May yet confounded be, 

And, daring prayer! may this my son 
Avenge thy Danaé. 
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Wilson’s translation, as he himself confesses, is imperfect. 
“And ona milky breast” should be “and with a nursling’s 
heart,” i. e., with the tranquillity proper to an unweaned infant. 
Wilson frankly acknowledges this mistake — not peculiarly his 
—§in a subsequent number of Blackwood ; but he winds up the 
acknowledgment with a proposition that we cannot admit. 
This is, to substitute for yadain, of a nursling, — yadnvay, calm ; 
—so as to read the passage thus: 


What suffering is mine! but thou sleepest, ay, with a calm breast 
Dost thou slumber in thy cheerless mansion. 


T'ada6nvy, he thinks, does not bring out forcibly enough that con- 
trast to ov exe rovov, which the Greek poet meant in that line to 
convey. He adds, “ We find that yadem» has given much 
trouble to every translator, so nobody ought to be sorry to 
part with it. It would, we are sure, be much easier to accu- 
moulate a hundred critical objections to it, than to translate it 
elegantly.” 

With all deference be it said, we differ 2m toto with the vete- 
ran critic. Tadanv» does express forcibly the poet’s meaning, 
more forcibly than would yadna, and to translate it elegantly 
involves no greater difficulty than is implied in taking the 
meaning from any lexicon, thus — 


What suffering I endure! but thou sleepest sweetly! ay, with a 
nursling’s 
Heart, dost thou profoundly slumber in this cheerless abode. 


Or take it in Warton’s simple, but to our minds, affecting prose 
— ‘But thou art wrapt in a deep slumber; thou sleepest 
soundly like a sucking child in this joyless habitation!” «‘ With 
a milkling’s heart” would be still more literal, if our fastidious 
ears would bear it. But say nursling ; it is full of melting and 
motherly tenderness ; it gives, what ¢hére should be and else is 
not given, the idea of helplessness; it is, in short, exactly what 
our feelings demand in that place; and what, as we devoutly 
believe, was in the imagination of Simonides. 

‘¢In the moonshine,” for voer:aure:, night-shining, is another 
commonly received e¢onstruction which Wilson subsequently 
disavows. ‘‘ We no longer doubt that »v«rAapre is a poetical 
amplification and exaggeration of yadxcoyongo; 1. €., that the poet 
meant to say that the ark was night-glimmering, and partly, per- 
haps, because it- was brass-nailed ; but night-glimmering is here 
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added as descriptive of Danaé’s melancholy situation. Cat’s- 
eye-glimmer of light in total darkness is very melancholy, and 
the contemplative Greek would not even overlook this morsel 
of misery in describing what agitated a female bosom.— Moon- 
light, or starlight, or some other light, is required to make the 
brass nails glimmer. And why call the cloaklet purple, unless 
its color was visible? Danaé and her child were not in a bed- 
and-table-linen chest. It let in some light and some air; and 
Simonides saw the pair ‘ now in glimmer and now in gloom.’ ” 

This is ingenious, and a part of the truth, but not, we are 
persuaded, the whole. ‘To ascertain what is the whole truth, 
let us examine more closely what immediately follows. Kuvavéw 
re dv6g is translated by Wilson ‘in gloomy darkness.” But 
év6g is a derivative from végos, a cloud; hence its primitive 
meaning is darkness produced by clouds, —becloudment ; hence, 
secondarily, a storm accompanied by clouds. Now every one 
must have observed how pallid and spectral day-light becomes 
when transmitted through or reflected from dense and sky-veil- 
ing clouds; and this, it seems to us, was that night-like-glim- 
mer with gloom contending, which appeared so melancholy to 
the unhappy daughter of Acrisius. ‘The ark was night-glim- 
mering, ‘‘ and partly, perhaps, because it was brass-nailed ;”’ but 
chiefly, from the gloomy overclouding of the storm-darkened 
skies. —‘* Thou sleepest soundly in a cheerless ark, secured 
with brass nails, and dimly-lighted in this dark cloud storm.” 

‘«‘ Bryant’s version,” observes Wilson, “is not properly a 
version at all, and we suspect he never saw the original; but 
’tis a very pretty little poem, and very natural, with the excep- 
tion of the cold conceit in the last two lines of the penultimate 
stanza, which expresses a sentiment the very reverse of that 
which was at poor Danaé’s heart, and which must be offensive 
to the feelings of any mother.” The stanza thus commented 
upon was as follows: 


And thou, didst thou but know thy fate, 
Wouldst weep my tears to see ; 
And I, methinks, should weep the less, 
Wouldst thou but weep with me. 


In reading it, we fee] that Wilson’s remark, though severe, was 
not unjust; and so Bryant felt, and in the next edition of his 
poems, substituted for the faulty stanza the very beautiful one 
beginning — “ As o’er thy sweet unconscious face.” 

The version of the London and Westminster Review is almost 
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a burlesque of the original. ‘What grief is here,” is simple 
with a vengeance, and considering what goes before, rather 
ambiguous in meaning. 


“ And her hand on Perseus pressed, 
And said, my child, what grief is here /” 


i.e., in Perseus! ‘’Mic the Jamp-illumined dark” is a new 
rendering altogether, and one that we can’t admit. Kvavew re 
évepy, translate them as you will, are words incompatible with 
the hypothesis of the lamp. Acrisius allowed his daughter no such 
comfort as that; if indeed it would not have proved more care 
than comfort: for unless she held it in hand all the while, one 
roll of that tremendous sea would surely upset and extinguish it. 
But, quoth the Reviewer, in his prose, “the sea is not in any 
extraordinary commotion ;” and in his verse, he speaks, agree- 
ably to this notion, of “‘¢ie wind” (without an epithet) “ that on 
the graven coffer fell,” and of the ‘‘ watery swell,” and of * the 
waves that ripple past.” So he makes Danaé say, —“ And 
still may rest the deep,’” — meaning of course, that the sea being 
quiet, Danaé wishes it to continue so. But Simonides tells us 
that the wind blowing roared, and that the sea being put in com- 
motion (xtndeca) by it, broke over (vxep#) the chest so as to 
strike with terror the imprisoned princess. — In the last line of 
the reviewer’s version is another quite new rendering, by which 
Danaé’s anguish-wrung, and as she herself fears, almost too 
daring demand of justice for herself by the avenging hand of 
her child, is converted into a puling prayer for the forgiveness 
of what seems to us a very inoffensive petition for deliverance 
from her present distress. —Many saree ea faults there 
are, but we omit notice of them. 

Far, far better, we had almost said, is the version from the 
Encyclopedia ; ,inasmuch as the affectation of simplicity is more 
disgusting than the most turgid bombast. It would be a stupid 
thing to criticise the version last named, as stupid almost as it 
would be to have written it. The vices are too glaring. One 
line is astounding — that (we have italicised it) in which the 
slumbering Perseus, the infant demigod, ‘the son of Jupiter, 
Aureus, gold-and-god-begotten,” with his clustering curls and 
‘‘ beautiful countenance,” is converted into a “ ghastly sight !” 
from which ‘the glimmering moon shrinks with horror !” 

Mr. Hay’s version is generally allowed to be the best of those 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine, but even it is not perfect. 
The ballad stanza in whieh it is written, has indeed the advan- 
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tage of presenting, successively, “‘the exquisite sketches, that 
compose this beautiful fragment; but on the other hand, as a 
measure, it is confined, and to our ear, somewhat too lively. 
‘“‘ One striking beauty of the original,” as Wilson quotes from 
Lord Woodhouselee’s Essay on Translation, “ is the easy and 
loose structure of the verse, which has little else to distinguish 
it from animated discourse, than the harmony of syllables.” 
‘*‘ And Dionysius cites it as an instance of that form of composi- 
tion, in which poetry approaches the freedom of prose.” To 
perfectly imitate in English, the free-flowing rhythm of the ori- 
ginal, is perhaps not possible ; but better suited than Hay’s 
stanza to effect this, appears to us, that with three octo-syllabic 
lines, and a fourth of four syllables only. It is very flowing, 
and the short closing line has a melancholy cadence, not unlike, 
in effect, that of the minor key in music; and by allowing the 
stanzas to run into one another, the composition may be made 
to approach the freedom of prose. Such a version we have at- 
tempted, but before producing it, must say that we have graver 
objections to Hay’s than are founded upon its form. It is too 
paraphrastic, and misses some effective touches of the original. 
‘Clasps her babe,” for instance. The Greek says, ‘¢ Around 
Perseus cast her tender arm.” ‘ Thine ears ;” the Greek — 
‘* thy little ear.” It is the caressing fondness of these, and like 
epithets, that make this ‘‘ the precious, tender-hearted scroll of 
pure Simonides.” ‘‘ Beautiful countenance !”, is not well ren- 
dered by “ My beautiful! my child !” And “ take thy rest,” is 
a blemish. Danaé wonders that Perseus can sleep so soundly — 
she does not at first say to him “ Take thy rest.” That was 
an after thought. To put it in where Hay does, injures the 
effect of “but sleep, I bid thee, child.” Yet Mr. Hay’s version 
is beautiful, beautiful exceedingly ! And it is imbued, as ‘* Chris- 
topher North” sweetly alliterates, ‘‘with the tenderness over- 
coming the terror— with the despondency, not despair — of 
dear, deveted Danaé.”’ 

But we proceed with our version, which we attempted to 
make very literal : 


Danaé. No. V. 


When on the curious ark, the winds 
Blew roaring, and the heaving sea 

That on it beat, with terror whelmed 
Her; Danaé 

With not unmoistened cheeks, around 
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Perseus cast her tender arm; 
And cried, “ What woes are mine! my child, 
While thou, so calm- 
Ly sleepest ; with a nursling’s heart, 
Deep-slumbering in a cheerless ark, 
Brass-bolted, and night-glimmering, 
In the storm dark. ) 

Nor thou, the overpassing wave, — 
That rolleth by, but doth not wet 
The curlets of thy clustering hair, — 

Dost heed. Nor yet 
The angry voices of the wind 
Thy calm, infantile slumbers chase, — 
Wrapt in thy little purple cloak ; — 
Beautiful face ! 
But if this fearful fate of ours 
Were unto thee indeed a fear; 
Thou would’st unto my words apply 
Thy little ear. 
But sleep, I bid thee, O my child, 
And sleep thou too, O restless sea ; 
And sleep, what measured cannot be, 
My misery. 
A foolish plan let this appear, 
Oh Father Jove! and though it be 
A daring prayer, through this, my son, 
Avenge thou me.” 


But is it impossible to put the twenty lines of Greek into as 
many, and no more, of English? In translating an epigram, 
strict conformity, in this respect, is essential. Doubtless it is 
less so in a fragment like the lament, but it never fails to afford 
the pleasure arising from the sense of difficulty overcome. 


No. VI. 


When on that ark dedalean blew 

The loud wind, and the heaving sea 
With terror whelmed her; Danaé, 

With moistened cheeks, round Perseus threw 
Her tender arm; and cried, “ O child, 
What wo is mine, and thou dost sleep ! 
Hushed, nursling-like, in slumbers deep, 
In this unblest, brass-bolted ark, 

Night glimmering in the tempest dark. 
Nor o’er thy clustering hair so dry, 

Dost heed the billows passing by, 

Nor yet of winds the voices high, — 
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Iu purple cloaklet wrapt ; — sweet face ! 

But didst thou know thy fearful case, 

Unto my words, thy little ear 

Would’st give ; — but sleep, I bid thee, child, 
Sleep, sea! sleep, ills upon me piled ! 

A foolish plan, let this appear, 

Father! and though bold words they be, 
Through this, my son, avenge thou me.” 


It may be thought that we have given too much time and, 
space to the lament ; but its beauty, and the admiration of poets 
and scholars, for more than two thousand years, sufficiently 
vindicate us from such a charge. 


“ What Horace gloried to behold, 
What Maro loved, shall we unfold,” 


without emotion? The numerous translations which we have 
cited, prove how highly the original is estimated, nor would it 
be difficult to collect testimonies to its merit, of another sort, and 
equally numerous. Simonides was a philosopher, as well as 
poet; or rather, being a true poet, he was a philosopher of 


course ; for what is poetry but philosophy, perceived as pleasure, 
and made vital by delight ? 


“ And wisdom married to immortal verse.” 


We have arrived at the fragment concerning virtue. The 
ethnic conception of virtue was ‘in its austerity sublime,” in- 
deed, but also it was forbidding. The ‘ Holiness” of the Bible, 
has in its aspect, a yet more awful majesty, but to our human 
eyes, softened by an endearing tenderness, for ever we behold it 
in him by whom alone it was manifested, and call to mind 


“ The love deep-seated in the Saviour’s face.” 


Far better is it, then, to struggle for the crown of righteous- 
ness, than to gain even the cold and haughty smile with which 
the ‘‘ Virtue” of Heathen. sages rewarded her votaries. Yet 
can we not but admire what on such a theme, surely august, 
those sages sternly taught, aid as poets in loftiest measures sang. 


Eort ris \6yos riv Aperiv vate 
SvoapBarors éxi wérpass’ EvOa ré 

pry Body yadpov dyvdy audénecy. 

évdé mavrwv Brepdpors Ovaray éoorros 
ét ph daxiOvpos idpas Evdobev 

HOAn, lent’ és Gxpov dvdpeias. 
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VII.—Literally, line for line, as in the original. 


There is a certain narrative, that Virtue dwells 

On hard-to-be-climbed-up rocks, and that there 

She (being) ready (for action,) the pure place on-every-side-guards. 
Nor to the eyes of all mortals is she visible, 

Unless soul-gnawing sweat from within 

Come, and (man) arrive at the summit of manliness. 


Of the third line, there are various readings. Jacobs, we 
think it is, who for doa, ready-for-action, substitutes gavov, bright ; 
when the line would read, ‘* She, the bright, pure place guards.” 
Wakefield changes iy into 63», when the rendering would be, 
‘“‘ She the pure place of the Gods doth guard.” Wilson propo- 
ses another alteration, viz. : to change xpov, place, into ops», 
choir-band ; at the same time, changing ¢oi, either with Jacobs, 
into gare, or with Wakefield, into %&é», or (modifying this last 
reading) into av. In the first case, the sense would stand thus — 
‘That there, a bright, pure choir attend her ;” in the second, 
thus, — ‘“‘ A pure choir of divinities attend her,” i. e., as guards. 
Of all these proposed changes, we prefer the last, but see not 
the necessity of any. The difficulty of the text seems to be, in 
translating the word dp¢:rew. Wilson renders it “‘ attend ;” Me- 
rivale, “circling about ;” Hay, “ stand around ;” Nemo, “ keep 
vigils around ;”” Jacobs, “tenere,” to hold. ‘Ere, the root of 
the word, signifies to be actively employed in taking care of, i. e., 
in protecting. Its middle voice, eroya, signifies to accompany, 
as a soldier, his chieftain; a meaning evidently derived from 
the duty devolving on such an one, of defending the person of 
his chief. In the Iliad, 15, 204, and the Odyss., 3, 376, (quoted | 
in the lexicons,) it means to follow in order to protect or avenge. 
Hence, apg:-erew should mean to be actively employed in de- 
fending — around — or, on every side.* If we take this signifi- 
cation in connexion with that of doa», descriptive of a state of 
readiness for action, and attributed to Virtue, and with that of 
ayvév, pure, the pure place ; we shall find no difficulty in giving 
to this line, just as it stands, a consistent and very beautiful mean- 
ing —a meaning, not only warranted, but required by the pre- 
ceding lines, of whose essential idea it is a natural development, 
and by the succeeding lines, of which it is the poetical reason, 
and logical antecedent. Any one of the changes proposed 
would, we think, destroy the unity and simplicity of the pas- 
sage. 


* Vide Apollonius. Argonaut. 1, 571. 
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“ There ts a certain narratwe,” says the poet — Herder, in 
the spirit of Hebrew poetry, has shown that universal through- 
_ out the East was the tradition of a certain place of peculiar 
sanctity, separated from inhabited countries by inaccessible 
rocks, and guarded against all approach by supernatural beings, 
who, invisible and with invisible weapons, repelled every intru- 
der. In this place, were lodged the treasures of wisdom and 
immortality —the guerdon of virtue. Herder calls this the 
tradition of Eden, and the Cherubim. Was it this tale which 
Simonides had received, and by which this fragment was in- 
spired? Perhaps not; yet in perusing it, we cannot avoid 
thinking of “the flaming sword that turned every way to keep the 
way of the tree of life.” 

Elton. 


Virtue, in legend old, is said to dwell 

On high rocks inaccessible ; 

But swift descends from high 

And haunts of virtuous men the chaste society. 
No man shall ever rise 

Conspicuous, in his fellow-mortals’ eyes, 

To manly virture’s pinnacle, 

Unless within his soul he bear 

The drops of painful sweat, that slowly well 
From spirit-wasting thought, and toil, and care. 


Merivale. 


Sages and honored bards of old 
Have said, that Virtue loves to keep 
Upon a mountain’s rocky steep ; 
Where those permitted to behold, 
May still her awful figure trace, 
Circling about that holy place. 


But ‘tis not given to mortal sight, 

Ere wholesome sweat have purged away, 
Thick mists that dim the visual ray, 

To soar to such a glorious height. 

None that are loiterers in the race, 

May hope to see that holy place. 


William Hay. 
Virtue delights her home to keep, 
Say the wise of the olden time, 


High on a rugged, rocky steep, 
Which man may hardly climb : 
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And there a pure, bright-shining band — 
Her ministers — around her stand. 


No mortal man may ever look 
That form august to see, 
Until, with patient toil, he brook 
That sweat of mental agony, — 
Which all must dree who reach that goal — 
The perfect manhood of the soul. 


Nemo. 

They say that Virtue doth aspire 

To dwell on high and pathless steeps, 
And there a bright celestial choir 

Around her constant vigil keeps ; 
Nor is she seen by mortal eyes, 

Unless, through toil that gnaws the soul, 
He who would be her votary rise 

To manhood’s pure and perfect goal. 


VIII. — According to Wilson’s reading. 
They say, the feet of Virtue stand 
On rocks that man may scarce ascend, 


Where, of pure Goddesses, a band 
Surround her and defend. 


Nor is she seen by mortal eyes, 

Unless, through sweat that gnaws the soul, 
With inward toil, man laboring rise 

To manhood’s perfect goal. 


IX. According to the text. 
’Tis said that Virtue dwelleth on a height 
Hard to be climbed, and there is aye prepared 
That holy place on every side to guard: 
Nor is she visible to mortal sight, 
Unless from man within exhausting sweat 
Come, and he so to manhood’s summit get. 


A half dozen very pretty poems, all born of as many lines, 
written more than twenty-three hundred years ago by a Pagan 
Greek ; studied, admired, aud reproduced by English Chris- 
tians ; and with all our advantages, not one of the reproductions 
fit to be named in the same breath with the original. But one 
advantage the subtle Heathen possessed, which overbalances all 
that we can boast, — his wonderful language. In the original 
of this fragment, not only does every word tell, but the position 
of every word, with a force not to be transferred to any other 
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tongue. All the versions collated above are diluted, except 
No. IX. which we have endeavored to make very literal; they 
are not versions, but parapbrases; indeed we doubt if any one 
can be truly termed even a paraphrase. No. VIII. is no ex- 
ception, although we composed it with the advantage of having 
before us the preceding four —as exemplars and as warhings. 
The chief difficulty is in translating éaxé0sy0s. Our literal trans- 
lation is ‘‘ soul-gnawing,” but this is rather cutting, than unty- 
ing the Gordian knot: it is to translate not the compound but 
. its factors. Elton’s rendering is better: “‘ spirit-wasting” seems 
liable to no objection; but he misunderstands, as we shall 
presently see, the relation of the word to iépis. Merivale evades 
the trial: Hay falls into the same error as Elton. ‘ That sweat 
of mental agony,” implies what in Elton’s lines is openly ex- 
pressed, that the ** sweat” is the result of the ‘‘ soul-gnawing,” 
whereas in the Greek it is the cause. We believe that daxéPipos 
was intended to express that exhausting of the animal spirits 
which results from severe and prolonged labor. The fragment 
is an allegory ; and we must not mix up allegorical and literal 
expressions: but this is done by Hay when he speaks of ‘ mental 
agony,” and of “the perfect manhood of the soul;” and by us, 
(in No. VIII.,) when we speak of ‘inward toil.” — Nemo’s ver- 
sion is faulty. It is said that Virtue dwells, not that she “ aspires 
to dwell on high and pathless steeps.” The substitution of 
“‘ toil” for the forcible, characteristic, vital word * sweat,” is a 
capital fault. Persons do not “rise” to a “ goal,” but run to 
it; and “rise” moreover gives the feeling of easy upward mo- 
tion — flying, not that of toiling ascent as up the rugged side 
of an almost inaccessible mountain — és dxpor dvdpeias. 

One more relic of the Son of Leoprepes, and we turn from 
him to glance more rapidly over his contemporaries and prede- 
cessors. 

This is a short poem in the elegiac measure; the subject 
human life. It is often quoted in connexion with the fragment 
concerning Virtue. 


’Ovdev év avOpdrorer pever ypiip Epredov duct, 
"Ev d? ro wédXorov Xios Ferrev dvig" 

"OIH mep pvddwv yeveh, roride kai avdpav" 
Tlatpor pev Ovqrwy dvace detdpevor 

Lrépvots éyxaréBevro’ mdpeore yap édmis Exdorews 
Avdpay, ire viwv ornbeow indierat. 

Ovnrav & dpa ris GvO0g Exer rorvfparov HBns, 
Kotgov Exwv Ovpdv w6dX’ drédeora voit, 
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Oide yap thrid’ Eyer ynpaccipev, oid? Oavitebat, 
Oud’ bytis Grav 7, ppovrid’ Eyer xapdrov. 

Nirior, ols ratrn xétrat y6os’ otdé r’ tcacww 
'Qs xpsvos Eo6’ iiBns nai Bidrov ddiyos 

Ovnrots. ‘Aa ov raira pabdv, Biérov wort ripya 
WPoya trav dyabav rhijOe xaprlopevos. 


X. Literally line for line. 


Nothing among men remains a secure possession for ever. 

And one thing very beautifully said the Chian man, (Homer) 
“« As is the race of leaves, such also is that of men.” 
Few of Mortals this by the ear having received 
Lodge in their breasts; for is present that hope to each 
Of Men, which in the bosoms of the young is implanted by nature, 
And of Mortals while any one the flower hath much-loved of youth, 
With a fickle mind many things without a limit he thinks of. 
Fools! that are of this mind, nor do they know 
How short is the time of Youth and Life 
To Mortals. But thou these things learning, unto the end of life, 
Thy soul with good things dare to gratify. 


Merivale. 


All human things are subject to decay ; 

And well the man of Chios tuned his lay, — 

“‘ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found” — 
Yet few receive the melancholy sound, 

Or in their hearts imprint this solemn truth, 

For hope is near to all, but most to youth. 

Hope’s vernal season leads the laughing hours, 
And strews o’er every path the fairest flowers : 
To cloud the scene no distant mists appear ; 

Age moves no thought, and Death awakes no fear. 
Ah! how unmindful is the giddy crowd 

Of the small span to youth and life allowed! 

Ye who reflect, the short-lived good employ, 

And while the power remains, indulge your joy. 


Hay. 
Nought durable to mortals here can dwell, 
This truth the Chian bard illustrates well : — 
‘‘ The race of man is as the race of leaves !”” — 
Truth which each one into his ears receives, 
But lays it not to heart ; for hope’s false tongue 
Cajoles the old, — which had cajoled the young. 
And in the bloom of youth’s most lovely flowers 
What mad, infatuate, foolish dreams are ours ! 
Nor dream we while in health, we must grow old — 
And die, —’mid troubles great and manifold. 
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Vain foolish dreamers! why not understand 
That youth is fleeting, and that death’s at hand! 
Since thus it is, Oh man ! —till life’s last day, 
Indulge your soul in pleasure while you may. 


London and Westminster Review. 


Mid mortal beings nought for ever stays, 

And thus with beauteous love the Chian says, 

“ The race of man departs like forest leaves,” 

Though seldom he who hears the truth, receives ; 

For Hope, not far from each, in every heart, 

Of men full grown, or those unripe, will start ; 

And still, while blooms the lovely flowers of youth, 

The empty mind delights to dream untruth, 

Expects nor age, nor death, and bold and strong, 

Thinks not that sickness e’er can work its wrong. 
Ah! fools, deluded thus, untaught to scan, 

How swiftly pass the youth and life of man; 

This knowing thou, while still thou hast the power, 

Indulge thy soul, and taste the blissful hour, 


XI. Sonnet, 


Of man’s possessions aye-endureth naught. 

Most beautifully said the Chian then, 

“* Such as the race of leaves is that of men!” 
This mortals few that by the ear have caught 
Lodge in their breasts ; — the hope by nature wrought 

In youthful hearts, abides with full-grown men: 

A mortal, youth’s loved flower who doth retain, 
Plans without end, revolves in fickle thought ; 

Nor to grow old expects, nor yet to die, 

Nor while in health, deth sickness apprehend. 

Fools! that are minded thus, they do not know 

How soon the youth and life of mortals go. 

But thou this learning, till thy life shall end, 

Thy soul with good things dare to gratify. 


Of these versions, what shall we say? Mr. Merivale is an 
accomplished scholar, he is a graceful poet; and his edition of 
the “* Collections from the Greek Anthology,” proves that he is 
both, Many of his versions are very felicitous, but others are 
less so, and some must be considered failures. In the last class, 
must be reckoned his version of this sad elegiac strain. It is a 
string of commonplaces, in which scarcely a distinctive trait of 
the original is preserved. ‘* Hope’s vernal season” — “ laugh- 
ing hours” — ‘fairest flowers” — ‘giddy crowd” —are the 
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common stock of poetasters. Hay’s is better, but we fear, not 
much. Hay is the most faithful of translators, and yet, in this 
instance, he has suffered the finest touches of the Greek to es- 
cape him. For example, the word ‘ Mortal,””— occurring, in 
the original thrice, in each instance so appositely, and with so 
significant an iteration, — Hay not only omits where it ought to 
appear, but uses where it should be excluded, viz.: in the first 
line, which is faulty in other respects. ‘* Nought durable to 
mortals here can dwell,” — is surely any thing but elegant. But 
the Westminster Reviewer, as usual, surpasses all competitors in 
absurdity, and in this instance, he even excels himself. ‘ And 
thus with beauteous love, the Chian says,” is namby-pamby-ish 
enough, — but even that is more excusable, than the implied 
libel on Homer. ‘‘The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” 
never said what the Reviewer puts in his mouth ; or if he did, 
he surely lied. ‘“‘ The race of man’ does not ‘“ DEPART like 
forest leaves.” Individual men, and particular leaves, and par- 
ticular generations of both, depart, but the races continue. 
This blunder of the Reviewer’s was in no wise necessary. If 
his invention failed him, he might have taken Hay’s line, which 
preserves the essential features of the original. It would have 
suited him to a nicety ; and in such a case, borrowing is no rob- 
bery. Our sonnet composed itself, and clearly proves, that 
what was so easily conformed to the most artificial of lyrical 
models, cannot be very diflicult to translate. 


Mimnermus of Colophon, preceded Simonides by more than 
half a century, and was celebrated throughout antiquity as the 
inventor of the love-elegy, and as the most consummate master of 
that species of composition. Of his numerous works, a few frag- 
ments are all that has survived time, and a fanaticism more 
destructive than time itself. It is recorded, that under the By- 
zantine Ceesars, the priests of the eastern church acquired such 
an authority, as enabled them to destroy the entire works of the 
finest old Poets of Greece, on account of their alleged impuri- 
ties... Among those in this manner lost to the world, were the 
works of Sappho, Anacreon, and Mimnermus, “ the very frag- 
ments of whose works modern bishops have rejoiced to illus- 
trate.” Nor if we judge of what is lost, by what remains to us 
of Mimnermus, will our regret be diminished by a belief, that in 
being deprived of what might have delighted, we have escaped 
what would have corrupted. ‘The tone of sentiment pervading 
the few verses which accident has preserved, is voluptuous in- 
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.deed ; but that voluptuousness is tinged with a melancholy from 
which, in the earlier Greek poets, the passionate longing, or 
transport, was rarely severed : — an exquisite sadness, which ex- 
alted the ardors of desire into that imaginative glow, which is 
poetry indeed, and cannot defile ; — which, so far from defiling, 
may purify us who, as we read, pity, — as happily for us, pity 
. we may, —those who, the more keenly they appreciated the grati- 
fication of sense, the more mourned over that inevitable decay, 
in which both the appetite, and the power of enjoyment, must 
become extinct. 

The following is a fragment which Simonides might have 
written. Compare with the elegiac epigram on Human Life, 
of that wise and divine poet, as Plato called him, the following 
from Mimnermus, and perhaps you may give the palm to the 
latter : 

"Hyits 4,’ ofé re dudda pier rodvavOepos Son 
Hoos, or’ dey’ aiyi) avgerat jediov, 

Tots txedor, miyvioy éxi xpsvov dvOeorv iBns 
Teprbpeba, xpds Oedy édéres ovre xaxdy, 

Oi?’ dyabéy. Kiipes 32 mapeorixact pidatvat* 
‘H ply Exovea rédos yfpaos dpyadéov, 

‘Ho irépn Oavérowo. pivevOa d: yiyverat HBns 
Kapzds, Scoy r’ éxi yijv xidvarat iédos. 

Airdp imic di) rovro rédos rapapetWarat dons, 
Airixa di) reOvavac Bédriov }) Bioros. 

TloAAa yp év Ovpad xaxd yéyverar: Gddore d’ Senos 
Tovxotrat, revins 5’ Epy’ ’oduvnpd wider 

Aros &’ ai raidwy 'emdederat, dy re pddcora 
"Ipetpwy xara yiis Epyerac ets Aténv’ 

Aros votcor fryer OvpopObpov' dudé ris éoriv 
AvOparwr, & Zeis ph naa rorrd dds. 


Line for line, as in the original. Wilson. 


We, like the leaves, (which) produces the many-fiowered season 

Of spring, when all-at-once the lustre of the sun is increased ; — 

Like these, — for a cubit’s-length of time, with the flowers of youth 

Are delighted, — knowing from the Gods neither evil 

Nor good. But the dark fates stand near us ; 

The one having (in view) the accomplishment of troublous old age, 

And the other (hat) of death : — for a short time is of youth 

The fruit, — (namely) as long as the sun is scattered on the earth: 

But when the term of this season (of youth) is changed, (past) 

Forthwith is it better to die, — than is life. 

For many oon to the mind become evils; sometimes his house 
(family) 


Is distressed, and of poverty there are the painful doings. 
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And another again wishes for children, whom above all 
Desiderating, he goes down below the earth to Ades. 
Another has mind-corrupting disease, nor is there one 
Of men, to whom Jupiter has not given many evils. 


Bland. 


We too, as leaves that, in the vernal hours, 
Greet the new sun, refreshed by fruitful showers, 
Rejoice, exulting in our vigorous prime, 

Nor good nor evil marks the noiseless time ; 
But round our birth the gloomy fates preside, 
And smile malignant on our fleeting pride ; 

One with cold age, prepared to blast our bloom, 
One armed with death, to hide it in the tomb, 
Our better moments smile and pass away, 

Even as the sun that smiles and sets to-day ; 
When youth is flown, death only can assuage 
‘And yield a refuge from the ills of age. 

All mourn adversity — one, nobly bred, 

Toils a poor slave to him his bounty fed ; 

One, solitary, seeks the tomb’s embrace, 

With no transmitter of his name and race; 
While, sick and faint, or racked by ceaseless fears, 
Another journeys down the vale of years. 


Elton. 


We, like the leaves of many-blossom’d spring, 
When the sun’s rays their sudden radiance fling, 
In growing strength, on earth a little while, 
Delighted, see youth’s blooming flowerets smile. 
Not with that wisdom of the Gods endued, 

To judge aright of evil and of good. 

Two Fates, dark-scowling, at our side attend ; 
Of youth, of life, each points the destined end. 
Old age and death : the fruit of youth remains 
Brief, as the sunshine scattered o’er the plains: 
And when these fleeting hours have fled away 
To die, were better than to breathe the day. 

A load of grief the burthened spirit wears ; 
Domestic troubles rise ; pernicious cares ; 

One, with an earnest love of children sighs; 

The grave is opened, and he childless dies : 
Another drags in pain his lingering days, 

While slow disease upon his vitals preys. 

Nor lives there one, whom Jupiter on high 
Exempts from years of mixed calamity. 
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Hay.. 
‘‘ Man was made to mourn.” — Burns. 


Oh! man is like the leaves of spring — 
The time of many flowers, 

When all at once, the glowing sun 
A brighter lustre pours. 


Like them, youth’s passing flowers delight 
This child even of a day, 

Whom Heaven, through good and ill, hath left 
Darkling to grope his way. 


The fates grim-low’ring, near him stand, 
Whose life is but a breath ; 

One points to peevish, cheerless age, 
And one to gloomy death. 


Short-lived the fruit of lusty youth ! 
’Tis like the sunny ray, 

That warms the teeming earth — and then 
Full quickly fades away. 


And when youth’s gladsome hours have fled, 
And flowers all withered are, 

To die, is better than to live, 
Yea! surely, better far. 


Oh! many, many are the woes 
The heart of man that tear, — 
Domestic sorrows, and the pangs’ 

Which poverty must bear. 


One longs for children : — childless still 
This man of sorrow dies: 

No child to bear him to the grave, — 
No child to close his eyes. 


’*Mid heart-corroding, fell disease, 
Another’s life is spent : 

Oh! lives not one whom angry Heaven 
Hath not much sorrow sent! 


XII. 


We, like the leaves born of the flowery prime, 
When the spring-suns to sudden splendor grow ; 
Like them — with flowers of youth a cubit’s time 
Delighted are ; nor from the Gods we know 

Evil or good. But near stand gloomy Fates, 

One having of old age the troublous end, 

And one of death ; — youth’s time of fruitage mates 
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That of the light the sun on earth doth spend; 
When of this season brief, the term is o’er, 
Straightway to die is better than to live ; 

For to the mind are many evils sore ; 
Households distressed, and poverty us grieve : 
One, children wishes, and, all things above, 
Desiring this, — goes childless to the tomb: 
One hath mind-wasting sickness ; nor hath Jove 
Assigned to any mai a lot not full of glooth. 


Mr. Bland was the original editor of the Collections from the 
Anthology, which after his death were published, under the su- 
perintendance of Mr. Merivale, for the benefit of the former’s 
children. His version of this Mimnetmian elégy is “ pretty 
good,” and its defects are so obvious, that to particularly point 
them out seems needless; they are such departures from the 
sense of the original, as it requires no critical acumen to dis- 
cover. Elton’s, and Hay’s, we feel to be faulty, but in what 
respects, is not at first so apparent. We believe their weakness 
lies in not marking, with distinctness, the transitions of the sen- 
timent. This gnomic, or sententious elegy of the sweet-souled 
poet of Colophon, is not a mere fasciculus of melancholy apho- 
risms, without order or logical connexion. Itis a whole. Hay’s 
and Elton’s versions are mere aggregates. This will be more 
easily understood by a perusal of them, and of the Greek, in 
reference to this idea, than by any further explication of it by us. 

Contemporary with Mimnermus was Theognis of Megara ; 
and preceding both by half a century, Solon: of whom Plato 
declared, that had he applied himself to poetry, he would have 
excelled Homer and Hesiod. From Theognis we have made 
no versions. His poems defy translation and scarcely deserve 
it. Solon was a poet, as he was a man, of a diflerent order;— 
condensed, pregnant, and sublime. More philosophic than 
imaginative, (in the commonly received senses of both words,) 
he teaches the loftiest truths with dignity, but in a manner 
rather forcible than persuasive. We shall give no other speci- 
men of his works (our limits forbidding more) than the follow- 
ing passage from his Prayer to the Muses. It is a simile ;— 
the vigor of the style can scarcely be lost even in a translation : 


tgamivns dé 
Ger’ dvepos vepédas alia dtecxidacey 
ipivds, bs wévTov modAvKipovos dypuyétoto 
mvOpéva Ktvijoas, yiv xara mvpopépoy 
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éndoas nada Epya, Oedv Edos, aimdv ixdvec 
évpavéy, aidpinv d atOrs EOexev idécv" 

AGpret J’ jerioro pévos kar’ dxcipova yaiav 
caddy, ’arip vepéwy oddiv Er’ ioriv idéw* 


Quarterly Review. (No. XCV.) 


Sudden, as when the winds of spring 
Rush forth at once with hurrying wing ; 
Scatter the stagnant fogs, and urge 

To foam and storm the ocean surge ; 

Lay waste the farmer’s toil, and rise 
Through the dense cloudage to the skies ; 
Lit by the sun outshine again 

The sinking billows of the main, 

And the blue ether, fair to see, 

Sleepeth in deep tranquillity. 


XII. 


and suddenly, 
As when the wind the clouds at once hath scattered, 
The wind of spring— which, of the billowy sea 
The barren depths hath roused, — the works hath shattered 
That on the fruitful earth so beauteous be ; — 
To the Gods’ seat, high Heaven, hath then ascended, 
And caused to appear again the blue serene; — 
Shines Sol’s bright strength o’er earth the wide-extended, 
While of the clouds not one can now be seen. 


A noble description it is, and justifies the praise of Plato. 
We necessarily omit all mention of many great names apper- 
taining to this era; Sappho, Archilochus, Anacreon, Alemzeon, 
Stesichorus: our limits oblige us to content ourselves for the 
present with these brief notices of Solon, Mimnermus, and Si- 
monides. 
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Arr. III. — Message of the President of the United States, to the 
two Houses of Congress, at the commencement of the Third Ses- 
sion of the Twenty- fifth Congress. Washington: 1838. Tho- 
mas Allen. 8vo. pp. 620. 


Ir is only four years since we were threatened with a war 
with France, and but a few months have elapsed since the whole 
nation was agitated with the prospect of a dispute with England. 
On the former occasion, a vessel bearing dispatches on the subject 
in dispute, from the French government, anchored in the har- 
bor of New York, and when the commander sent the usual mes- 
sage to the fort, offering to salute, he received for a reply, that 
his salute could not be returned, because there was not a single 
gun mounted in any of the works intended to protect the com- 
mercial metropolis of these United States. This was during 
the administration of one who, from the supposed predominance 
of his military over his civic virtues, was styled a military chief- 
tain. It is now time to inquire whether, under the government 
of a chief magistrate, whose profession has been of a more 
peaceful character, our state of preparation is more advanced 
than on the former occasion. 

It is a truth beyond all question, that a nation whose strength 
is not superior. to that of its neighbors, or of those with whom it 
may possibly come into collision, will be best able to preserve 
the blessings of peace, if it should be known to be capable of 
defending itself in war, or even of retaliating any injury which 
it may sustain. One of the last legacies bequeathed us by 
the father of our country, was the adage, “in time of peace pre- 
pare for war,” and it was to the neglect of this, that we are in 
a great measure to ascribe the fact, that a regard for our na- 
tional honor forced us into a contest with Great Britain in 1812. 
On this occasion, we had a choice between two enemies. The 
pretensions, the insults, and the spoliations of the French em- 
peror, not to mention the arrogance and robberies of his prede- 
cessors the Directory, were not a whit less humiliating to us, 
than the impressions, the searches, and the blockades of the 
British ministry. From a war with the former, however, we 
were freed by the simple fact, that a declaration of ‘hostilities 
must have been a dead letter, because France had neither ships, 
colonies, nor commerce, on which to execute reprisals. On the 
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other hand, it was a fair calculation, that, pressed as Great 
Britain was by her gigantic opponent, her neighboring colonies 
would fall an easy prey, while her extended commerce was vul- 
nerable in every sea. Such indeed was the exposed position of 
her foreign possessions, and her mercantile marine, that it can- 
not be doubted that had we possessed a naval strength of mare 
than siz fir frigates, and a disposable force of a division of dis- 
ciplined troops, the aggressions which finally roused us to en- 
gage in the war would never have been committed. Or even 
should the arrogance of the islanders have tempted them to 
pursue the course they actually held, the first campaign would 
have witnessed the siege of Quebec, and the destruction of the 
naval arsenal at Halifax. The politicians who urged the nation, 
almost reluctantly, into a war, if they were unable to plan a 
campaign which should lead to such brilliant results, fondly 
anticipated equally glorious consequences. They saw in pros- 
pect the British flag replaced by the American on every ram- 
part from Mackinac to the Isle aux Noix, seeking by a simul- 
taneous movement along the whole extended frontier, the suc- 
cess which was only to be gained by striking boldly with an 
adequate force at the keys of the British position. Familiar as 
we were with all the circumstances of that campaign, we often 
asked ourselves whether our administration had formed any plan. 
If they had, it was certainly the most unlikely to be attended 
with success, of any which was ever projected. It is not there- 
fore to be wondered that the close of the first campaign left us 
not only with the appearance of disgraced arms, but with the 
actual loss of a vast portion of territory. From Sandusky, 
every spot to the north and west, was in possession of the Bri- 
tish and their savage allies; western New York, to the Genesee 
river, was depopulated ; and so confident had the people of Eng- 
land beeome of a successful issue, that it was seriously proposed 
that no condition of peace should be accepted, but one which 
should change our northern boundary from the middle of the 
great lakes to the sources of the streams which run into them. 
It was under this unexpected reverse, that the peculiar strength 
of our institutions was developed. In the republics of Greece, 
the authors of the war and the leaders of the armies would 
have been ostracised ; in the despotic governments of Asia, the 
occupant of the throne would have been deposed, or his viziers 
strangled ; in the constitutional monarchies of western Europe, 
the ministry would have been impeached; but in the United 
States, where the people are the state, these reverses only tended 
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to destroy all party feeling, to change the opponents of the war 
into the most strenuous advocates for measures of defence, and 
to leave hardly the trace of an opposition in the halls of Con- 
gress. 

As respects the other arm of our national defence, it appeared 
to be so feeble, that little was expected of it except to perish 
with honor, before the overwhelming superiority of the enemy. 
The same party by which a war with Great Britain was urged, 
had shown itself the uncompromising opponent of the navy. 
The measures taken by a former administration for its gradual 
increase, by the construction of ships of the line, had been re- 
pealed, and many vessels of a smaller class had been sold. Had 
it not been for the necessity of guarding our commerce against 
the pirates of the Mediterranean, our navy might have been 
found as inefficient as our army in its first attempts. But even 
this skeleton of a navy possessed the essential quality of habits 
of strict and military discipline, its officers had the confidence 
in their resources which skill and habit alone can give, and this 
neglected and calumniated arm redeemed the national honor, 
and soothed the feeling of wounded pride. The subsequent 
events of the war proved, that had similar discipline, skill, and 
confidence, been possessed in the outset by our army, its early 
career must have been equally honorable. 

The close of the war left us nothing to blush for; not only 
had our naval heroes shown themselves the superiors of the 
comrades of Nelson, but our soldiers had proved themselves the 
equals of those who after no long interval shattered the well- 
earned trophies of Napoleon. Still, the war closed, without 
any of the conquests for which it was waged. Our army had 
hardly begun to acquire habits of discipline, and skill in ma- 
neeuvring, before the first reverse of the French emperor ren- 
dered the whole force of the British empire disposable for our 
annoyance, and our whole energies were required for the pur- 
pose of defending our own soil. 

We recur to the history of the wars of 1812, as afford- 
ing lessons which ought never to be forgotten by the Ame- 
rican people. These lessons cannot be repeated too often, 
and it is even necessary that they should be urged upon 
our consideration. In the well-founded belief, that our na- 
tional character was elevated by that struggle, we are too apt 
to forget the sufferings, the losses, the destruction of property, 
and the enormous cost by which it was attended. Such forget- 
fulness did not, however, exist in the years which immediately 
followed the peace of Ghent. A military force of tolerable 
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numbers, and efficient from its organization and the character 
of its officers, was retained upon the peace establishment; pro- 
vision was made for the gradual increase of the navy; and 
measures were taken for planning and gradually erecting forti- 
fications upon the most exposed, or to cover the most important 
positions of our territory. ‘These precautions were adopted, at 
a time when the nation was far from having regained its pros- 
perity, when it was loaded with the heavy debt which the war 
had cost, and when there was no ground for calculating upon 
the prodigious increase which our revenues were soon to receive, 
as well from the duties on imports, as from the sales of the pub- 
lic domain. A party, however, soon arose, which counted upon 
acquiring power through the cry for economy and reform, and 
the nation forgetting that economy does not consist in neglecting 
to build the fences by which the harvests are preserved, nor 
reform in their destruction, responded to the cry. We may 
have occasion, as we proceed, to see that the party leaders who 
made economy their watchword, had reason to hope that the 
instinct with which a people regards its true interest, was 
alarmed by propositions for useless and even extravagant ex- 
penditure. But this ought in honesty to have been directed 
against the manner of the distribution of the fund, and not 
against the amount expended. The nation has never applied 
to preparations for its defence any thing like the amount that it 
could have disbursed without inconvenience, but it is to be ad- 
mitted that the directions in which the disbursements were ap- 
plied, were in some cases injudicious. 

Our navy is the most popular of the means of our national 
defence. It is in this direction, that the cry of economy has, in 
consequence, been least efficient in crippling our energies. 
The appropriation for the gradual increase has not been wholly 
withdrawn, and has been applied with judgment. So, also, 
have large and liberal funds been furnished for the improve- 
ment of its dock-yards, by which it can alone be maintained in 
a state of efficiency in war, or preserved from decay in peace. 
We regret to say, that it isin thisdirection that we are compel- 
led to notice the first error in the direction of the funds appro- 
priated for national defence. 

Every possible combination of circumstances ought to have 
pointed out the harbor of New York, as that which should have 
attracted the earliest attention, as a naval station. Its great 
superiority over every other, on the Atlantic coast, except that 
of Newport, is too well known to require illustration. It is 
from the seamen employed in its commerce, that the principal 
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supply of sailors for the navy is always derived. And at the 
time that the large vessels, added to the navy subsequent to the 
war, began to require repair, one half of those afloat were 
moored in its waters. An impression had indeed gone abroad, 
founded upon the disaster of the frigate President, that its bar 
was inaccessible, except at high water, for ships of the line, or 
even for heavy frigates. This impression was kept up by its 
own pilots, who wished to enhance the importance of their ser- 
vices, or excuse a fault arising from their ignorance. Still it 
was a matter of notoriety, that during the revolutionary war, 
the British ship Gibraltar, drawing more water than any other 
in that navy, had crossed the bar without shifting her guns, as 
was generally supposed to be necessary, and there was no rea- 
son to believe that the channel by which she had entered, had 
disappeared. ‘The great value of the station in other respects, 
made such achannel atleast worthy of being sought for, but 
this was not attempted on the part of the navy, officially, and 
the means applied to it by the topographical corps, under Ma- 
jor Le Count, were insufficient and ineffectual. Some of the 
junior officers of the navy were not insensible to the import- 
ance of the subject, and without any instructions, made sound- 
ings, which resulted in the bringing of the ship Delaware into 
the port with the greatest ease, at an early period of the flood 
tide. It was not, however, until the superior methods and _ in- 
struments of survey, introduced by Mr. Hassler, into the survey 
of the coast, were brought to bear upon this question, that the 
full trath was known. It had been supposed that the only chan- 
nel by which the waters of the Hudson discharge themselves in- 
to the ocean, was confined, after passing the Narrows, between 
two sand banks, called, from their position, the West and East. 
The southern extremity, or spit, of the latter, extends so far as 
to overlap the northern point of Sandy Hook, and thus a ves- 
sel, in leaving New York, was compelled, even when the 
wind was fair, to pursue two courses, making less than a 
right angle with each other. On the second course, the vessel 
passed near the point of Sandy Hook, whose extension forms 
the bar, and no other pass over this bar was known or used by 
pilots, but thatlying nearestthe Hook. It was through this 
pass that the President was taken to sea, and in this, at the 
height of the tide, although drawing less than twenty-two feet, 
this vessel struck, and loosened her false keel. It is now known 
that there are two other passes over the bar, neither of them of 
less width, and both of greater depth than that exclusively used 
by the pilots. The most northern of these, and therefore the 
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most remote from the usual course of vessels, is practicable for 
the largest vessels, at all times of tide. Such vessels must, 
however, still take the circuitous course around the spit of the 
east bank. But from this northern pass, over the bat, a chan- 
nel opens, which proceeds in a direct line to the Narrows, which 
is practicable at all times of tide for merchant ships, and even 
for heavy frigates. It is to this channel that the name of Ged- 
ney has, with justice, been attributed, and a knowledge of the 
facts that the discovery is double, namely, that of a new pass 
over the bar, and a new channel through the east bank, ena- 
bles us to reconcile a number of conflicting statements, and ex- 
pose the fallacy of arguments which have been founded on ig- 
norance of the true state of the case. Thus, it was asserted 
and denied, with equal pertinacity, that the United States ship 
Ohio went to sea through Gedney’s channel. The truth, as 
we have been informed, is, that this vessel] proceeded to the bar 
by the ancient channel, but crossed the bar at its newly explo- 
red and northern pass. The same is true of the Constitution, 
which in leaving the harbor about the 20th May of the present 
‘year, proceeded far enough to the south west to double the spit 
of the east bank, and then made for the north pass over the bar. 

The importance of this double discovery to the navy of the 
United States, and to the commerce of the port of New York, 
is incalculable. The lower bay may be entered with a north 
west wind, thus bringing it to an equality with Newport, which 
has long boasted the exclusive possession of this advantage. 
Heavy frigates may not only enter the lower bay with a north- 
east wind, but may proceed directly through Gedney’s channel 
to the anchorage of the quarantine ground. 

The harbor of New York has the farther advantage of pos- 
sessing two entrances. It thus would become impossible to 
blockade it, except by a force twice as great as that which it 
may contain. One of these is indeed, at present, difficult and 
dangerous. It has, however, been shown, that a canal may be 
easily made, by which all the dangers of Hellgate may be 
avoided. 

The discovery of Gedney has been published for more than 
a year, and was communicated officially to Congress during 
the session of 1838. We were, therefore, not a little surprised 
to find the old notion, that the port of New York was inacces- 
sible to ships of the line, revived on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, in March, 1839. The honorable member who 
made the statement, and who seems to have made but litile use 
of the documents which are so carefully filed for him, fortified 
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himself by an ancient report of the board of navy commission- 
ers. There wasa time when the organization of this board 
was such as to mark its acts with an hostility to New York, 
which has led to most unfortunate results to the public interest, 
and we presume that this report must have emanated from it 
during this period. It is now obvious that this report was made 
without a knowledge which many of the junior officers possess- 
ed at the time, in oppositian to facts, which a little inquiry 
would have brought to light, and is at direct variance with the 
discoveries which an accurate survey has produced. The 
same hostility has not been without its effect in the national 
councils, where local feelings seem to have almost extinguished 
all sense of the general good. Even when it was within the 
power of the navy department to have established a dry dock 
in waters communicating with the harbor of New York, the 
question of state rights interfered, along with a variety of points 
of private interest. It is unnecessary to dwell on this disagree- 
able topic, and we need only repeat, that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the efficiency of our navy, that there be a dock- 
yard, of the first class, in the waters of the bay of New York, 
and that, whether it is to be established within the State of New 
York, or in its neighbor, New Jersey, is a question to be deci- 
ded on its own merits, and not with reference either to state 
pride, or private emolument. One thing is certain, no farther 
outlay ought to be made at the present navy yard of Brooklyn; 
for the navy commissioners, after a long and able argument to 
justify the conclusion, that the dry dock directed to be built in 
the harbor of New York, ought to be constructed at Brooklyn, 
are compelled to admit, that this dockyard would be insufficient, 
either in case of a war, or of any increase in the peace estab- 
lishment of the navy. 

When our navy was first established, the government was 
fortunate in securing the services of the best naval constructor 
the world has perhaps ever seen. No experiments, or trials, 
were necessary for his success; and the six frigates which were 
constructed from his draughts, of which three are still in actual 
service, possessed a combination of good qualities, which have 
not been united in the vessels of any other nation ; or in those 
which have since been built in this country. His task was one 
of no little difficulty, as he proposed to unite the advantages of 
the French and English systems of ship building. These two 
nations have proceeded upon opposite principles. The French, 
in looking to quick sailing as the most important quality, have 
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reduced the scantling of their vessels, in order that the necessary 
degree of buoyancy might be obtained, with a less bulk im- 
mersed ; while the English, unwilling to sacrifice strength, have 
been compelled to make the hulls of their ships more full, in 
order that the weight of timber might not sink them too deep. 
It is to be accorded to the honor of the Spanish Marine, that 
the vessels of that nation had previously united the two requi- 
sites, and with perfect success. Their draughts and models, 
were, however, kept a secret, and Humphreys had only the light 
of science and practical skill, to guide him in his plans. 

It cannot be doubted that had Humphreys been permitted to 
go on and build the ships of the line, of which the keels were 
laid, at the time that Mr. Jefferson came into office, they would 
have been in all respects worthy of the reputation which his 
frigates had earned for him. 

At this time our navy department seems to have well under- 
stood the proper division of labor in its duties, and to have 
known that it would have been as preposterous to make a navy 
officer the judge of the plan and model of a vessel, as to have 
entrusted the naval constructor with her command. A de- 
parture from this sound principle, led to a series of errors and 
failures. The three first ships of the line which were built, had 
English scantling applied to French models, and had so little 
buoyancy, that they could not keep their lower deck ports open 
in a sea of any violence. They were, therefore, in a great de- 
gree, useless, and while two are permitted to rot quietly in the 
mud, the third has been cut down to a frigate, which, if Eng- 
lish reports are to be believed, has no very enviable qualities. 
In order to avoid these faults, the Columbus was built, and her 
Jower guns are so far from the water, that it is impossible to load 
her deep enough to ensure stability. By a compensation 
of errors, the Delaware and North Carolina were constructed, 
and thus two serviceable ships cost the nation, in a series of ex- 
periments, the price of six, all of which would have been better 
than the two which are fit for use, had their construction been 
committed without control to a competent naval architect. 
That this is no exaggerated view of the subject, is rendered 
certain by the trial which has recently been made of the ship 
Ohio. This vessel was built upon the sole and undivided re- 
sponsibility of Eckford, of whom it is reported, that when 
changes were suggested in his plan, he at once tendered the 
resignation of his office, being rather willing to forego its emolu- 
ments, than to risk his reputation. This distinguished naval 
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architect had, however, not only the proud feeling of conscious 
talent, but that independence in his pecuniary circumstances, 
which would have enabled him to withdraw from the service of 
the government, without encountering penury. It is said that 
the, Pennsylvania has also been built without any interference 
with the plans of her constructor, and we may fairly look to 
her as furnishing another proof of the truth of our position. 

The last and most positive proof is, however, to be found in 
the lamentable result of the preparations for the first equipment 
of the exploring expedition. Here the whole charge, by a com- 
bination of endeavors to avoid responsibility, in the secretary, 
the board of commissioners, the commandants of dock yards, and 
the naval constructors, devolved on a navy captain, and the 
vessels were absolutely unfit for any purpose whatsoever. 

The late secretary of the navy was a man of high qualities 
both of head and heart, but he wanted the moral courage to fit 
him for his difficult position. In the case of the exploring ex- 
pedition, as in that of choosing the site for a dry dock in the 
harbor of New York, he failed, and will have to bear the blame, 
from his very anxiety to place himself beyond the reach of 
censure. He, also, like almost all of his predecessors, since the 
peace of Ghent, was compelled to rely upon others for inform- 
ation in respect to the details of his own department. In this 
last respect, the present head of the department possesses superior 
advantages. In the capacity of secretary to the borad of com- 
missioners, and of navy agent for the port of New York, he 
has been familiar with the whole routine of naval affairs for many 
years, and we may confidently hope, that under his administra- 
tion, all that we have ventured to blame in the management of 
this department will be amended. 

In any future naval war, steam promises to play a part which 
may render the whole of the ancient systems of ship building 
and seamanship useless. So long as it has been untried in ac- 
tual warfare, it would be unsafe to trust to it alone, and ships of 
the line must continue to be built and kept in repair ; but it will 
be, at the same time, indispensable that steam ships should be 
constructed and kept in commission, in order that our officers 
may become acquainted with the mode of handling them. We, 
at present, from some unlucky trials, are in the habit of under- 
valuing our own skill in the construction of steam vessels, in- 
tended to navigate the ocean. Our whole experience having 
been confined to the navigation of rivers, the few vessels which 
have been constructed for use upon the open sea, have been 
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failures. We do not, however, place the steam frigate Fulton 
in thisclass. It may be, that it was intended by the navy de- 
partment that this vessel should both be suited for harbor de- 
fence, and service on the ocean; but there is evidence in her 
very appearance, that her constructor and engineer could never 
have taken the Jatter into account, nor does it appear pos- 
sible to unite the two requisites in a satisfactory manner. The 
Fulton has the speed of the most rapid river boats, and is capa- 
ble of bearing a more powerful armament than any steam 
vessel in existence, but lies so low upon the water as to be un- 
safe at-sea, and to be unable to carry fuel for more than a few 
days. In smooth water, however, and even if armed with 
guns, carrying solid shot, the Fulton would be more than a 
match for the heaviest ship of the line which ever floated. 

The great value of steam in naval warfare is, however, to be 
found in the use of the new artillery, by which shells may be 
employed, instead of solid shot. ‘These, too, are now construc- 
ted in such a manner as to explode the moment they strike. Our 
government has, since the year 1817, been in possession, as a 
secret, of the mode of charging such shells. ‘They are of more 
recent introduction in Europe, but in the hands of Paixhans, 
have acquired a perfection which the original inventor did not 
aspire to. He contented himself with contriving a projectile 
to be thrown from the guns already in use, while Paixhans not 
only planned the projectile, but introduced a new form of can- 
non, expressly adapted for it. ‘These guns, even when throw- 
ing a hollow projectile, have a greater range than the thirty- 
two pounder, and when mounted in a vessel propelled by steam, 
possess incalculable advantages. Such a vessel may choose its 
position and distance in almost every case, and from its compar- 
ative steadiness, every shot must tell. A single shot of this 
character, taking effect within three or four feet of the water 
line, will destroy, or render unserviceable, the heaviest ship. 
In the experiments made at Hoboken in 1817, a hole of seven 
feet in diameter was torn in a target of timber, by the first shot, 
and had it been in the side of a vessel, she must have sunk. 

Two steam vessels have, it is said, been ordered to be built, 
under the appropriation made at the last session of Congress. 
_ We are not aware of the plans which may have been adopted 
for the construction of these vessels. Jt appears, however, that 
the navy department has taken every possible step to obtain the 
best information on the subject. Among others, a very distin- 
guished officer, of high rank, was sent to Europe, for the pur- 
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pose of seeing the state of the art in France and England. We 
are, however, of opinion, that it would be possible, by calling 
to the aid of the department its own best naval constructor, and 
one of the engineers who has been most successful in the con- 
struction of steam boats, to prepare steam vessels of war, as 
far superior to those which have been built for European na- 
vies, as our river steam boats are to those of the old world. 
The steam frigate Fulton is usually considered as a failure ; yet 
this opinion is not correct, if we have regard to the pur- 
poses for which this vessel is obviously intended. No one, as 
we have already stated, can inspect the model of this vessel, 
without being satisfied that the person who drew it could never 
have intended her for the navigation of the ocean. If this ob- 
ject be left out of view, the Fulton, so far from being a failure, 
may be considered as one of the most successful original experi- 
ments which have ever been attempted. 

We have expressed the doubt whether it will be practicable 
to unite, in a satisfactory manner, the quality of great speed 
with the capacity for carrying fuel and stores sufficient for a 
long voyage. If this be the case, the value of vessels of the 
description of the Fulton, for the defence of our bays and har- 
bors, will be vastly increased. Even by the use of Bermuda 
and Halifax as naval stations, no European enemy could bring 
to the contest vessels having at the same time equal force and 
equal speed. 

Strong apprehensions have been expressed that an enemy 
might, by the aid of steam ships of war, enter our harbors, 
and lay our maritime cities under contribution. Of this we 
have little fear, if any reasonable preparation be made; for 
the same new artillery which constitutes the chief power of a 
steam ship of war, may be used with much greater eflect against 
them. No vessel of war will venture within the reach of a battery 
on the land, armed with this formidable weapon, against which 
their own projectiles will be almost innocuous, while a single 
shot striking them will be sure to destroy. 

It has indeed long been held that a battery on the land placed 
in an advantageous position, is far superior to that of a vessel. 
For this purpose, it must be beyond the reach of any but the 
direct shot of the vessel. Itis true, that the apparent results of 
some actions between ships and land batteries may be cited as 
proving the reverse of this position. The most celebrated in- 
stances are the attacks on Copenhagen by Lord Nelson, and 
on Algiers by Lord Exmouth. In both these cases, however, 
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we have the remarkable fact of mere terror causing the admis- 
sion of defeat to an enemy incapable, from the damages he had 
sustained, of renewing the engagement. We have for our own 
part never been able to conceive why the Dey of Algiers should 
have yielded to the demands of the British, and the happy arti- 
fice by which Nelson brought the Danish government to terms 
is a master of history. On the other hand, the position we have 
stated is fully borne out by the famous defence of Gibraltar. 
On that occasion, vessels expressly fitted for the purpose, and 
furnished at great cost, with the means intended for enduring 
the most powerful effects, even of red hot balls, were fairly 
pitted against land batteries, and were, after a long and strenu- 
ous contest, silenced or destroyed. 

It is then not to be regarded as a misfortune, that so little 
. progress has been made in providing artillery for our fortresses, 
for it will now become necessary that they should be armed to 
a great extent with cannon fitted for throwing bombs. 

To return to our more immediate subject. We conceive 
that it will be necessary that our navy shall have added to it 
steam vessels of two distinct classes, the one intended for harbor 
defence, the other for the navigation of the ocean. The first 
may, like the Fulton, have its models borrowed from the best 
class of river vessels ; it will be further necessary to place their 
engines and boilers in a more secure position. We are inclined 
to think that it would be better to multiply the number of ves- 
sels of this class, rather than to increase their size. ‘Two bomb 
cannon, of the largest caliber, with a few carronades, will be 
a sufficient armament, and they need not carry fuel, water, and 
provisions, for more than a few days. Vessels of the second 
class should have the capacity of carrying a sufficient quantity 
of such stores for thirty days, and will require accommodations 
for officers as extensive as those of a frigate, and for a crew 
of 150 or 200 men. If these vessels be furnished with engines 
possessing the speed of action which our best American engines 
manifest, masts and sails will be an incumbrance. It has been 
for ten years well known, in the United States, that even upon 
the ocean, much more is lost by sails upon a steam vessel, than 
can possibly be gained. ‘To one accustomed to the navigation 
of our rapid steam boats, nothing can well appear more awk- 
ward, than the attempt to unite the qualities of a good sailor, 
and a fast steamer, which we have seen in the Great Western, 
the Liverpool, and the French frigate Veloce. In particular, are 
the bowsprit and its rigging preposterous, and these are continu- 
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ally meeting with accidents. Still it will be necessary to provide 
that steam vessels intended for the ocean should have the power 
of spreading sail, in case their supply of fuel should fail, or their 
engines be out of order. This purpose may be subserved by 
fitting them with short lower masts, and having topmasts, &c. 
stowed away, to be rigged in case of necessity. No bowsprit 
will be needed, for the great length of such vessel will allow of 
staysails being used in the place of jibs. A vessel to have the 
necessary capacity will measure at least fourteen hundred tons. 
The breadth of beam will suffice to receive the circles for two 
bomb cannon, and four may therefore be mounted upon them, 
two at each extremity. As these will occupy the spar deck, ten 
or twelve guns may be mounted in the usual manner upon the 
main deck. To carry such an armament, great strength of con- 
struction will be demanded ; but this must not be sought, as 
has been done by the English, in accumulating great masses 
of timber, but by a scientific combination of the carpentry. We 
believe that half the cubic contents of the frames might be safely 
dispensed with, if the ceiling plank were put in a diagonal posi- 
tion, and a series of lattice work, like that of 'Town’s bridges, 
extended from the kelson to the main deck, 

Two or three vessels of the first description placed in Long 
Island Sound, or in the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, and 
having places of retreat well secured by fortifications, will ren- 
der those exposed parts of coast hereafter inaccessible to an 
enemy, who shall not bring a superior number of steam vessels of 
superior speed. ‘The use of the other class upon the ocean will 
not be attended with any thing like equal advantages, for in 
gales of wind, and in heavy seas, vessels with sails will be able 
to outmanceuvre them, and if once brought within the reach of 
the broadside of a ship of the line, the steam vessel must be de- 
feated. Still, no fleet or squadron should be without them, as 
they may be the means either of avoiding or of bringing an enemy 
to action, or of saving crippled ships, while they themselves may 
perform important services as despatch boats and cruisers. Of 
the two descriptions of steam vessels, the latter, although per- 
haps of least actual value, is that which is more immediately 
needed ; their hulls would demand all the care and perfection 
of material and workmanship, which are bestowed on ships of 
the line, and the first class of frigates, whilst the others might 
be constructed on the occurrence of an emergency, in any of the 
yards where steam boats are now built. 

In case of a future war, many well-informed persons apprehend 
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that a scarcity of seamen for the navy will exist. For ourselves, 
we feel little apprehension on this head. Our commerce has 
certainly been upon the increase, and many of the sailors who 
are employed in it would, at the instant of a declaration of war, 
be left without any other resource than to enter the navy. A 
war, too, holds out, in the form of prize money, a temptation 
which a peace establishment does not present. In the most un- 
favorable case, a sufficient number of sailors might be secured, 
by laying an embargo on merchant shipping, and refusing com- 
missions to privateers. Still, this matter “should be put be- 
yond the reach of failure, and for this purpose the employment 
of boys, as apprentices in the merchant service, ought to be 
rendered imperative by law. So also the government might 
find in all our great cities, many boys whom the public authori- 
ties would willingly transfer to the navy. 

The organization of ranks in our navy appears to us to re- 
quire very important reforms. There are in it at present but 
four gradations of rank, while our army has eight. One of 
these has even been gained by an artifice. For this reason, our 
navy has suffered almost from the moment of its birth, from the 
want of some adequate object of ambition, and of some dis- 
tinction between the style of officers commanding a squadron, 
and those in charge of single ships. Thisis accompanied with 
the anomaly of giving to junior officers, a pay far beyond that 
of any other service, and to those at the very head of the ser- 
vice, a compensation hardly adequate to maintain a decent ap- 
pearance, when in command of squadrons. We have borrow- 
ed our order of relative rank from the British navy, without 
reference to the great difference in the social circumstances of 
the two countries, and to the fact that they have continued, by 
superannuation, half pay, and nine gradations among flag ofli- 
cers, to amend the original error of their system. 

In the British navy, the terms by which ranks are designa- 
ted, arose from the manner in which their navy was originally 
manned. A sufficient number of sailors to secure the naviga- 
tion of the ship, being placed on board, with a master and his 
mates, the fighting crews was a company of soldiers, with its 
captain and lieutenants. Even to the close of the war in 1814, 
the insignia of rank in the British navy were the same as those 
of the same denomination in the army. The importance of 
the command, and the increase in the nautical part of the 
crews, led, when the service was separated from that of the ar- 
my, to increased emoluments, and a change in mode of com- 
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paring the ranks of the two services. From the rules Jaid 
down for this purpose, we have again borrowed, without con- 
sidering that there are two nominal ranks in the British army 
that are unknown in our service, namely, those of colonel and 
brigadier general, the very ranks by which the standing of offi- 
cers, commanding ships, is regulated. We have heard it ob- 
jected to the division of lieutenants in the navy into classes, 
that they must all mess together, and should therefore be on the 
footing of equality in emolument. This objection is at best 
futile, as may be easily seen, when we recollect that all the of- 
ficers of a regiment, in the land service, also mess together, 
and no inconvenience is found to follow the practice. 

The want of higher denominations of rank has led to the 
use, by courtesy, of the term commodore, asa title. This af 
fords a convenient and unobjectionable mode of removing one 
of the difficulties. Let the title be recognized by law and con- 
ferred by commission, let it take rank with brigadier-generals 
in the army, and its signal be a flag at the mizen. It will then 
be on the level with the rear admirals of the British service, 
ranking with their major generals, who officiate as commanders 
of brigades. A higher rank will still be needed, to which the 
title of admiral will be appropriate, and the officer who stands 
at the head of this list might be entitled to carry his flag at the 
mainmast. ‘To complete the gradation, a number of the lieu- 
tenants, equal to that of the captains and commanders jointly, 
should be elevated a step above their present fellows, and those 
henceforth promoted to a lieutenancy, should rank a step be- 
neath the latter. We should then have a proper field for pro- 
motion, according to duration of service, and room for advance- 
ment, with less injury to feeling in the case of meritorious ac- 
tions. ‘The names and relative ranks would be as follows : 


Navy. Army. 


Admiral of the Fleet, Commander in Chief, 


Admirals, 
Commodores, 
Captains, 
Commanders, 

First Lieutenants, 
Second Lieutenants, 
Third Lieutenants, 
Passed Midshipmen. 
Midshipmen. 
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Major Generals, 
Brigadier Generals, 
Colonels, 
Lieutenant Colonels, 
Majors, 

Captains, 

First Lieutenants, 
Second Lieutenants, 
Cadets. 
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The rule which is followed in the army, of promotion, in no- 
minal rank, and actual emolument, of astep for every ten years 
of actual service, in any one of the ranks, might thenbe adopt- 
ed, and the higher ranks would run no risk of being crowded 
by such advancement. 

Nothing would promote the efficiency of our navy to such a 
degree, as the establishment of a half pay or retiring pension 
list. However fondly men cling, as they advance in age, to the 
pride of command, and however well convinced they may them- 
selves be, that their power of usefulness increases with the du- 
ration of their life, universal experience has shown, that when 
bodily activity begins to fail, the warlike energies of the mind 
undergo a similar decline. The age of sixty years seems to be 
the limit of valuable service in the field, or on the quarter deck. 
At this epoch of life, all officers, of whatsoever grade, should 
receive a nominal step in rank, but should be required to retire 
from active duty. This method has been found absolutely ne- 
cessary in all countries which maintain a military or naval es- 
tablishment, in order to maintain its efficiency; and in ours, 
where the power of promotion, out of the order of seniority, 
except in extreme cases of brilliant service, cannot be exercised, 
is more necessary than in any other. 

Situated as we are, at a distance from any very powerful 
neighbor, our navy is, beyond all doubt, our most powerful arm 
of defence, but we are not to trust to it alone for security, nor 
could we rely upon it in time of need, if its arsenals are within 
the reach of attack, or exposed without defence by fortifications. 
So also must the great emporium of our commerce be defended. 
Here again it is essential, that any system which shall be adopt- 
ed, be graduated upon general and national principles, and not 
upon the plan of distribution among separate states. ‘Toa cer- 
tain extent, the execution of the system adopted soon after the 
close of the war, has been grounded upon this principle. The 
entrances to the important dock-yards of Boston and Nor- 
folk, have been made the points to which the earliest and most 
extensive expenditures have been applied. No provision, how- 
ever, has been made for covering either of these on the land 
side, and that last named is very open to attack; it might, in 
fact, be destroyed by the sudden ‘incursion of the crews of a 
few ships. So easy of access, indeed, is this position, that the 
board of fortifications had in view a site on James’ river, to 
which this objection did not apply, as the proper locality for the 
naval arsenal of the Chesapeake. Here, again, local and in- 
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dividual interest has triumphed over the public good ; the vast 
expenditure which has been made at Gosport has fixed the navy 
yard there, and fortifications will, in the event of a war, be ab- 
solutely necessary to defend it on the landside. The same ne- 
cessity will exist if the navy yard of the port of New York be 
continued at Brooklyn. In the same plan, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Pensacola, and New Orleans, 
have received their full share of attention, and when the project- 
ed works are completed and manned, will be beyond the reach 
of attack by an enemy’s fleet. We should not object to the ex- 
tent nor the cost of the works intended to cover these important 
positions, which form the heart each of a vast territory. But 
we cannot help remarking, that there are other cases in which 
the extent of the projected works has prevented or delayed their 
erection, and will, when they are completed, make them liable 
to be used against us, as a means of annoyance. Thus, the 
largest of all the works which have been planned, is that which 
is to defend the harbor of Newport. Now this can be held only 
by alarge garrison, which the militia of the neighborhood could 
notfurnish. In the event of an active warfare on our coast, 
there is Jittle probability that such a garrison could be spared 
from other places of more importance. Boston and New York, 
whose wealth would furnish so strong an inducement to a ma- 
rauding enemy, would draw from it on each side all the dispo- 
sable militia. This post might therefore be seized, and if once 
taken, could not be regained in the face of an enemy superior 
at sea. Similar objections are to be made to a number of the 
projected works. ‘They are too extensive for the objects they 
are intended to cover, and they will not be garrisoned. That 
this must be the case, should they be all erected, will be obvious, 
when we find it estimated that the garrisons necessary to de- 
fend the works intended to defend the sea coast of the Uni- 
ted States will be seventy-three thousand men. It is not within 
the limit of probability, that it will ever be expedient or practi- 
cable to render so large a force stationary, as garrisons, or if it 
be, ‘little will be left to be employed in active operations. Itis, 
besides, to be recollected, that we have an aquatic frontier of 
almost equal extent, upon the lakes, and that the borders of our 
western settlements are open, at every point, to the incursions of 
a race rendered hostile by what it feels as repeated wrongs, and 
which would, on the least encouragement from a foreign ene- 
my, fly with delight to the scalping knife and tomahawk. 

We therefore cannot avoid coming to the conclusion, that the 
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plan of our seacoast system of fortresses ought to be carefully 
revised, and reduced in all the cases which remain to be exe- 
cuted, to limits which would render them capable of being effi- 
ciently garrisoned. ‘The basis of all the plans should be, that, 
unless when they cover important national works, they should 
be no Jarger than could be effectually defended by the draughts 
which can be made upon the neighboring militia. This will in 
fact furnish the very measure of their importance; an enemy will 
not attack without an object in the form of injury or plunder, 
and the density of population is the scale by which the proba- 
bility of both may be estimated. He may also be attracted by 
the chance of seizing and occupying a strong and defensible 
position, and fortresses on a scale beyond the actual necessity 
will hold out this inducement. 

The system of coast fortifications adopted under the 
direction of Bonaparte, in the year 1794, for the south of 
France, appears to unite al] the requisites of secure defence, 
for positions which are not of adequate importance, to be 
an object of an expedition purposely fitted out. He esta- 
blished upon commanding positions, embrasure or barbet 
batteries, according to the circumstances of the case, covered 
merely by earthen parapets, these were mounted with heavy 
guns, and contained each one or two mortars of long range. 
Each battery was an enclosed work, and had as a citadel a small 
tower, of such height as to be safe from escalade; in this, a 
few men with muskets would have been able to keep the plat- 
form of the battery clear, and the guns from being spiked in 
the absence of its garrison. No instance occurred of an attempt 
to take any of these batteries, as the risk of loss would have 
been far beyond the value of any object to be attained by their 
capture, and they were not only adeqvate to the defence of the 
ports and harbors they covered, but the enemy’s vessels never 
ventured to anchor within the range of their mortars. In posi- 
tions of less importance, or inaccessible except by boats, nothing 
more was done than to establish platforms and parapets, to be 
occupied in case of need by moving parties of flying artillery. 
We can cite no better model for the defence of those positions 
on our maritime frontier, which contain neither sufficient wealth, 
nor national establishments of sufficient value to invite the cupi- 
dity of invaders; nor is it possible to quote higher authority 
than that of Napoleon, even at this early epoch of his brilliant 
career. The requisites of a complete seacoast battery are, that 
it shall mount a sufficient number of guns to combat success- 
fully a ship of the largest size which can approach it; that it 
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shall be completely enclosed by a ditch and _palisade, or a wall 
detached from the earthen rampart; that the ditch shall have 
flanking defences; and the whole be covered by a tower or 
block house, secure from escalade. 

The mode of fortifying small extents of ground, in such a 
manner as to be capable of standing a formal siege, has been 
much improved since the works for our coast were planned. 
The views of Carnot and Montalembert, if not worthy of re- 
ception without change, have influenced the practice of the mo- 
dern school of engineering, and by gradual steps they have been 
emboldened to deviate farther from the established rules of Vau- 
ban and Cormontaigne. The researches of our own board of 
engineers, of whom the late war minister of France was a mem- 
ber, have not been without their influence, and it is to be ques- 
tioned whether this country received more from his distinguished 
talent and experience, than he derived, in return, from the study 
of cases which Europe had not presented. In that quarter of 
the globe, the skill of engineers had been applied to the enclo- 
sure of great cities; in the United States, no such necessity was 
felt, and it became necessary to consider the means of occupy- 
ing small spaces with defencible fortifications. The hope of 
being able to effect this had been abandoned by the ancient 
school of engineers, who admitted no work as capable of with- 
standing a siege below the size of the fortified square of Vau- 
ban, the least dimension of either of whose sides was two hun- 
dred and forty yards. ‘The American studies of General Ber- 
nard, not only led to the plan, by himself and his associates, of 
works superior in principle to any which Europe had then 
seen, but on his return, to a project for the fortification of the 
city of Paris, which, should it ever be executed, will be the 
greatest step which has been made in the science of fortification, 
since the bastioned front was invented. A senseless outcry, 
raised by the advocates of the old system, and joined in by the 
opponents of the government, whether ultra-royalists or repub- 
licans, prevented the execution of this plan. One of less merit 
perhaps, but applied to a much more favorable instance, has 
been carried into effect by the Prussian engineers, who have 
fortified Coblentz. Both rest upon the same general principle, 
namely, that a town enclosed by little more than a simple wall, 
shall be covered in such a manner as to be beyond the reach 
even of shells, by enclosed detached works, mutually defending 
the approaches to each other, and capable of separately with- 
standing a siege. ‘The Badauds of Paris were made to believe, 
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that these detached works were intended to overawe their city, 
and as basfiles to imprison their politicians. 

The report of the committee on ordnance sets forth the la- 
mentable deficiency which exists in that provision for defence. 
The remedy proposed is inadequate. A national foundry, so 
far from being able to supply the want, would probably dry up 
the sources of supply which at present exist. We have been 
much struck, too, with the Jamentable ignorance of the state of 
the art of artillery which is manifested in this report. It would 
appear that the writer of it had no knowledge of any improve- 
ments since the system of Gribeauval was adopted in France, 
during the war of our revolution. ‘The most recent authority 
which is quoted, is thatof ‘Tousard. Now it is a matter of fa- 
miliar knowledge, that the artillery of England was found, 
when the armies of the two nations were brought into direct 
conflict, so far superior in model and equipment, to that of 
France, that the whole of the ancient forms and models have 
been thrown aside, in the latter country, and a new system 
adopted. In this new system, the French field pieces, which 
were formerly eighteen calibers in length, have been reduced 
more nearly, if not exactly, to the English proportion of four- 
teen calibers. In our country, abold and judicious spirit of 
improvement had led to the construction of iron field pieces of 
no more that twelve calibers, and weighing no more than one 
hundred pounds to each pound of ball. These, although of 
less perfect workmanship than can now be produced, were used 
throughout the war of 1812, with complete success ; and the 
practice of our artillerists was certainly not behind that of the 
nation to whichthey were opposed. Since that time, for no 
reason that we can well imagine, except a blind imitation of the 
old French authorities, our model has been changed, and the 
proportion of eighteen calibers, which the French have just 
abandoned, has been adopted. With this increased and unne- 
cessary length, it has been attempted to unite the former degree 
of lightness. It is not surprising that many of these guns have 
burst in the proof, and that those which have endured it, have 
been speedily destroyed in service. The fault, however, has not 
been ascribed to the error in the model adopted, but to the ma- 
terial, and in a country where iron, superior to that furnished 
by any other, except Sweden, can be procured, it is seriously 
proposed to go back to brass as a material for field pieces, and 
this, at the moment when all other nations, not excepting the 
Turks, who begin to feel the influence of civilization, are re- 
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- placing their brass guns by iron ones, in every practicable case. 
The French have no ores whence a good cast iron can be 
made, even with charcoal, and the English coke-made iron is 
not strong enough for field pieces; but this is no reason why 
we, who have iron of the best quality, should use brass. If 
our military men are determined to have field pieces eighteen 
calibers in length, they must be content to let them weigh one 
half more than those of the old model. 

We have heard it stated that it was the intention of our ordnance 
officers to arm the fortifications of the coast with no guus heavi- 
er than eighteen pounders. If thisbe the case, it is perhaps 
fortunate that no greater progress has been made in the manu- 
facture of cannon. Cannon, to combat shipping, ought to have 
calibers at least equal to those carried by heavy vessels. It is 
otherwise with fortifications which can only be approached by 
land; the nature of the climate prevents our having good 
roads, except at great cost, and therefore it is not likely that 
battering pieces larger than eighteen pounders will be used in 
Jand service. ‘These are sufficient to forma breach in a wall, 
although less rapidly than the twenty-four pounder. Fortresses, 
against which ships cannot act, will not, therefore, be required 
to combat artillery of greater calibers than eighteen pounders, 
and need not be furnished with heavier guns. Guns of less 
than thirty-two pounds, are unfit for firing the new projectile, 
and this is the most efficient instrument of annoying and de- 
stroying ships. The time, therefore, has come, when all our 
seacoast batteries must be mounted with ordnance calculated 
for firing bombs. These will be more dangerous to an enemy 
than even red-hot shot. 

We might have dilated upon the organization proper to be 
given to the standing army of the United States, and dwelt ful- 
ly upon the method of making the militia an available force. 
Views on these subjects, in exact conformity with our own, have, 
however, been given at full length, by a writer in the American 
Quarterly Review for September, 1835, to which we refer our 
readers. 

We regret that the able and patriotic gentleman who 
now presides in the war department, should have shunned the 
organization of the militia as a hopeless task. We are aware 
of all its difficulty, but we have also the highest sense of its 
importance. We would urge upon that distinguished public 
servant tomature his plans for this desirable object. It will 
demand all his knowledge of military affairs, and all his lofty 
talent, to complete a system which shall work well, but the au- 
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thor of it will be a public benefactor of the firstclass. Should 
it be feared that Congress will not listen to a plan for organi- 
zing the militia, in a time of profound peace, and freedom from 
the apprehension of an approaching war, the plan may be kept 
in readiness to be brought forward when an emergency shall ap- 
pear to be at hand, and will then be sure of ensuring attention. 
It cannot be doubted, that hada well constructed plan for the 
regulation of the militia been presented to Congress, at the 
moment when the news of the border troubles in Maine reached 
Washington, it would have passed by acclamation. This 
favorable opportunity has been lost, but it is impossible to pre- 
dict that another may not arise within no distant period. Such 
occasions should be watched, and taken advantage of, in the 
short intervals when our national legislators are ready to admit 
that there are other modes of serving and promoting the pros- 
perity of the country, than by declamation on the floors of the 
houses of Congress. 

Great difliculty is experienced in filling up the ranks of our 
army, and this would appear at first a remarkable circumstance, 
when it is considered with what alacrity volunteers come for- 
ward on almost every occasion, when the nation calls for their 
services, and the anxiety for military rank and distinction, which 
seems to pervade our whole population. But this military spirit 
is never directed into the proper channel], and while our army 
could not obtain recruits, sympathy for Canadian radicals was 
easily rallying thousands to its banners. There is no difficulty, 
however, in explaining this apparent anomaly. Our army has 
been constituted on the model of that of the British, and other 
old governments of Europe, and while the progress of popular 
feeling, even in the despotic governments of Austria and Prus- 
sia, has compelled them to abrogate their ancient military rules, 
we still cling to them. In our service, to enlist as a private 
soldier, so far from being a step to the rank of an officer, is a 
positive bar to the attainment of it. It cannot therefore be 
expected that where absolute equality of rank is the theory of 
the government, that those who fondly believe in it, will sacri- 
fice their rights. If our army is to flourish, and to have crowded 
instead of thin ranks, it will be necessary to take a part of its 
commissioned officers from the ranks. In the French service, 
not only is the eligibility of the private to the rank of officer 
recognised, but the right of receiving a certain proportion of 
all vacant commissions is possessed by the private soldiers. 
This right can only be enjoyed by such of them as possess a 
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certain degree of education, and a character as soldiers unble- 
mished by censure or punishment, but it exists in the fullest 
extent, and exercises its influence upon the rawest conscript, as 
upon the most distinguished veteran. It is this opening for 
promotion, however rare its occurrence, which led the French 
soldiérs to brave with equal fortitude the burning sands of the 
Lybian desert, and the snows of Muscovy. ‘l'hey saw among 
their most distinguished leaders, those who had once been their 
comrades, and well understood that no absolute barrier was 
opposed to their own attainment of equal distinction. Under 
such feelings, the severe system of conscription was not felt as a 
hardship, and France poured out her best blood as freely as 
water, at the bidding of her great captain. Prussia and Aus- 
tria have been compelled to follow the example; and even 
princes of the blood must go through the form of serving as 
privates, before they can receive a commission. 

In the vast increase which has taken place in the standing 
armies of Europe, a great change has taken place in the com- 
parative social rank, and the relative compensation of the sol- 
dier. The first troops which were kept constantly on foot under 
Charles LX. and Louis XI. of France, were composed, fur the 
most part, of those who from birth and the rate of their appoint- 
ments, claimed to be considered as gentlemen. The organiza- 
tion of the feudal men at arms was retained ; each lance had its 
two squires of gentle birth, and two servants of meaner station. 
The latter monarch, indeed, from policy, placed his mercenary 
soldiers upon a footing where they felt themselves the equals of 
the knights and squires, for whose less sure service they were 
intended as a substitute. As the number of regular troops in- 
creased, the compensation for their services was diminished, 
because then the crown could no longer support the expense of 
their maintenance, at the ancient rate of their pay. Even so 
late as the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, the military service was 
sought by those of middling rank, as giving the means of lay- 
ing up a competency, and being more consistent with noble or 
even moderate birth, than handicraft trades or agricultural la- 
bors. The pay was in fact sufficient to tempt the artizan from 
his loom or anvil, and wile the yeoman from his plough. Up 
to the time of the revolution of 1689, the ranks of the horse 
guards of Great Britain, say the Life Guards, the Scots Greys, 
and the Enniskillens, were wholly filled with privzte gentlemen, 
with whom their officers might meet, except when on duty, on 
terms of social familiarity. One half of the compound epithet 
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still remaius in the language, to mark the original standing in 
society of the soldier of the ranks. Finally, under Louis XIV., 
the armies were increased to such an extent, that the refuse of 
the population was admitted into them, and the pay reduced to 
the lowest rate of daily laborers’ wages. The soldier now be- 
came a mere machine, a being who was to be moulded under 
the scourge and the cane, into an automaton. The system of 
conscription, introduced by the elder Frederic of Prussia, closed 
the course of degradation, by not giving even the appearance 
of a voluntary service, and closing the door to all chance of 
rising even to subaltern command. At the close of the event- 
ful war of seven years, so jealous was he of the privileges of 
the noble class, that he summarily dismissed from his army all 
those who, by merit and good service, had risen from the ranks, 
or were unable to exhibit their sixteen quarters. ‘The conse- 
quences were severely felt in the disgraceful campaign of the 
Duke of Brunswick, and had no little influence in the route of 
Jena, and the utter destruction of the armed force of Prussia, 
at the mere breath of the invader. The conscription adopted 
by the revolutionary government of France was of a different 
class. Birth conferred no exemption from its action; wealth 
speedily ceased to be able to purchase a substitute, and every 
class of society was alike mingled in the ranks of the army. 
But education, intelligence, and an honorable spirit, soon found 
their proper stations in a system where the theory of equality, 
reduced to practice in its fullest extent, opened every rank to 
the private soldier. If our country happily can never resort 
to fill its regular army to the conscriptive system, still, the ex- 
ample of France is not of the less value to guide us to the true 
constitution of an army for a republic. 

The social condition of the United States would seem to ren- 
der it necessary that we should retrace the steps by which the 
degraded position of the private soldier has been reached in 
Europe. We can look for no efficient army by voluntary enlist- 
ment, except by wages which will draw the laboring class from 
their occupations, and by holding out hopes to young and gal- 
Jant spirits, of eventual promotion. In short, until dismissal 
from the ranks of the army can be felt as a punishment, we can 
look for no desire to enter it, among our native born citizens. 

Under the present system, even our scanty peace establish- 
ment cannot be kept full, and the deserters almost equal in 
number the enlistments. As it is now constituted, our people 
have, as a mass, no community Of feeling with the army. It 
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does not contain their sons or brothers, or if it does, they groan 
at the hardship of their position, in association with those who 
would never have entered the service, had they possessed the 
qualities necessary to obtain them occupation in any branch of 
industry. 

It is in this very feeling, that we see the greatest obstacle to 
the improvement of the condition of our army, for that which is 
the popular sentiment pervades and is reflected in our legislative 
councils. With them the army is far from popular, and is stu- 
diously kept down to the lowest limit, both of numbers and pay, 
which is consistent with its existing at all. 

It appears strange that, in the dearth of recruits for our mili- 
tary service, the idea of employing foreign troops has never 
been suggested. There wasa moment when this might have 
been acted upon with success. Numbers of Poles, fleeing from 
the oppression of Russia, reached this country, and others have 
been sent after, by them, in Austrian vessels. ‘These refugees 
excited, as was natural, the sympathy of the public, and Con- 
gress attempted to relieve them by the grant of unoccupied 
land. ‘This grant was to them useless. The labor of the agri- 
culturist is repugnant to the military character of the Polish 
gentleman, and the whole nation is composed either of nobles 
or serfs. They are, in fact, as unwilling as our own Indians to 
earn their bread in the sweat of their brow. But had our go- 
vernment, at that time, made provision for receiving them into 
our army, as the members of a legion to be formed of theircom- 
patriots, it would have not only been a noble and well bestow- 
ed charity, but would have strengthened our national defences 
in the very place where they are the weakest. Nor is it yet too 
late ; there can be little doubt that Russia would gladly en- 
courage the removal of the more active and warlike of the Po- 
lish malecontents, to a service in which, by no possibility, could 
they be employed against her. It would be essential to the plan 
to grant to such levies their own officers, their national uniform 
and standards, with which privileges there are thousands of this 
brave and unfortunate people who would gladly serve fora moiety 
of the pay which cannot tempt a native American to enlist. In 
case of necessity, the idea might be carried further. Switzer- 
land, which has a teeming population, on a barren soil, 
has, for ages, furnished many of the states of Europe with their 
best troops, and it is needless to shut our eyes to the fact, that 
Ireland already supplies many of the recruits of our army, 
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who might be rendered far more efficient if embodied by them- 
selves. 

Such are the remarks which have been suggested by the pe- 
rusal of the documents which accompany the last message of the 
President of the United States. Did space permit, it would be 
possible to dwell on many of the subjects much longer, and 
there are many topics on which we bave noteven touched. We 
shall judge our purpose accomplished, however, if we can awake 
our countrymen to the necessity and importance of placing the 
nation in an attitude that will not provoke attack or insult, or 
which will enable it to exert its real energies in case it be assail- 
ed. The apathy which is shown on this subject, the neglect 
which it meets in our national councils, where every petty local 
consideration, where scrambles for the surplus revenue, or bid- 
dings for popularity in the national domain, are permitted to 
occupy the whole time of the legislature, lead us almost to de- 
spair of seeing any proper steps taken in respect to our nation- 
al defence, except under the pressure of actual war. If this 
neglect continue, and if a war should arise with either France 
or England, we shall, as inthe former instance, see our com- 
merce made a prey in every sea, and our coast ravaged and kept 
in continual alarm. If the contest be with the latter nation, we 
may, in addition, see our pioneers of civilization driven in, and 
defenceless portions of our territory occupied. We shall, no 
doubt, in the end, regain our territory, and perhaps retaliate an 
equal degree of injury, but this will be no compensation for our 
own losses. British writers already begin, as during the wars of 
the French revolution, to point out our weakness, and it will 
not take much argument to satisfy so pugnacious an animal as 
Jobo Bull, that he must infallibly be victorious, Situated as 
we now are, peace is not to be secured by our own exertions, or 
our own unwillingness to commit aggressions, but can only be 
made certain by making it apparent that we are too strong to 
be successfully attacked, and powerful enough to sweep, in a 
single campaign, all trace of European domination from the 
American continent. 
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Art. IV.—1. History of Europe, from the Commencement of the 
French Revolution, in 1785, to the Reston ation of the Bourbons, 
in 1815. By Arcutpacp Autson, F. R.S. Edinburgh and 
London: 1836—1839. Vols. 1—7, 8vo. : 


2. Histoire de la Révolution Francaise. Par M. A. Tuters. 
Paris: 1836. 10 vols. 8vo. 


3. The French Revolution: a History. By Tuomas CaruyLe. 
London: 1837. 3 vols. 8vo. 


WE have heard the question asked more than once, within a 
twelvemonth, “‘ How can any man at this day think of writing 
another History of the French Revolution?” The answer is 
obvious to all who have studied that great social and _ political 
phenomenon, for to them it is known that we have not yet a 
truly complete history of it; and, until the publication of the 
three whose titles we give above, we had scarce an approxima- 
tion to one. Madame de Stael, Mignet, Scott, and a host of 
inferior writers, had done something toward presenting in one 
view the thousand events of that strange movement; but until 
Thiers and Alison published their first volumes, there had not 
been an approach made to a thorough and complete view. Nor 
is the want yet supplied. Alison and Thiers are clear, minute, 
sensible, and worthy of deep study; Carlyle is bold, sagacious, 
profound, comprehensive, and demands deep study ; — but nei- 
ther of the three gives us what we want. ‘Thiers is superficial, 
Alison commonplace, and neither presents to us with power a 
picture of the causes of the revolution ; and Carlyle, whose in- 
sight is far greater, and whose imagivation is a thousand-fold 
more mighty, still lacks simplicity, distinctness, and an earnest 
unconsciousness. Thiers tells his story with the flow, and 
glitter, and shallowness that mark the French mind so very 
generally; Alison talks like a good sound advocate, very sen- 
sibly, and to the point, but not as one whose eye can see far 
into a millstone; while Carlyle, with the power of a true poet, 
and the grasp of a true philosopher, lays before us the wonderful 
story with such grimaces, and so sneeringly, that wonder, ad- 
miration, disgust, and regret, divide our bosom, and bafile our 
judgment. 

In truth, to comprehend the French revolution, we must have 
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written for us a work yet unattempted ; a full and living picture 
of the seventy years which preceded the meeting of the States 
General. Of this time, there are extant records innumerable, 
in the shape of memoirs, journals, letters, and writings, — but 
there is as yet no connected view of it. Carlyle, in his picto- 
rial way, gives us the results of his reading upon that time, and 
in doing so, does more to make the revolution intelligible, than 
all other writers with whose works we are acquainted; but we 
want more than this ; we want a true and complete history of the 
changes of mind, the developments of first principles, the dis- 
appearance of old landmarks, the rise of new ones,—in short, a 
history of France, commercially, socially, intellectually, and 
morally considered, from 1715, or thereabouts, to 1789. We 
know not a field upon which a man of industry, impartiality, 
and imagination, could better employ twenty years of his life, 
than in the preparation of such a work. Of the conquests and 
amours of Louis XLV., we have records enough ; but of the far 
more important conquests of the thinkers, writers, and scoffers, 
that followed him, we have only piecemeal sketches, or biogra- 
phies, that by their extent set the reader at defiance. And yet, 
it was from the conquests last named, as the world is coming to 
see, that the great social tornado, known to us as the French 
Revolution, received its bent and character. 

It is true, that not many years have passed since reviewers 
seriously contended, that it was not merely the financial troubles 
of France, that rent her whole frame asunder; and it is also 
true, that most writers are still busily demonstrating, when the 
question arises, that it was not La Fayette and Mirabeau that 
produced the general overturn, but Louis XV. and his follow- 
ers, with all their sins of commission and omission ; — but it is 
none the less true, that there are yet others who see that the 
sins of Louis were only those of the most noted man in the 
kingdom, —that the cause of the revolution lay deeper than the 
character or acts of king or court, — that it came from a source 
of universal extent, and tore in pieces the whole society of 
France, because the whole social system, ome court to hovel, 
was wrong, and out of joint. 

In this paper, it is our purpose, not to criticise the works be- 
fore us, but to inquire into the causes and extent of that social 
disease which led to the great convulsion, and to apply the les- 
sons drawn from that time and land, to our day and our coun- 
try. Some may doubt the possibility of showing that we are 
in any danger from those causes which were operating in 
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France; but, to us, it appears that very much is to be feared 
from those causes. In what we may say on this point, we can- 
not expect a general agreement; indeed, we must look to offend 
those of the most opposite views. We would only say, in refer- 
ence to this, that surely truth-seekers in this country ought to 
be willing to hear the opinions of all, and calmly to accept or 
reject them; if dangerous, then branded as such; if only weak 
and worthless, then in pitying silence. 

Every one that is acquainted with the working of a steam 
engine, knows how necessary it is to have every joint perfect, 
and all the gearing which it moves complete. Let but a bolt 
slip, let but a timber be wrongly inclined, let the least dispro- 
portion between the moving power and the apparatus moved 
exist, — and all is shake, and racket, and danger. There must 
be, in mechanical contrivances, a very thorough adaptation of 
the parts that are put in play, to one another, and also to that 
which produces the central action. Now, society is so far me- 
chanical in its operation, that this rule of mechanics applies to 
it; and the spirit of a society, its central moving power, if un- 
adapted to its forms, habits, classifications, and other gearing, — 
will produce a jar and wear that must sooner or later wreck the 
whole machine ; and if a bolt, shaft, or even little pinion-wheel, 
get so far out of place as to produce a strong cross-strain, there 
will be an instant crash and general disorganization. For 
instance, if the spirit of the people be republican, and the forms 
of society be aristocratic, things cannot work weli; the strain 
will grow more and more unequal, the movement more and more 
awry, until something gives way. So, also, if the spirit be aris- 
tocratic, and the form republican. It matters not what the so- 
cial and political gearing of a country be; so long as it is un- 
suited to the central force, mischief must come. It is not in our 
republican form that our safety lies; nor is England insecure 
because of her aristocratic institutions: our safety lies in the 
perfect adaptation of our spirit to its forms; and her danger, in 
the ever-increasing want of adaptation that is visible in her 
arrangements. 

And why are we so fortunate as to have forms that match our 
national character? If we mistake not, it is because they, in 
some measure, grew outof that character, and were not made 
and fitted to it. The old constitutions of France were like so 
many broadcloth coats, cut and sewed by Sieyes and other tai- 
lors, and put upon adrunken giant; but ours is, measurably, 
the skin that grows as we grow, fitting itself to every part, and 
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stretching to every need. Nature is a better workwoman than 
Madame Sieyes, and what she does may be relied on as well 
done. If the social and political organization of a country be 
the growth —the natural, vital growth, from the spirit of that 
country — all will be well; but if it be the result of art, the 
work of man, the poor product of mechanism — it will-wear and 
tear, and need patching and alteration; and if the alteration 
be not made, but while the spirit changes, the forms remain — 
then comes tle want of adaptation, the jar, and wrench, and 
ruin. 

It may be doubted, however, if the forms of society, man 
being the fallen creature that he is, can ever be wholly a natu- 
ral and vital growth. Certain it is, that hitherto, there has 
been very little of nature's handiwork seen in political and so- 
cial systems. ‘The English system was, like ours, measurably 
natural; and it has, accordingly, accommodated itself most 
wonderfully to the growing and changing kingdom; seams 
have opened now and then, but have soon healed; one great 
error, to be sure, England has made, and is still making. She 
never wants to have her children born, but tries, in the face of 
nature, to rear them within her own bosom; nor did the birth- 
pangs of these United Provinces teach ber wisdom. 

It way be doubted, we say, whether forms are ever wholly 
natural, and consequently, after a lapse of years or ages, the 
want of adaptation of which we spoke must come, and revolu- 
tion, more or less violent. This thought need not trouble us, 
however, for, though it leads of course to disbelief in the per- 
manency of the institutions of our country, yet, be it noted, 
the change need notbe violent. For, though man cannot, like 
nature, alter by a never ceasing and never seen process, but 
must use patching in the stead of growth; yet, there need be 
no disruption, and no other evil than a momentary stoppage of 
movenient. 

Of natural social systems, there are, perhaps, only two — 
which we may callthe paternal and the fraternal. The an- 
cient systems were all of the former kind, even among republi- 
cans. The great prophet of the paternal form was Mo- 
ses ; it belonged to an early time. In our day, the tendency is 
toward the fraternal ; but, alas! none have, as yet, reached it, 
but all of christendom is in the valley between the heights; the 
great prophet of fraternity was Jesus ; it will be exemplified in 
some day yet to come. 

And now, turning to France, we find her, in old times, under 
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the dominion of the warrior and the priest. Men, in those 
days, followed leaders, the strong and the wise ; the mass was 
weak and was ignorant, and the pre-eminence of some few was 
natural and just. The feudal system was, to no small extent, a 
vital system ; the growth of the wants of the time. Then, all 
was of the paternaltype; there was no free inquiry, no free 
following of individual wishes; but the pope and the bishop, 
the king and the count, naturally and properly were looked up to. 

Agesrolled on. ‘The system essentially remained the same 
that it had ever been, but the spirit and the wants of those un- 
der it had vastly altered. ‘The men of the southern mountains, 
Wiclif, Huss, and, at length, Luther, spoke and acted free 
inquiry, truth-seeking —scarce knowing what they did; and 
as ignorant of the results of their deeds, as the Marquis of Wor- 
cester was of steam-ships and locomotives. The instinct of 
dependence was weakening ; science was extending ; gunpow- 
der, printing, travels, commerce, were changing the whole tis- 
sue of life. No man stood in the same relation to his neighbor 
that his father had stood in to his fellows. Why, in the time 
of the peasant’s father, the count, whose castle crowned the hill 
near by, was a brave man, and a strong man, and a good 
leader — and he was followed and looked up to; he was la- 
bored for cheerfully, because he fought well, and was a great 
man; but now gunpowder has stripped the count’s burly son 
of the might that should lay in his prowess and his courage, 
and has bestowed that might on some stripling engineer, or some 
quick-witted commander ; and the present lord of the castle 
can neither defend his vassals, nor command the reverence of 
the world ; and yet, he must be labored for, even as his father 
was. Will such labor, think you, be cheerful ? 

So, through the whole tissue of society, we say, was creeping 
another spirit. The idlers who had once fought, now hunted, 
drank, displayed themselves at court; the mailed suit was 
changed for the gilded suit, the gauntlet for the silk glove; ex- 
penses increased, money must be had, and the sullen peasant 
was worked harder to feed the worthless lord, than his fathers 
ever were to uphold their true leader. Meanwhile, in the vil- 
lages, instead of trial by combat, and trials by fire, have come 
trials by thought and evidence ; men, too, were born, here and 
there, who, leaving the old spiritual guidance, thought of reli- 
gion for themselves; but still the old guides stood there, near 
by, not now with shepherd staves, but with torch and sword. 

So changes the spirit of the French nation, and the needs of 
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the French nation ; but the forms change not. While in Eng- 
land, the voice of the mass, whose wants there too are altering, 
is heard more and more fully, and the old religious faith, as it 
weakens, is supplanted by a new and living faith; in France, 
the mass is yet dumb, and the old reverence is wearing to a 
shell, and no successor appears. In England, the commons 
kick and cry, and continually shiver off something of the old 
feudal rind; and, as they are resisted, there come to aid them 
men whose minds have run far toward vagueness, but who still 
have deep faith, and recognise the existence of mystery, and 
worship a living God. In France, there is no knowledge yet of 
what is wanted, though a vague feeling of want grows strong- 
er yearly. Louis the great sweeps along, and for a time 
all seems well on the surface; for glory, like a torch at the mouth 
of a tomb, dazzles the eye, and hides the uncleanness within. 
Nay, there has been, perhaps, a momentary flicker of true 
loyalty again, but it soon dies away; and debt, and doubt, and 
despair, come instead. 

Thus, gradually, has it cometo pass, that the feudal system 
is utterly unsuited to the spirit of those that are moving in it. 
The lords should be at work ; the peasants should be enjoying 
the fruit of their own labor; every man should be allowed some 
scope of thought, and a true, living, religious faith, such as fill- 
ed many of the Huguenots, should be let in to take the place of 
the dying. But no; the forms, iron and immoveable, must re- 
main. Wasteful expenditure by king, and priest, and noble, 
must be met by harder work on the part of the peasant. Idle- 
ness, unchecked by reverence, breeds immorality in the highest ; 
all respect for woman ceases, chastity is no longer a virtue, and 
the unchaste no longer to be shunned. [Parents send their 
sons to learn manners and politeness at the palace of Ninon de 
lEnclos, a prostitute upon principle. 

At length, the whole machinery of politics, society, and re- 
ligion, being unadapted to the spirit that was moving men, 
which was a spirit of acquisition— first of wealth, and then of 
knowledge — a new process began, a process of inquiry into 
the worth of all this machinery ; the need of it; the best sub- 
stitute ; the true ideal of society. While Louis XV. was yet a 
mere child, Montesquieu had gathered the materials for his great 
work upon government ; and within two years after that most 
miserable of monarchs ascended the throne, was published the 
Telemachus of Fenelon, a work which Louis the Great had 
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prohibited the printing of, thinking its pure and high views a 
satire upon his court and reign. 

It would have been well had all those who now come for- 
ward as inquirers, been like Fenelon and Montesquieu ; as de- 
voted in soul, and as free and bold in intellect. But a new 
phasis in the action of European mind was just then begin- 
ning, which brought forward into the field many whose na- 
tures had little resemblance to those of the theologian of Cam- 
bray, and the philosopher of Bordeaux. 

The wild credulity, keen ‘inquiry, and worthless empiricism 
of the middle ages, had been succeeded by the discriminating 
method of the Baconians, and the deep, fearless exercise of lo- 
gic and faith, by the great minds of the time of Milton, Bar- 
row, and Cudworth. But the tendency toward a thorough 
comprehension of all earthly things stopped not there; in 1687, 
appeared Newton’s Principia, and in 1690, Locke’s Essay — 
works that evidence the great progress which had been made in 
analysis. In truth, there seemed now to be no limits to the 
power of the mind of man; it could ascend to heaven, and un- 
ravel the mystery of the planetary system; it could lay bare 
the sources of knowledge, and bring every faeulty of the hu- 
man understanding to the touchstone. Nor was it only to 
the abstract sciences that the dissecting knife was applied. 
Forty years before Locke’s essay was published, Thomas 
Hobbes had, almost with a prophet’s voice, borne his testimony 
against the whole range of thoughts, sentiments, and acts, 
which spring from man’s spiritual nature; and in 1681, Peter 
Bayle had dared to write in France, that atheism was less to 
be feared than superstition. The whole intellectual world was 
looking toward experiment and logic, waiting thence a new 
revelation. Earnestness and spiritual power seem to have died 
out; and the opponents of freethinking spoke the same icy di- 
alect, and from the same shallow pool, as the minute philoso- 
phers themselves. Berkeley, in 1713, calls the infidels of the 
day, ‘“aset of poor, ignorant creatures, that have not sense to 
discover the excellency of religion ;” and again, “ unthinking 
wretches, of short views, and narrow capacities, who are not 
able to penetrate into the causes or consequences of things.’”” 
And this strong abuse was bestowed upon them because they 
held virtue to be lovely in itself, while he looked on it as a 
thing which should be followed, in order to gain some great fu- 
ture good! ‘They would have men love it as they would have them 
love pictures and statues, because it waslovely ; he would have 
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them pursue it as a trade, whereby to gain heaven; neither 
seemed to recognise that Idea in man which looks beyond the 
known Beautiful and Useful, and sees the Right; sees it in the 
faith, too, that it is one with the Beautiful and the Useful, though 
our facetted eyes yet dissever them. Surely, in those days did 
the words of Milton come true; and “to all the duties of evan- 
gelical grace, instead of the adoptive and cheerful goodness 
which our new alliance with God requires, came servile and 
thrall-like fear Which fear of his, [the superstitious 
man, or professing believer,] as also his hope, fixed only upon 
the flesh, rendered, likewise, the whole faculty of his a senna 
sion carnal.” 

It was indeed a sad time, the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The face of Europe was covered thick with the carcasses 
of feudal institutions, and with the yet moving bodies of diseased 
monarchies and faiths, — full of putrid sores. And to remove 
these, arose a great army of scavengers, who would also fain 
have removed every green thing, and have killed every living 
creature, lest they should die too. It was a time of destruction 
and denial; the wrong was there before them, and must be put 
away, and the right might grow if it would, they cared not. 
Indeed, they denied all right; they had dissected plants and 
animals, and had found no such thing as Life in them, — it was 
merely an accident of their formation; and so too they had ex- 
amined with microscopic eyes the heart of man, and the head of 
man, and there was no idea of Right there, but only a love of 
the Pleasant, here or hereafter. 

It was a time when Faith had ceased to act, for the recogni- 
tion of mystery had been abandoned by all. ‘The wonders of 
the stars had been explained, and the composition of all earthly 
bodies was to be made known, and the intellect had been 
weighed, and measured, and gauged, —— and where could mys- 
tery remain? Here stood man, his mind a blank, and there 
the world; and that world wrote upon this mind, as the late- 
invented Daguerrotype upon the paper, all its secrets. - Faith 
was, therefore, full belief in some asserted fact; religion was the 
keeping up such an intercourse with God as would insure his 
favor; and’morality was obedience to his laws for fear of punish- 
ment. Such these things were to the believer; but to the infidel, 
religion was a scarecrow, with which priests kept others from 
the rich fields of tithes and preferments;— and morality was 
the pursuit of pleasure. 

We have{called the opening of that century a time of Doubt 
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and Denial ; old errors were daily discovered, and attacked, and 
all men gave their minds to the pursuit. “If,” said Shaftesbury, 
in 1708, ‘‘ the knowing well how to expose any infirmity or vice 
were but a sufficient security for the virtue which is contrary, how 
excellent an age might we be presumed to live in.” It was in 
truth an age of exposure; not of cure, but of exposure. During 
the time of Louis XIII, the process was going on; through the 
whole reign of the great Louis, it worked secretly, and spread 
widely. The religious contests carried scepticism into the 
hearts of every family in France; Bayle, in that respect, was 
an exponent of the men of his day, —first a Calvinist, then a 
Catholic, then a Calvinist again, — and, in the end, a doubter: 
not a denier, —denial had not yet come, but one balancing, 
believing nothing. Into every corner of France, this spirit 
spread ; the lawyers, corrupt because the courts were corrupt, 
half-educated, half-developed, readers, debaters, flaw-finders, — 
were admirably adapted to nourish and preach the new faith of 
faithlessness. ‘The court, a great heart, every throb of which 
sent poison to the ends of the land, — the court was all infidel, 
not in form but in fact. Rotten to the core, it called forth no 
deep pity, or manly condemnation ; — epigrams, satires, sneers 
were all that the professedly virtuous had for the vice that was 
about them. ‘The only unpardonable sins were those of opi- 
nion, and the nobler the opinion, the deeper the sin; before 
1700, the pure Fenelon had been condemned and exiled for be- 
lieving that a man might love God without being led to do so 
from fear of punishment or hope of reward. And no wonder 
that they exiled him for such heresy, for it was heresy to the 
whole course of their lives, and every principle of their conduct. 
Fenelon and his faith stood without them as visible conscience- 
prickers, an ' they wished him away. 

Into this evil time, —a time of practical wishodens 3 in high 
places, and of misery in low ones; a time of general inquiry, 
and uncertainty, and doubt; of denial, forming, but as yet un- 
spoken ; of the pursuit of pleasure, and no faith to curb it,— 
were born successively Voltaire, (in 1694,) Buffon, (in 1707,) 
Rousseau, (in 1712,) Diderot, (in 1713,) Condillac and Helve- 
tius, (in 1715,) and the Baron d’Holbach, (in 1723.) 

And now Denial began to find her mouth-pieces. The keen, 
quick Voltaire, leaving the course which his father had chalked 
out for him, preferring rather to keep fine company and write 
fine verses, — was not slow to see how admirably the time was 
suited to his nature. With the mighty instinct of vanity, he 
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knew that the world was waiting to hear, not vice merely, nor 
weakness merely, but all those forms and institutions which men 
had come unconsciously to think weak and wicked, ridiculed, 
sneered at, and annihilated. He smelt the carcass afar off, and 
hastened to the banquet. His was, indeed, a nature strangely 
suited to the day in which he lived; mystery was to him syno- 
nymous with absurdity, and faith with folly; he would have 
men kind, was kind himself; would have them moral, though 
immoral in his own conduct; he had a certain belief too, and 
as late as 1762, talked of the ‘religion of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, and the extension of his kingdom ;” — but in spirit he 
was the impersonation of irreverence and doubt. He embodied 
one leading idea of his time, that of serving truth, by merely 
laying bare and sneering at untruths. 

He saw in the visible Church of France evils and absurdities 
beyond number, and wholly unable to look farther, opened his 
quiver of keen shafts to smite Religion. It was somewhere 
about 1732 that he began the warfare openly and seriously, 
while the public mind was all astir with the quarrels of the Je- 
suits, or Papal Catholics, and the Jansenists, or anti-Papal 
members of that church: at that moment, when half the French 
world were laughing at religion, and half were angry with it, 
appeared his Philosophical Letters. ‘They were read, for the 
author was well known, but the parliament of Paris ordered the 
volume to be publicly burnt, and the author to be seized. He 
escaped, but his book was burnt, and as is usual in such cases, 
was thereby burnt into the memories of men. This, be it noted, 
was done by the parliament, a body which at that very time took 
one of the boldest steps ever taken in those days; for, having 
declined to register some anti-Jansenist, and highly papal acts, 
the king forced them to do it, in a bed-of-justice ; — but on the 
morrow the parliament, with a spirit prophetic of 1788, protested 
against that act, and followed the king to Marly to make him 
listen to their complaints: he would not listen, and St. Antoine 
was not yet conscious, so that no result followed; but had pre- 
vious events prepared the people of the capital for action, the 
revolution might have begun then. 

Voltaire began the attack upon religion in 1732 or 1733; 
from that time, nothing of a strong and serious character was 
published until 1746, when Diderot put forth his Philosophical 
Thoughts, his first-fruits of long-established practical atheism. 
The life and character of this man, Denis Diderot, are sufti- 
ciently familiar to all our readers. He was a marked and pe- 
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culiar product of that time, and could have been what he 
was in no other age or country. He, too, embodied a great 
idea of that day, the idea of conforming conduct — not to our 
sense of duty, nor even to our instincts and affections, but to 
our bare logical understanding. He was the typical moralist 
of the day; could maltreat his wife, and write letters on virtue 
to his mistress, calling upon her to support him in the path of 
excellence, and love him, so that he might ever dread vice. He 
was a man of strong understanding ; was fearless, kind in his 
own eyes, probably honest ; but the world was to him a lifeless 
clod, and its on-dwellers the creatures of circumstance and chance. 
To him a good man was good luck, a bad man misfortune. 
He would not have any one angry with the evil doer, any more 
than with a wind which fills our eyes with dust. He bade his 
disciples to neither rejoice nor regret that they were what they 
were ; for they were the mere results of physical causes. Never 
to reproach others, or repent ourselves, was, in his eyes, the 
beginning of wisdom. 

To such aman the pursuit of pleasure was the only con- 
ceivable end of life, and, lead whither it might, was the true 
end. ‘The deep mystery of purity, the deep mystery of disinter 
estedness, were to him unknown depths. Why should there be 
decency, modesty, chastity? ‘Try these virtues by the under- 
standing, and what are they? Shadows. And as such Diderot 
regarded them, and lived in constant contempt of them. 

At the age of thirty-three, this man wrote his first noted philo- 
sophical treatise ; and though it was at once burnt by the hang- 
man, and the author imprisoned, it was read extensively, and 
with so much favor, as to lead him to write three works of some- 
what similar character, which came out from time to time until 
1751, when the great Encyclopedia was commenced. 

Meanwhile, before the publication of that work, which gave 
a name to the circle of Infidels who were the mouth-pieces of 
the French people, Condillac, the metaphysician of Atheism ; 
Buffon, its naturalist; and Rousseau, its sentimentalist, had 
appeared in public. Condillac’s first work, that on the origin 
of human knowledge, had appeared in the same year with Di- 
derot’s executed pamphlet. It was a work of great acuteness, 
and pushed forward many steps the principles promulgated by 
Locke, and now known to France through the writings of Vol- 
taire and others of the same school. Buffon’s History began 
to appear in 1749, and in 1750 Rousseau maintained his 
paradox, that the sciences had injured moral growth, and borne 
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away the prize from all common-place competitors. The ground 
taken on this occasion, and so well defended by Jean Jacques, 
was, we are told, pointed out to him by Diderot. If such was 
the case, it was either a most curious coincidence, or Rousseau’s 
whole course of life was strongly colored by that one act; for 
that ground was essentially the same that he occupied during 
his whole after life. 

And now we have come to that point whence the movement 
was comparatively direct and certain. Let us look with some 
care at its phenomena. 

The great mass of the French people was suffering from 
actual want; they were hungry, and had not food to eat; and 
as to intellectual or moral supplies, there was an utter famine. 
Above this mass were those whose minds had been somewhat 
opened — whose power had been somewhat developed — 
whose ambition had been somewhat kindled; but they were 
kept down, were forced to work, were constrained in every 
act and thought; they longed for a change, an opening—for a 
chance to gain power and glory. ‘To these men, the infidelity 
which had sprung up among the higher thinkers, had come 
down, and, silently or openly, they too had no faith but in plea- 
sure; their whole philosophy chimed in with their natural de- 
pravity, and lowered their aims and narrowed their views. 
Above these, again, came a class of better educated and wider 
looking men, who saw the immense absurdity of such a king as 
Louis XV., and the immense evils of all the relations of society. 
They longed for remedies, they dreamed of impossible perfec- 
tions, and societies without a want or anevil. Impregnated 
with the prevailing ideas first impressed upon the world by 
Locke, they hoped to know all things by analysis and experi- 
ment; they saw no reason why men should not be made devoid 
of evil passions, and all be virtuous affection and reciprocal 
kindness. From this class came St. Pierre; to this class Rous- 
seau spoke; it furnished, in after days, the Girondists. And 
above them again came, in strange commixture, an igno- 
rant, formal, and weak noblesse, a thoroughly corrupt court, a 
worthless clergy, and a band of regenerators who denied every 
ground of religious faith, every idea of duty, and every feeling 
that revolted from indecency and licentiousness. 

The lowest spoke not; indeed they scarce recognised their 
misery, and knew far too little to know the causes of it, or their 
own power. ‘They were slaves, and as such lived without hope, 
and died in sullen despair. 
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The next class, consisting of small lawyers, doctors, and 
poor priests; of merchants whose business carried them now 
and then from home; of the more quick and sensitive shop- 
keepers, and all those whose instincts sought power, and whose 
souls were not above selfishness ;—this class, whence came the 
Jacobins by and by, spoke but softly, and within their narrow 
village limits. ‘There they caught, as they could, Voltaire’s 
wit, and Diderot’s daring impiety, and Cendillac’s acute ma- 
terialism, and dealt them out to their neighbors. Religion, 
through those villages, was, substantially, a mere crust, which 
it needed but asingle move to shiver into atoms. Self was the 
only god truly worshipped ; and that was bowed to in its lowest 
forms, for the worship of its higher ones was forbidden. Re- 
verence for supernatural things, for moral excellence, for king, 
country, every thing—was rapidly passing. ‘Try reverence by 
the understanding, and you will learn to revere your own plea- 
sure only. 

The third class, of better educated and purer hearted men 
and women, the dreamers of the day, talked much and freely 
among themselves, seeking acure for the devastating disease 
which was blackening their country. Montesquieu’s Esprit des 
Lois, which had appeared in 1748, was read, and pondered 
over, and debated with very deep interest. The affairs of go- 
vernment, the conduct of matters in France, the debt, expendi- 
ture, the whole economy of the kingdom, became the prevalent 
topics of conversation. 

But the chief speaking, though perhaps the least thinking, 
was among the yet higher class, which was composed, as we 
have said, of most curious materials—first the court, next the 
parliament, third the clergy, and last the philosophers. Upon 
the character, purposes, and proceedings of each of these bodies, 
a volume might be written with all ease ; and to such an under- 
standing of the causes of the Revolution as we could wish all 
historical students might have, a volume on each would be ne- 
cessary. We can, however, give but hints and references. 
The court was, as is proverbially known, a sink of impurity. 
The ruler during the minority of Louis XV., the Duke of Or- 
leans, was an open scofler at all religion and morality ; and so 
bad were his wife and daughters, that over the former was placed 
this epitaph: ‘‘ Here lies Idleness, the mother of all the vices.” 
And Orleans was but the type of the court in his time; nor did 
it improve in after times :—Richelieu was the incarnation ot 
licentiousness; and if you would know something of Louis 
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himself, a slight, but all-sufficient view, may be found in Ma- 
dame Campan’s memoirs. 

The parliament was of a temper and habit wholly different 
from the court, but, so far as the public was concerned, did 
often as much harm as the worthless nobles. ‘The parliament 
of France, we scarce need say, were in no respect like the body 
of the same name in England. They were, in their origin, 
courts of justice; but, in the course of time, had become a kind 
of popular body, restraining the kings in their attempts to 
plunder the public. It is true that the members represented no 
persons but themselves, and those with whom direct intérest and 
sympathy connected them. ‘They bought their places in the 
parliament, and generally used them for their own purposes, and 
often to the great injury of the public. However, it was inevi- 
table that a body composed of such materials should catch 
something of the liberalising spirit of the day, both as to 
government and religion. That spirit had been long growing, 
and by the middle of the 18th century, the time of which we 
write, the parliament of Paris was ready to take strong steps in 
favor of comparative freedom. 

The clergy, meanwhile, had become divided into two great 
masses: the Jesuits, which practically included all of the old- 
school Catholics, the favorers of Papal authority; and the 
Jansenists, which body embraced those who, still claiming to be 
Catholics, were for throwing off, to some extent, the power of 
Rome and the power of the priesthood. In short, the Jesuit 
body represented the despotic and spiritual leaders of the day, 
and the Jansenists the liberalists, who yet dared not become 
Protestant. The former waged of course a deadly war against 
the latter, with very various success. Parliament favored the 
Jansenists, the court upheld the Jesuits—not because they had 
any sympathy with them, for the Pompadour, who was then 
true king of France, was a liberalist—but in order to gain cer- 
tain political ends. In the course of the movement which took 
place in consequence of the division between court and parlia- 
ment, the latter denounced the Jettres de cachet by which govern- 
ment secured its victims, in return for which the leaders in the 
denouncing body were seized, imprisoned, and an attempt made 
to organise other courts to take the place of the parliaments; 
but the plan did not succeed, the court was too weak to carry 
through its measures, the parliament triumphed, and the Jesuits 
were thrown into the shade for a while. This was in 1754. 

Behind these jarring and quarrelling bodies stood the firm 
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little band of atheistical philosophers, ready and willing to do 
battle with them all. Republics were not talked of as applica- 
ble to France, it is true, but in the abstract, as the phrase is, 
they were applauded to the skies. Louis XIV. was looked 
back upon with contempt and dislike, because of his selfish and 
unprincipled profusion of blood and treasure; the reigning 
king was heartily and rightfully held in execration. Indeed, 
the proofs were many, that the French monarchy was ap- 
proaching a crisis; Louis XV. himself said, that it was very 
old, but would last his time, hethought. But our philosophers, 
while they despised the court, were too wise to think the par- 
liaments worthy of support; they saw them to be, what they 
were, monopolies of the worst kind, and only possible in a 
kingdom which was so wretchedly governed as France. No- 
thing, in truth, strikes a man of this day of written constitu- 
tions, more than the perfect chaos which prevailed in France. 
Most truly did the Great Louis say, “1am the State ;” and 
with scarce less truth might the harlots of his successor have re- 
peated the saying. 

But it was against religion, Jesuit and Jansenist, close and 
liberal, high and low, old and new, against all the prejudices 
which religion had brought in, against priestcraft in every shape, 
and intolerance in all but themselves, that the philosophers 
chiefly waged war. ‘Their instincts assured them, that if they 
could but succeed in doing away with the sense of duty, the 
sentiment of reverence, and the recognition of mystery — that 
loyalty to king, and parliaments, and all but self, would soon 
follow ; and their steps were taken accordingly. 

It was in 1751, that the encyclopedia began to appear. It 
was the result of a wish on the part of certain Parisian book- 
sellers ‘to make all they could out of the rapidly increasing taste 
for various knowledge ; and of a desire on the part of a poor 
and persecuted author, to get money, distinction, and that learn- 
ing which must be acquired in its preparation. Diderot and his 
publishers accordingly began to pour forth upon the world their 
new lights, assisted by the whole fraternity of analyzers and 
atheists, to a greater or less extent. Voltaire had rejoiced when 
he heard in Prussia of the proposed work, for he had great re- 
liance upon it as a means by which truth and virtue might be 
established upon a surer ground than religious faith, and the 
idea of right. Nor was the sage of Ferney mistaken; the en- 
cyclopedia soon proved to be a most complete collection of the 
new critical opinions held by its editor and his friends. The 
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clergy began to fear ; the public was all a-tip-toe ; Diderot be- 
came, day by day, more noted, and all was going on swim- 
mingly, when achance hit of the mistress of one of the minis- 
ters stopped his labors, and consigned him to prison. ‘This, 
however, was but for a little while, and the worthy destroyer 
soon came back to freedom and his labors. The publisher, Le 
Breton, was alarmed, however; the government showed symp- 
toms of uneasiness, and after the atheist had written, the more 
careful bookseller blotted — saving himself some trouble, and 
the world much vile and worthless matter. 

Now, too, was forming that delightful circle of which the 
Baron D’Holbach was centre; of the doings of that little world 
of practical infidelity, Diderot’s letters, published by his daugh- 
ter, have given a broad and terrible picture. We need say 
nothing of it. There the friends of virtue, based on a love of 
pleasure, met, and rioted, and read, and flattered each the 
other. There might be seen Helvetius, the shallowest of them 
all, taking some guest aside, to talk over with him his book 
“ De lesprit,” published in 1758. There might, at times, be 
heard under discussion Rousseau, whose strange views of man 
and society were dividing the thoughts of men, and rivalling 
the fame of the Encyclopedia itself; but whose admiration of 
the whole spirit of the life of Christ, was not to be tolerated by 
the liberalists of Grandval. 

Of the admiration of those liberalists for one another, we 
can have but a faintidea. Voltaire they looked upon as the 
highest specimen of nature’s handiwork ; he was called by 
them the apostle of goodness. Diderot was compared with 
Plato and Cicero; he has not, said his friends, less light of in- 
tellect, warmth of imagination, or goodness and purity of 
heart, than those great men. To talk of Diderot’s purity is 
bitter mockery ; but let us look for one instant at the code of 
moral action proposed by an abbé, the Abbé Raynal, author of 
the history of the Indies. “I will do good,” thus his cate- 
chism began, “ because it is agreeable ;” which being transla- 
ted, brings us to the rule that we should do whatever is agreea- 
ble; arule rigidly followed by Louis XV., by Philip of Or- 
leans, by Mirabeau, Robespierre, Napoleon; in truth, it was 
the great rule of the revolution, and may explain some of its 
strangest scenes; for what is it but this: follow the dictates of 
thy passions? ‘This rule, and most of the notions of the purer 
minds of that time, were based upon a total disbelief in man’s 
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sick and depraved nature. Raynal thought virtue would be as 
pleasant as honey to all men. 

So stood matters in France during the last twenty years of 
the miserable Louis. Defeated by England, in the war of 
1756 ; thwarted at home by his provincial parliaments, which 
were reducing to practice the democratic tendencies of the age ; 
hated by the Jesuits, whom he had once undertaken to support, 
but had at last been obliged to abandon, in obedience to the 
Pompadour and the nation ; suspected by all the clergy, who, 
already possessors of one third of the kingdom, groaned be- 
cause a decree prevented their gaining the remainder; despi- 
sed by the philosophers, feared and disliked by the middling 
classes, and made a mere tool of by his courtiers: it was only 
the force of habit that prevented the nation from rising, and 
casting him from the throne. His new mistress, Dubarry, was 
not far from right when she hung the portrait of Charles I. be- 
fore him, and bade him beware the fate of that monarch. The 
Duke of Choiseul, who headed the liberal party against the 
Jesuits and their friends, for a time warded off the great pres- 
sure upon the old institutions ; but Choiseul fell before the in- 
fluence of Dubarry, and in his place was put D’Aiguillon, a 
well known and thoroughly hated upholder of the old forms 
and influences, religious and political. In Brittany, where he 
had been governor, and where the liberal ideas, as to property, 
government, and faith, were as strong asinany part of France, 
he was utterly hated, and had been engaged in an open quarrel 
with the parliament. ‘This quarrel was brought, for settlement, 
before the parliament of Paris, and there decided against the 
duke. Notwithstanding this decision, the king made him mi- 
nister, and then reprimanded the parliament, tearing from 
their registers the record of their sentence. At once, the par- 
liament, whose influence was felt throughout the whole king- 
dom, ceased to act as a court of justice. Its members were 
then seized by the military, and still refusing to act, were de- 
graded from office, and exiled to various points. ‘These were 
strong steps, for, though neither the philosophers nor people had 
much confidence in the parliaments, yet, at that moment, they 
stood the representatives of freedom. The government, seeing 
the danger that existed, and fearing popular commotion, de- 
termined to take one strong, popular step, and promised to the 
nation new courts, new laws, and new proceedings, all to be in 
accordance with the prevailing ideas of the time, which favored 
freedom, and looked toward equality. 
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From that day, perhaps, the revolution might properly be 
dated; for, from that day, the vague wishes, and unspoken 
plans of the oppressed people, began to find voice and form. 
The proposition of a change of gearing, (to go back to our 
original illustration,) to suit the new spirit, came from govern- 
ment, and when the question was asked, what machinist shall 
make this change? the answer was inevitably — “ the whole 
nation, the States General.”” So do the events of this world 
come about. For the most selfish ends, D’Aiguillon and 
his fellows climbed into the chair of state, in opposition to the 
liberal will of the country; and to secure themselves there, and 
make peace with that will, proposed a measure which no libe- 
ralist had, as yet, dared to propose openly and seriously. 

The measure proposed by the new ministry was a reform of 
the prevailing evils ; but among their leading acts, were an in- 
crease of taxes upon the poor, and a diminution of the inte- 
rest on the public debt one half. It was clear that such acts 
would lead to reform in a way not to be desired ; for the peo- 
ple were starving, and the monied classes, to whom much of the 
debt belonged, were as little disposed to be plucked, as monied 
men in general. 

In 1770 Choiseul left the minstry ; in 1774 Louis the wretch- 
ed died. Of his deathbed, with all its horrible, disgusting, 
ridiculous, and noble accompaniments—for the devotion of his 
neglected daughters was noble—Carlyle gives a picture so 
vivid, so minute, so true, that our flesh creeps as we read it. 
His history opens with the death of that monarch, when the 
French kingship, as he says, was dying too; and from that 
time on he gives a most wonderful sketch of the progress of 
events. We cannot extract from him—we do not care to make 
the useless attempt of epitomizing him. We say to the reader, 
go and study the first books of Carlyle’s History, forgetting 
the peculiar style, or analyzing it, and acknowledging its beau- 
ties; and then study any of the other writers upon the Revolu- 
tion, and you will see how true it is that imagination is the 
power which an historian needs to use, and will own the emi- 
nence of the Scotchman in that particular. No writer has ap- 
proached him in the explanation of the first movements towards 
the bloody catastrophe of 1792. 

Leaving him, therefore, we will briefly close our view of the 
incipient stages of the Revolution, by a glance at the events of 
Louis XVI.’s reign, which preceded the summoning’ of the 
States General in 1788. 
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When the old king died, there was general rejoicing ; for in 
the young one, the people hoped to find a friend and help. And 
had Louis the Martyr possessed the moral power of some of his 
ancestors, he might have saved France. When his reign began, 
there was immense physical suffering in France; great poverty 
among the working classes, and very heavy taxes, which fell 
wholly on them and the other commoners. These taxes result- 
ed from the profusion of Louis the Great in war, and of Louis 
the Wretched upon his prostitutes, a hundred million livres 
having been spent in that cause. Louis XVI. wished to re- 
lieve this misery, for he and his queen were young and tender- 
hearted ; but he had been brought up with high religious no- 
tions, and though he instantly turned out the infamous ministry 
then in place, it was only to instal the feeblest of ministers, 
Maurepas, in whom his father had had some confidence. Maure- 
pas, however, was less of an absolutist than when known to the 
Dauphin; since that time, he had had some connexion with the 
philosophers, and had caught some of the spirit then prevalent. 
Accordingly, when appointed prime minister, he chose as 
governor of the finance department, Turgot, a thorough liberal- 
ist and economist of the new school, ‘This was a great step for 
the thinkers of the day—they had now their representative in 
the administration. But, alas! it was only for a little season ; 
for the whole mass of privileged people, nobles, clergy, and 
parliaments, took up arms against the radical reforms proposed 
by Turgot, and after a vain effort on the part of the king to 
support him, he was dismissed. Here, then, we have another 
step in the Revolutionary process—the union of the privileged 
classes against the popular party, and a refusal by them to share 
in the burdens of the State; for that was the point in dispute. 

To Turgot soon succeeded Necker, his opponent upon points 
of theoretic economy, but his fellow laborer in the great cause 
of liberalism. He, too, had soon to march, having first, 
however, effected one great step, namely, a representation of 
the commons equal to the united representation of the nobles 
and clergy, in certain provincial assemblies which he instituted. 
Before that time, the idea never prevailed, that the commons 
could be more than a third of the interests to be represented in 
any assembly, and of course the privileged orders could easily 
control them. ‘The example which Necker’s new arrangement 
gave, was remembered and improved upon by the bolder spirits 
that came after him. 

While Necker was in the ministry for the first time, another 
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event also took place, which excited indirectly a very great in- 
fluence upon France; this was the American Revolution. In 
the result of that struggle, and in the form and character of the 
government which grew from it, and which in spite of its faults 
had that popular character which charmed the suffering subjects 
of a despotic prince,—the more sanguine patriots of France 
saw much to admire and struggle for. 

Before the close of the American contest, another change had 
taken place in France, which hastened the rapidly approaching 
dissolution of the monarchy ;—this was the acquisition by the 
queen of a strong influence over her royal husband, who had 
hitherto had little reliance upon her. The consequence of this 
change was an identification of both king and queen with the 
anti-popular party. And as a great deal had been hoped from 
the accession to the throne of a young and pure prince, just so 
much additional disappointment and bitterness came from the 
failure of that prince to relieve those deep-rooted evils which 
nothing but a total social change could have removed. Nay, 
the very failures of the seasons were charged upon poor Louis 
and his ministry; and famishing men cried aloud against the 
government, because God had cut short the harvest. When, 
therefore, it was supposed that the privileged classes, through 
the queen, had gained the king’s confidence, and that the 
people were to have no help, there was general lamenting. ‘To 
lower the queen in the eyes of the people, stories were put in 
circulation as to her conduct, which added to the growing dislike 
of her. She was an Austrian, haughty and unwise, and every 
day increased the dissatisfaction. 

Meanwhile Calonne had become financier, and tried by a 
system of beggary and expense to make all the wrong right; 
but daily the deficiency of means in the national treasury in- 
creased. Finding the nation rapidly verging to bankruptcy, 
and that some new taxes must be laid, Calonne in desperation 
determined to try Necker’s plan, and tax the privileged classes ; 
but he proposed to do this by their own consent, which he hoped 
to gain we know not how. Accordingly, early in 1787, the 
leaders of the privileged classes, or notables, were called to- 
gether, and the measures laid before them. To be made to pay 
their share of the public burdens was, however, no part of the 
calculation of the nobles, and still less of the clergy. To 
avoid the need of doing any thing for the public, those who 
favored the old state of things turned against Calonne, because 
of his wasteful expenditure, and those who, with La Fayette, 
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favored a new regime, cried out upon the ministers for utter ina- 
dequacy and worthlessness. He fell, and was succeeded by 
Lomenie de Brienne. Lomenie was very ambitious, very 
wicked, and very weak ; he wished to avoid the general land 
tax proposed by his predecessors, and yet he found it impossible 
to doso. He hesitated, and stammered, and doubted awhile, 
and then laid an edict, imposing such a tax, before parliament. 
The parliament was fully of the mind to reject it, upon two 
grounds: the one, that it took money from them ; the other, that 
by taxing the privileged orders the balance against the power of 
the crown would be destroyed, and the monarch become an ab- 
solute despot. Of the first reason little was said, and of the 
last what was said was said in whispers. But, though thus 
minded, the parliament was unwilling to take the whole oppro- 
brium of rejecting a measure desired by the country, aud flatly 
declared themselves unable to lay taxes, thus abandoning the 
claim which they had upheld for ages, in order to save them- 
selves. They even went farther, and said that the States-Gene- 
ral, representing the nation, could alone tax the nation. 

The minister, vexed at this unlooked for declaration, was 
weak enough to force the parliament to register the proposed 
tax; a step against which they at once protested, and assuming 
the popular side against the court, declared the forced registry 
void. The minister exiled them. But in exile no business was 
done, and clients cried aloud. Brienne then bargained with 
the parliament for a new loan to meet immediate necessity, and 
they came back to Paris. But they came only to be threaten- 
ed with a worse fate, for means were secretly taken to annihilate 
this refractory body and its fellows in the provinces, and sub- 
stitute others. The parliaments got wind of the plan, however, 
and refused to be annihilated. They were then forcibly dis- 
missed, though throughout the whole of France with trouble, 
discord, and opposition. 

And now the demand was general for the assemblage of the 
representatives of the nation; for all were sick of the perpetual 
contest around the throne. Even the court thought it best to 
have the estates convened. Brienne, meanwhile, becoming pen- 
niless, and a mob being feared in consequence of the excite- 
ment, he was dismissed, and Necker reinstated. By him it was 
decided, that the commons should have half the representatives 
in the States General, which met, as all know, on the 5th of 
May, 1789. From that day, the revolution is usually dated. 

We have now hastily, but, we trust, intelligibly given the 
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outline of those events which we wish to recal to the minds of 
our readers, dwelling longest upon those positions to which we 
more particularly would call their attention. 

The efficient cause of the French revolution was the entire 
want of adaptation in the political and social relations of the 
country to the spirit of the time. It is wonderful how a society 
so constituted could hold together at all. Priesthood against 
parliament, parliament against court, court against people ; — 
the balance was preserved by means of ceaseless internal dis- 
cord,— threatening every few years to end in a revolution. 
The efficient cause of the revolution was, we say, the injustice 
and iniquity of the political and social systems of France ; sys- 
tems which all true men were, and should have been, rejoiced 
to see in the way to change. 

The immediate or exciting cause, was the derangement of the 
finances. This was the bolt in the machine which fell from its 
place, and produced the crash: but this fell from its place only 
because of the deep and long continued derangement of the whole 
of society. 

The character of the revolution was owing to an entirely 
different set of causes, in a great measure, from those which pro- 
duced the movement itself; and to these we wish to call our 
readers’ thoughts, for it was in the character of the revolution 
that its chief evils lay, and from that, we think, our country 
may learn many lessons. What the character referred to was, 
we need not say; it is a proverb over the whole earth; we 
shall but attempt to show whence that character mainly came. 

We believe that it came from a want of reverence; that it 
was the result of a total absence of that sentiment of veneration, 
which is the only groundwork of a deep sense of right, an effi- 
cient feeling of duty, and an upright life. 

What is man without that sentiment of veneration? What 
being can be more miserable than the human being who looks 
up and sees no God; who looks around him, and in the move- 
ments of nature and the events of life sees no mysterious and 
venerable agency ; to whom the world is a lifeless clod, and its 
master, shallow chance? No orphan is as destitute as he. He 
has lost his father, indeed. He is without help, guide, or ad- 
viser. ‘The earth, and all that is on it, he has comprehended : 
he has solved all mystery, and laid bare to his intellect all se- 
cret things. Virtue is to him enlightened self-interest, and vice 
mere folly. Right he defines to be the way of comfort, conve- 
nience, and pleasure; and duty the instinctive desire of happi- 
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ness. He walks under the stars and sun, and with his instru- 
ments ascertains their movements, and measures their heavenly 
paths; but the mystery of their whole being is hid from him, 
and he looks up at them, not reverently but scientifically, not 
in humility but in pride. He walks among his fellow men, and 
reads their history, and witnesses their actions, and in all he sees 
the influence of circumstances; he looks at the relation of man 
and woman, and, it may be, thinks it well for the state that 
marriage is customary, but the existence of any principle bear- 
ing upon that relation but convenience and brute pleasure, he 
denies ; chastity is to him desirable, provided the state wants 
peopling, but in a land already full he would have every woman 
a prostitute. And man, the living man, is what? A strange 
growth of a strange world. An animal whose organization 
allows him to know, speak, think, and act more perfectly than 
brutes. The life of man has no sacredness to him, for sacred 
implies reverential feeling. If murder is blame-worthy, it is 
because the state needs its members, or because insecurity of 
life is unpleasant; not because the taking of life is awful in itself. 
The man without veneration has no rule to walk by, save that 
of the Abbé Raynal,—to do what is agreeable; and if he be 
brought to a blood-thirsty mood, why, he will drink blood. 
Now the French people had been long drifting toward utter 
faithlessness, utter irreverence. ‘The veneration called loyalty 
had died out, from the absence in those, toward whom it should 
have been felt, of all the qualities that could command it. The 
reverence for the ceremonies and ministers of the church had 
passed by, too, as those ministers became worthless or wicked, 
and those ceremonies, forms instead of symbols. The respect 
for woman had ceased with the cessation of self-respect among 
the leading women of the land. The respect for property had 
passed, for the right to property was disputed and denied, and the 
unholy distribution and use of it, undeniable. The reverence for 
life had disappeared with the coming in of a philosophy among 
the thinking, and a second-hand belief among the unthinking, 
which made man a happy accident, a fortunate formation, with 
a mind of excellent white paper, and capital daguerrotype 
senses to write upon it. Virtue was no longer venerable, for 
a good man was, in Diderot’s phrase, good luck. Lastly, all 
reverence for God was gone, because there was no God. One 
reverence only remained; a reverence for actual, living, acting 
men: for Voltaire and his fellow thinkers; for Mirabeau and 
his fellow workers; for Robespierre and his fellow pretenders ; 
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for Napoleon, the thinker, worker, and pretender in one. This 
reverence could not die out as the rest did, for it rested not on 
faith but on sight. 

With the views now presented, the character of the French 
revolution may be partially, at least, understood ; though, at 
last, one of the greatest mysteries itself that man has looked on. 

We wonder, sometimes, at the September massacres and the 
reign of terror; that women should come with their work, and 
witness the executions with the composure of those that look on 
the mock-murders of the stage; but with their views of the life 
of man, what was death by the guillotine ? No more than death 
by the sword is to the soldier. The September slayers embraced 
and wept over the true men whom they were not bound to slay; 
but when an aristocrat, or in other words, a foe, criminal, and 
oppressor, was thrown out to them, their axes crushed his skull 
with the same good-will which winged the rifle-balls of our 
brothers of the frontier, when an Indian crossed their path. 
Most truly does Carlyle say, when speaking of Montgaillard’s 
statement that four thousand persons were slain in the reign of 
terror: ‘It is a horrible sum of human lives, M. L’Abbé; 
some ten times as many shot rightly on a field of battle, and 
one might have had his glorious victory, with Te Deum.” 

And now we must seek, most briefly, to apply whatever we 
have learned from the French Revolution, to our own time and 
our own country: for safe as we may feel from revolution, it is 
very evident, that we are not safe from those causes which we 
suppose to have given its dreadful character to the struggle in 
France, — and which may in some way affect our welfare and 
overthrow our hopes. 

The cause which we have supposed gave color to the French 
revolution was the want of reverence. In feudal times, reve- 
rence was universal, except, perhaps, among a few of the best 
informed. As the world has grown older, the veneration for 
things formerly venerated has disappeared, because, too often, 
acquaintance has proved them to be undeserving; and, while 
the old objects have ceased to be venerated, new objects, de- 
serving reverence, have not been brought before us. In addi- 
tion to this, the success which attended analysis and logic as 
applied to matter, and many old prejudices and habits, has 
given us an undue faith in those processes, and men incline to 
trust and rely upon no truths save those reached through logic 
and analysis. In the United States, all favors the growth of 
confidence in the intelligible only; of reliance upon the tangible, 
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the useful, the comprehensible. Efforts have been made from 
time to time to introduce among us more faith and reverence, 
and, if we are not mistaken, there is reason to think a philoso- 
phy now in progress that will help to sustain those efforts ; but, 
as yet, the favorers of reverence are few and scattered, separated 
by religious, or political, or social differences, — and the want 
of respect and veneration presents daily greater and greater 
dangers. Children do not reverence their parents, chiefly be- 
cause those parents reverence nothing themselves. How can a 
father hope to be respected, who never expresses, by word or 
act, respect for his fellow men or his maker. Independence is, 
in our land, mistaken for freedom. 

There was another circumstance, also, which has had a great 
influence upon us. Our country owed much to Mr. Jefferson, 
and was disposed to receive much from him; for, of our pro- 
minent men, he most thoroughly embodied the popular spirit 
of the time: thence came his power. But that spirit, in Jef- 
ferson, was from the outset of a French turn, and, after his 
residence in France, was most peculiarly and strikingly French. 
The contest between Jefferson and his opponents was not, es- 
sentially, about measures or forms; it was the unceasing strug- 
gle of change and conservatism, and on his part, was tinctured 
with the true French feeling of denial, analysis, and irreverence. 
His declaration of independence— let none think we speak of 
it, or its signers, irreverently ; they saw it not from the point of 
view which we are taking — his famous declaration, unconscioaly 
to himself, recorded his spiritual faith ; it declares man’s rights 
to be “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” How much 
truer and nobler those original articles of confederation between 
the New England colonies, in which, not the pursuit of hap- 
piness, but the advancement of “ the kingdom of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ,” and the enjoyment of ‘ the liberties of the gospel, 
in purity and peace,” are said to have brought the pilgrims 
across the ocean. Not that these terms could have been used by 
Mr. Jefferson ; but the difference between him and the puritans 
was much deeper than a difference of terms or of subjects; it 
was that which marked the French as distinguished from the 
English revolution ; which divides the pursuit of happiness 
from the pursuit of right. , 

We dothink our country, then, in danger of becoming 
irreverent, irreligious, and sensual, rather than spiritual. We 
see among all, of every political creed, and every religious 
faith, a disposition to bring the universe of thought, sentiment, 
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and feeling, to the touchstone of the understanding. We are 
sadly afraid of mysteries) We want to comprehend every 
thing ; to walk by sight, and not by faith. But we see, al- 
so—thanks be to God!— among those of every political 
creed, and every religious faith, some, who stand out from, 
and opposed to, the prevalent idea; men whose first philo- 
sophical principle is the recognition of mystery everywhere; 
whose ground of religious faith is full reliance, deep devotion, 
unquestioning self-sacrifice. Let them battle, undismayed by 
ridicule, abuse, contempt! Let them seek, untiringly, to pre- 
sent to men better grounds of hope and life, than are given by 
the philosophy of Locke, the ethics of Paley, the theology of 
Priestley. 

It is a very common saying, that our freedom rests upon our 
national character; and men rush in crowds to the great cause 
of popular education. The saying is a true one, and educa- 
tion is sadly wanted; but mere education is not enough; it 
must be a religious education, or the influence of it, in preser- 
ving our liberties, will be slight. Liberty cannot live with ir- 
reverence. Liberty is one of the great conditions of spiritual, 
growth; except on that account, it is worthless; unless that is 
going on, liberty will cease, from simple uselessness. A nation 
spiritually. degraded, cannot be free, let the government be 
what it may, for it has no use for freedom. But without reve- 
rence, there cannot be spiritual growth. The higher powers 
shrink and wither in the shallow soil of man’s wisdom, and the 
philosophy of the understanding. Without reverence, then, 
there can be no abiding freedom, for.it would be unmeaning. 
You may call a republic of unbelievers free, but that republi- 
can form confers no liberty ; it may give scope to licentious- 
ness, but it can confer no liberty. The land in which the mass 
rules is not the free land; that is the home of freedom where 
the truth rules. ‘That is no true democracy in which all are 
on a level merely ; the true democracy is that in which all are 
brothers —some elder, some younger, but all helping one 
another. A democracy is impossible on any other than chris- 
tian principles. 

“‘ We boast our light,” says Milton, “but if we look not 
wisely on the sun itself, it smites us into darkness.” Let us, 
in this fayored land, beware how we look upon the sun of free- 
dom, for if we look not wisely, it will indeed smite us into 
oes and “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 

om. 
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We learn, then, from the French revolution, the infinite dan- 
gers of national irreverence. For, be it noted as our faith at 
least, it was not the ignorance of the mass that caused that 
convulsion to be black with gore, but it was their irreverence. 
Had the mass been ignorant and reverent, and the few wise 
and reverent, the French revolution had never been what it was, 
Look, how it paused, and crept to the abyss unwillingly, as 
if nature recoiled from the plunge into Jacobinism, and longed 
to turn at every step. She would have stayed the movement 
with constitutional reform ; but alas! that reform was based on 
denial, and the right to be happy; it was the reform of senti- 
mental abbés and sneering philosophers, who proclaimed man’s 
right to rule himself, and to be virtuous —if it was agreeable ; 
and so constitutional reform, and monarchy, passed into an un- 
constitutional republicanism. But a republic, a common- 
wealth, resting on individual selfishness, and the love of plea- 
sure or power, was too absurd a thing even to assume shape; 
and it sunk, like frost in the sunbeams, into that Jacobinism 
which was the natural, true, genuine, and only fabric that sel- 
fishness and the love of pleasure would and could support. 
There is one supreme ruler in every man’s breast, and one on- 
ly; the sense of duty requiring the realization of right. Let 
that rule a man, and outward bonds fall from him like cords of 
tow from red-hot iron. Law, outward restraint, applies only 
to the partially or wholly irreverent and undutiful. But to the 
man who lacks the sense of duty, outward law must and will 
be applied. Wesay, ‘will be,’ for let him live where he may, 
under despot or demagogue, he cannot fly that outward re- 
straint which God has ordained that every one shall bear, who 
is not free through the truth. And the French revolution wrote 
upon our earth, in letters of blood and fire, that as it is with the 
individual, so itis with the nation ; that to trust in the wisdom 
of man, to rely upon the understanding of man, to leave the 
mysterious and cling to the intelligible only, to give up faith 
and confide in sight only, to substitute the love of happiness for 
the sense of duty, and the equality of the whole for the christian 
brotherhood of the whole — is to take the sure way to crime, 
and disappointment, and slavery, and self-reproach. 
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Art. V.— Tracts for the Times. By Members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. London: 1833—1837. J. G. & H. Riving- 
ton. 4 vols. 8vo. 


THESE productions have attracted great attention, and exci- 
ted a great deal of interest, both favorable and hostile, as well in 
our own country as in the land of their origin. We have as 
yettaken no part in the discussion which is going on about 
them. We have no feelings of partisanship to indulge; cer- 
tainly we have no disposition to contribute to Papal errors; but 
having carefully examined the volumes before us, as well as 
most of the pieces which have appeared against them, we wish 
to give our readers a better chance of judging what the real 
doctrines of these tracts are, than our religious newspapers 
have afforded.- Atthe outset, we desire to be understood that 
we do not profess to give our unqualified sanction to every 
thing contained in them; at the same time, weare convinced 
that they contain nothing which is fundamentally or greatly 
erroneous —while the general strain of their doctrines is pure, 
and their spirit truly primitive. We are, therefore, unwilling 
that the judgment of our clergy, and of intelligent laymen, in- 
terested in theological science, should be forestalled by the very 
partial, and in many instances, false statements, which have ap- 
peared about them, in our popular periodicals. We devote, 
accordingly, a few pages of our journal to a statement of the 
causes which led to the production of these tracts, and to an 
impartial exhibition of their leading characteristics. How far 
these are in harmony withthe genuine doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, will be seen as we proceed. 

In judging of these volumes, the candid reader must always 
bear in mind that they are the Tracts for the Times. Their pur- 
pose is to contribute to the revival of doctrines once held and 
preached in the Reformed English Church, but which have fal- 
len greatly into forgetfulness in more recent times. This being 
the special intention of the authors, they would, of course, 
dwell with emphasis upon those doctrines which, in their 
judgment, are nuw most neglected; whilst they pass over with 
slighter notice those which are gathering around them so much 
of the light and energy of the age. If this thought be carried 
along in reading them, many things now seemzng/y unfavorable 
to the tracts, will be obviated in the ingenuous mind. 
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For centuries past, there have been those, both within and 
without the church, who have maintained with more warmth 
than wisdom, that all the externals of christianity were of little 
importance, if indeed of any value. Ministerial Authority, 
the administration of solemn Rites, Absolution, Baptism, and 
all things pertaining to the Church visible, have been by them 
regarded as mere ceremonials, hardly to be accounted of by a 
christian man. The rise and spread of Socinianism, contribu- 
ted greatly to divert attention from the sacred offices of reli- 
gion, to certain speculations. In England, the writings of 
Hoadly, and of his disciple Balguy, exerted a similar influence. 
The labors of the dissenters have, for the most part, tended to- 
wards the same result; but especially has the philosophy of 
Archdeacon Paley contributed to spread the feeling that every 
thing connected with religion is important only as promoting 
the general advantage. With respect to the Establishment par- 
ticularly, he maintained that it could be vindicated on no other 
ground than that it was the religion professed by the majority,* 
as if right ought to yield to numbers! On the same principle, 
it would, of necessity, follow, that were Irvingism to become 
the faith of the nation, it ought at once to be made the established 
religion. However superficial and erroneous these views may 
be, they nevertheless take a strong hold upon a certain order of - 
minds. And within a few years, as Political and Ecclesiastical 
Reform, so called, has been making more rapid progress, these 
sentiments have very generally become those of the people. At 
the time, therefore, when the publication of these tracts com- 
menced, few were found willing to arraign the habit of regard- 
ing the English branch of the Church Catholic as a mere crea- 
ture of the State —a structure which the state had reared, and 
which it might of right destroy. And even those whose better 
sense taught them that it did not depend for its existence or 
continuance upon the good pleasure of the British Parliament 
or the British Crown, but was built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone, had still so far conformed to popular usage as to 
speak continually of the Church as identified with the Establish- 
ment. Unavoidably, therefore, the feeling had become gene- 
rally prevalent, that the English church was merely part and 
parcel of the British constitution, and was as liable to transfor- 
mations, to remodelling, or to total subversion, as any other 


* Moral and Political Philosophy, book VI. c. 10. 
NO. IX.— VOL. V. 18 
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portion of the constitution. Hence, as one consequence of 
these views, it became a conviction among many of the more 
quiet and better disposed of the English people, that it was a 
duty to conform to the Church, simply as they ought to any 
other parliamentary enactment, without ulterior reference to the 
institution of Jesus Christ, or the divine origin of its doctrines 
and administration. Hence, too, the bishops came to be re- 
garded in no other light thanas Temporal Peers — differing, 
indeed, in their profession, but not sustaining towards the peo- 
ple any other relation, nor any other towards God. But by 
those who thus looked upon the Heads of the Church, priests 
and deacons, were, of course, considered merely as inferior 
instruments of the same government. Asa matter of course, 
the office performed by these semi-political agents would not be 
held to have any special efficacy; and it could be a matter of 
no moment whether one went to church or to the meeting house, 
had it not been for the interposition of the civil authority. We 
do not say that this feeling was universal, but it was becoming 
very general, even among those who attended upon the services 
of the Established Church. 

Under these circumstances, as radicalism and destructive 
reform made advances, and separatists became more bold, the 
Church was violently assailed from different quarters. In one 
direction, the dissenting papist clamored for an equality of 
rights; from another quarter came up a cry equally loud from 
the dissenting Baptist, and Independent, and Presbyterian, call- 
ing for a recognition of their respective claims. The political 
power had of itself undertaken to remodel the dioceses of Ire- 
Jand,* and serious apprehensions and even expectations were en- 
tertained, that the whole ecclesiastical establishment would be shi- 
vered to atoms and trampled in the dust. The Church, thus 
assailed with enemies innumerable from without, with many even 
of those attached to her communion, disposed to yield either in 
whole or in part to the demands of her opponents, was in great 
danger of being utterly subverted, leaving her ministers and 
members without any foundation on which to rest. 'To oppose 
this current of evil, the Oxford divines raised their voice; nor, 
under the blessing of God, has it been raised in vain. Though 
they have not been able to avert from the Church all the evils 
which threaten her; yet they have awakened a general inquiry 
into the grounds on which it rests, and have given a firm an- 


* Tract No. 2, page 2. 
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chorage to the faith of many a tossed and doubting soul. They 
have undertaken to show, and, as we think, they have success- 
fully shown, that there is but one Holy Catholic Church, of which 
the English branch is the purest, and only reformed one; that 
her ministry is of the Apostolic succession, and may trace back 
their origin to Christ ; that the sacraments by them administered 
are means of grace, and in general necessary to salvation ; and 
that all persons out of the communion of the Church Catholic, 
where it may be had, are rendering doubtful their acceptance 
with God. There are many other secondary points growing 
out of these, but our limits will not allow us to enter into a 
minute delineation of all which they contain. 

It will be at once; erceived, from this brief statement of doctrines, 
how much they differ from the ordinary themes of pulpit in- 
struction, as employed by the great majority of what are called 
the different denominations of christendom. Though a certain 
class of churchmen have always maintained and preached them; 
yet as doctrines of popular instruction, they had become almost 
obsolete. For even those who held them, rather than incur the 
odium involved in their advocacy, for the most part chose to 
select other topics of exhortation and discussion. Accordingly, 
the Oxford divines, since they have given to them such promi- 
nence, and such an able defence, have been reviled, both at 
home and with us, as in league with papists, as enemies of “ vital 
godliness,’’* and as laboring to bring into the church again the 
same corruptions which were put away at the Reformation. 
Any one, however, who will be at the pains of examining their 
writings with an impartial eye, may soon be convinced, that 
instead of favoring Rome, they are in fact the sternest opposers 
of papal error. We will adduce a few proofs from the tracts 
themselves in confirmation of this point. In tract No. 8, page 4, 
where we have an enumeration of the various changes which 
must take place in the religious world before the millennium 
can come, we are told, among other things, that “‘ Rome must 
confess her papal corruptions, and her cruelty towards those who 
refuse to accept them. The Greek Church has to confess its 
saint-worship, its formal fasts, and its want of zeal.” 

Tract No. 15 is throughout an elaborate defence of the 
English Reformation, in which the strongest expressions are 


* Let the reader who wishes to sce a refutation of this charge, read Tract 
No. 14. It is a most simple and touchingly beautiful treatise on prayer — espe- 
cially for the clergy —as much so as any we remember ever to have seen. It 
breathes forth the true spirit of Jesus Christ, and of his gospel. 
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employed against the corruptions of the Roman Church. We 
there read, that ‘ at the Council of Trent she bound herself in 
covenant to the cause of Antichrist,” and that “ superstitions 
and profanities had in the course of ages been introduced by 
her into the most gracious and holiest of God’s gifts.” 

Again, in tract No. 20, page 3, speaking of the church of 
Rome in relation to the church of England, the author says: 
‘‘ AN UNION IS IMPOSSIBLE. Their communion is infected 
with heterodoxy ; we are bound to flee it, as a pestilence. They 
have established a lie in the place of God’s truth ; and, by their 
claim of immutability in doctrine, cannot undo the sin they have 
committed. ‘They cannot repent. Popery must be destroyed ; 
it cannot be reformed.”” We very much doubt whether all the 
enemies of the tracts are able to produce, from their most ad- 
mired authors, extracts containing expressions more explicit and 
strong against the corruptions of Rome. 

In tract No. 35, page 4, the author says, ‘‘ that the Roman 
Catholic clergy have so corrupted the truth of God’s Word, 
that they are not to be listened to for a moment.” If our 
readers are desirous to see more fully their disapprobation of 
popery, we refer him to the works themselves; we will give a 
few references in the margin.”* Before closing these extracts, 
however, we cannot but state, in the language of the writers 
themselves, some of those portions of the papal system which 
they repudiate. ‘The author of tract No. 38, after vindicating 
his system from the charges alleged, goes on to say: 


“T consider that it is unscriptural to say with the church of Rome, 
that ‘ we are justified by inherent righteousness.’ 

“ That it is unscriptural that ‘the good works of a man justified, 
do truly merit eternal life.’ 

“ That the doctrine of transubstantiation is profane and impious. 

“ That the denial of the cup to the laity, is a presumptuous en- 
croachment on their privileges as Christ’s people. 

“That the sacrifice of the mass is a mere corruption, without 
foundation in Scripture or antiquity ; blasphemous and dangerous. 

“ That the honor paid to images is dangerous, in the case of the 
uneducated, that is, of the great part of Christians. 

“ That indulgences are a monstrous invention. 

“That the doctrine of purgatory is a wicked invention, at vari- 
ance with Scripture, cruel to the better sort of Christians, and ad- 
ministering deceitful comfort to the irreligious. 


* No. ll. p.6. No. 34. p.3. No. 36. p.5. No. 51. p.6. No. 57. p. 13. 
No. 66. p.9. No. 75. p. 9, 10—12, 23, Vol. 3, Introd. p,4. No. 78, p. 7, 8, 
No. 81, p. 2, 
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“That the practice of celebrating the service in an unknown 
tongue is a great corruption. 

“That forced confession is an unauthorized and dangerous 
practice. 

“That the invocation of saints is a dangerous practice, as tend- 
ing to give, often actually giving, to creatures the honor and reli- 
ance due to the Creator alone. 

“That there are not seven sacraments. 

“‘ That the Romish doctrine of tradition is unscriptural. 

“‘ That the claim of the pope to be universal bishop, cannot be 
maintained.’’* 


Such are a few specimens of the anti-papistical spirit which 
pervades the Oxford tracts. Were it worth the while, indeed, 
it would not be difficult to show that every item of Roman error 
denounced in the famous challenge of Bishop Jewell, at St. 
Paul’s Cross,t is as distinctly reprobated in the volumes under 
review. 

But how does it happen then that so many estimable and 
pious men have united to charge them with popery? And why 
are the papists so willing to claim them as co-adjutors? The 
latter are naturally glad to divert attention from their secret 
plottings and corrupt doctrines, to something else which such 
hosts of protestants call popery, as well as to avail themselves 
of the powerful aid which their cause must gain by the lives and 
labors of such holy and learned men, who are placed, by 
their enemies, in their own ranks ; and, as it respects the for- 
mer, most we fear are not well informed in regard to the precise 
doctrines which mark off and separate the true from the papal 
church. Or if they be better instructed, their imaginations are 
yet so haunted with visions of the dark ages, and of impositions 
then practised, that they start, as from a demon, from every 
thing which either in language or form, wears even the sem- 
blance of those times. Asa general fact, the dissenting sects 
are still forward to charge the English church with being but 
litle better than a reflection of popery. Such was the universal 
cry among the puritans of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, and they demanded change in every thing. ‘The festival 
of Christmas was turned into a fast ;t May-poles were thrown 
down as heathenish and popish vanities ;{ churches were rifled 
of all their sacred utensils and altar-cloths, as tending to super- 
stition ;|] organs were carried into ale-houses, as ‘chests of 


* Tract 38, pp. 11,12. —_ t Jewell’s Apology, Par. Lib. v. 3. pp. lvii—lx. 
t Southey’s Bk. Ch. v. 2. 390. § Ib. 2. 390. li Ib. 2. 377. 
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whistles ;”’* bishops were accounted but the seed of Antichrist ;+ 
and all who did not enroll themselves with the chosen people 
of the Lord, were papists at heart, and doomed to final destruc- 
tion.{ Even common prayer, at the time a sermon was deli- 
vered, was thought to savour of papistical-leaven ;§ and ac- 
cordingly, during divine service, many stood outside in the 
church-yard, until the preacher commenced his discourse.|| 
The meek and learned Hooker was charged in “the Christian 
Letter,” with favoring all the corruptions of the spiritual Baby- 
Jon; and his enemies went so far as to avow, that it was more 
in accordance with the spirit of Christianity, to appear publicly 
in celebrating the offices of religion in the garb of a Turk, than 
in a surplige or a gown.{ Persons of a kindred nature have 
ever since been endeavoring to introduce more reforms into the 
Reformation. ‘The Quakers acted upon the same principle ; 
and, together with the obnoxious tenets of hat-worship and hea- 
thenish names, banished also the blessed sacraments of salva- 
tion. The Socinians professed to purge the reformation from 
popery; and recently the Neologists of Germany have carried 
the same principle so far, that they have scarcely left us the 
naked doctrines of natural 'Theism. 

In regard to the Romish Church, multitudes seem to be so 
entirely under the dominion of prejudice, as to be incapable of 
exercising any discrimination. They forget the maxim: “ Est 
quedam veritatis anima que corpus omnium, errorum agitat et 
enformat.” 'The Roman Church has the scriptures, but we are 
not on that account to cast them away. She makes use of the 
Creeds; but we are not therefore to account them superstitious 
and heretical. She retains infant baptism, confirmation, the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, preaching, a liturgy, the 
observance of Sunday, as well as of festivals and fasts, the giving 
of alms, the doctrines of the Trinity, of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God, of Heaven and of Hell; and must we reject these 
things because they are found in the faith and practice of 
Rome? Romestarted out from the apostles with the truth; 
but in the course of ages, she perverted the revealed doctrines, 
and incorporated many fatal errors with them. The only 
way to subvert this system of iniquity, is not by violent and un- 
discriminating abuse; but by carefully studying the doctrines 
which she does maintain, by bringing them to the test of the bi- 


* Scott’s Works, v. 1. p. 93. + Collier’s Eccl. Hist. vol. 2. pp. 784, 817. 
+ Tb. 2. 786. § Ib. 2. 469. ll Ib. 2. 583, 679. @ Eccl. Pol. Bk. IV. 
Sec. 3 and 14. Collier, vol. 2. 676. 
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ble, and the purest ages of the church; and thus proving that 
they are not the old religion of Christ, but the religion of anti- 
christ! It is granted, then, that as between all other sects, so 
there are points of resemblance between the Papal system and 
the Oxford Tracts ; but it is utterly denied that there is any re- 
semblance between them, as the former is separated from the 
Early Church of Christ, and from the Reformed Church of 
England — unless in one or two unessential points which will 
be hereafter noticed. 

We proceed now toa more particular statement of some of 
the leading views of the Tracts, and which have been the subjects 
of so much misrepresentation. 


I. Their views of Baptism have been a stumbling block with 
many. Our collection does not contain Dr. Pusey’s treatise on 
this subject ; but the views of the authors of the Tracts are suffi- 
ciently indicated in other pieces. 

The Tracts, then, maintain that the Church, which is the body 
of Christ on earth, has power, from and through Him, to dis- 
pense the peculiar “‘ promise of the Father,” namely, the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, to all who are worthily in communion with 
it. And as baptism is the rite of initiation into the church, so 
to every one who is baptised, the Holy Ghost is given in the re- 
ception of that sacrament. This has been usually termed the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. But is this a Popish doc- 
trine, which we are bound utterly to condemn? If so, we 
must banish with it the Book of Common Prayer; for, in the 
office for infant baptism, it teaches us expressly not to doubt, but 
that God will receive the infant to be baptised, that he will em- 
brace him with the arms of his mercy, and make him partaker 
of his everlasting kingdom. And after baptism, we are com- 
manded to say: “‘ We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful 
Father, that it hath pleased thee To REGENERATE this infant 
with THY HOLY sPIRIT!’’ though this doctrine does not in- 
volve the absurdity of teaching that all who are baptised must, 
of necessity, be saved. Far from it. Those who receive the 
grace of God may, alas! receive it in vain. They may re- 
nounce their baptismal privileges as well as their baptismal 
vows. But that the spirit is given —that the blessing is con- 
ferred in the administration and reception of the sacrament, ap- 
pears to us to be plainly the doctrine of the Prayer Book as it 
is of the Bible. By baptism we are incorporated into Christ, 
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and thus become the sons of God; and into the hearts of all 
such, he sends the Spirit of his Son, crying, Abba, Father.* 

That such was the view of the early christian writers is gene- 
rally conceded by ail who are competent to form an opinion on 
the subject. One or two extracts may, however, be given in 
proof. Irenzeus, the bishop of Lyons, who flourished about 
fifty years after the death of St. John, employs the following 
language: ‘The Lord gave to his disciples the power of re- 
generating men to God, saying unto them, go, teach all nations, 
and baptise them in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.”+ Cyprian, about a century after, says: “I 
lay in darkness, and doubted . . . . . . whether any one could 
be born again; and that, being animated with a new life in the 
laver of saving water, he could be changed from what he was 
before. ..... Butafter that, the stains of my former life 
were washed away by aid of the water of regeneration, ... - 
and after that, the second nativity changed me into a new man, 
by the spirit descending from heaven; my doubts were remo- 
ved.”{ Every ecclesiastical history furnishes evidence suffi- 
cient for the prevalence of this view after the third century. 

In tract No. 76, we have a list of forty-one divines of the la- 
ter English Church, with extracts from their works, all of which 
maintain the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. ‘That such 
was the doctrine of the reformers, also, can easily be shown. 
Cranmer employs language of the strongest kind, to set forth 
this view: ‘Therefore consider, good children, the great 
treasures and benefits whereof God maketh us partakers when 
we are baptised, which be these: The first is, that in baptism, 
our sins be forgiven us, as St. Paul witnesseth, saying, ‘ let 
every one of you be baptised for the forgiveness of his sins.’ 
The second is, that the Holy Ghost is given us, the which doth 
spread abroad the love of God in our hearts. The third is, that 
by baptism, the whole righteousness of Christ is given us, that 
we may claim the same as our own.§ Becon, one of the arch- 

* Gal. iii. 27, 28: iv. 4d—6. 

+ C. Heres, Lib. iii. c. 17, $1. “ Et iterum potestatum regenerationis in Deum 
dans discipulis; dicebat eis: Euntes docete omnes gentes, baptizantes eos in 
nomine Patris, et Filii, et spiritus sancti.” Such was the sense of Justin Mar- 
tyr, also. Records of the Church, xiii. p.4—6. Kaye’s Justin, p. 83, sq. 

tEpist. Donat. Ergo cum in tenebris atque in nocte ceca jacerem: . . . ac du- 
bius . . . . ut quis renassi denuo posset; utque in novam vitam lavacro aque 
salutaris, animatus quod prius fuerat, exponeret; . . . sed postquam undz geni- 
talis auxilio superioris evi labe detersa, in expiatum pectus ac purum, desuper 
lumen infudit, postquam celitus spiritu hausto in novum me hominem nativi- 
tas secunda reparavit,” &c. Mucnscher’s Dogmatic. Hist. p. 87. 


§ Catechism of 1548. Fathers of the Eng. Ch. v. iii. p. 296; see also p. 398 
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bishop’s chaplains, is equally explicit :\ «‘ Now so many of us 
as are baptized in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost; and have taken upon us a new life, forsaking 
the world, the devil, and the flesh, with all their pomps and 
works, have at the very time of baptism all their sins forgiven 
them, and are so clearly redeemed, delivered, and made free 
from all unrighteousness, be they young or old, as though they 
had never committed any of them at all.”* The same truth is 
asserted by Ridley, in language not less emphatic: ‘“ ‘To be 
born again of the Holy Ghost and of water, isto be christened, 
as St. Paul showeth to Titus, (Titus iii.) where baptism is called 
the fountain of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.”+ The tract already referred to, carries down the 
chain of witnesses in the English church about to the present 
time. But there is one author, as it were of yesterday, with 
an extract from whose writings we will close this evidence: 
‘St. Paul assumes the same truth [baptismal regeneration] 
with regard to his Galatian converts, when he says, ‘as many 
of you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.’ 
And to show that in this passage the apostle does not intend by 
the phrase ‘ putting on Christ,’ merely to express that they had 
adopted a christian profession, he continues, ‘there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.? And ‘ it 
ye be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise.’ In which passage the apostle evidently 
intends by ‘putting on Christ,’ the putting him on spirituaily, 
as well as professedly ; the being renewed in the spirit of their 
mind, and the putting on the new man, which after God is crea- 
ted in righteousness and true holiness.’ So faris he from say- 
ing this in a merely general manner of the Galatians as a 
church, that he adopts a form of speech when he says, ‘as 
many of you,’ which as clearly individualizes, as much as our 
church does when she teaches us to thank God for the bestowal 
of the blessing in every particular case.”’{ 

Such also was from the beginning, and always has continued to 


ofthe same. Laurence’s Bampton Lectures, p. 350. Collier, v. 2; Collection 
Records, p. 45. 

*From “A New Year’s Gift.” 

+ Fathers of the Eng. Ch. v. ii. p. 136. See also Homily of Com. Prayer 
and Sacraments, and Bishop Hooper on the Creed, art. Ix.: “I believe, also, 
that baptisme is the entry of the church, a washing into a new birth, and a re- 
newing of the Huly Ghost, whereby we do forsake ourselves, the devil, the 
flesh, sinne, and the worlde.” 

+ Blunt’s Lectures on the Articles, art. xxvii. 
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be, the faith of Lutherans. The proof of this mightbe drawn 
out to an indefinite extent, were it necessary ; but as our wish is 
merely to show the accordance of these tracts with the doc- 
trines of the reformation, a few will suffice. In his larger 
catechism, Luther taught that baptism administered in the name 
of God, was performed by God himself; and though the sa- 
crament was received through the agency of a human hand, 
yet the virtue and efficacy of it were divine. He insisted that 
the water of baptism was not water alone; but that blessed with 
the revealed Word, and applied in the name of the Trinity, it 
carried with it a power which no language could too strongly 
express. And finally, that it wrought remission of sins, and 
procured the gift of the Holy Ghost.* In the third of those 
articles published in 1592, in the Electorate and Provinces of 
Upper Saxony, we have the following declaration, which em- 
bodies the Lutheran view on the subject of baptism: ‘God 
saves us by baptism as the laver of regeneration and the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost, and works in us such righteousness 
and purity from sin, that whosoever perseveres in this cove- 
nant shall not come into condemnation, but shall have eternal 
lif.” 

Even Calvin, though he does not always express himself 
clearly on this point, and perhaps not consistently, yet has 
many passages which directly assert the doctrine of regeneration 
in baptism. . . In writing to Melancthon, he says: * It is proper 
to maintain that the sacraments are not merely empty signs, but 


* Siquidem baptizari in nomine Dei non est ab hominibus, sed ab ipso Deo 
baptizari. Quapropter quamquam manu hominis administratur, revera ta- 
men proprivum Dei opus concendum et habendum est. Ex his jam memoratis sa- 
num intellectum percipe. Atque interrogatus, quid baptismus sit? ita re- 
sponde: Non esse prorsus aquam simplicem, sed ejusmodi, que verbo et pre- 
cepto Dei comprehensa, et illt inclusa sit et per hoc sanctificata, ita ut nihil aliud 
sit, quam Dei seu divina aqua, non quod aqua hec per sese quavisalia sit pre- 
stantior, sed quod ei verbum ac preceptum Dei accesserit. Ipse enim Deus 
baptismum suo honestat nomine, sua quertute confirmat. Ob eam rem non tan- 
tum naturalis aqua, sed etiam divina, coclestis, sancta et salutifera aqua, quo- 
cunque alio landis titulo nobilitari potest, habenda et dicenda est. Ex his non 
obscure perspicis, quanti momentiet pretii baptismus habendus sit, in quotam 
inestimobilem, tamque ineff»bilem thesauram consequimar. Jam ubicunque Dei 
nomen est, ibi vitam quoque et summam felicitatem esse necesse est, ut non in- 
juria divina, beata, fructuosa et omnis gratie plena aqua dici possit. Etenim 
verbi divini accessione eam virtutem consequitur ut lavacrum regenerationis sit. 
De Bapiismo. 

t Concordia, artic. Visitatorii. See also Aug. Confess. Art. ix., Melancthon’s 
comments on thesame, in his Apologia, Hutter, Buddeus, Reinhard, Sartorius’ 
Compend. p. 432, 433. Hahn. Lehrb. Christ. Glaub. s.505, sq. Storr and Flatt 
9 Dogmatic. book iv. §110. Anmerk. 2. Laurence’s Bamp. Lectures, 
p. 409. 
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that they actually confer upon us what they represent. In bap- 
tism the spirit is so efficaciously present, as to wash and regene- 
rate us.””* And in his Institutes: ‘The position cannot be 
controverted, that children are baptized into future penitence 
and faith, which, though they be not yet formed in them, never- 
theless the seed of both lies concealed in them by the secret 
operation of the Spirit.” t 

We now leave it to the judgment of our readers to deter- 
mine whether, on this point, the Oxford Tracts teach heresy 
and error. If they are to be rejected for avowing the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, we shall be obliged to reject the 
writings of almost all whose names are held dear by us; and 
the Reformation must be again reformed. 


II. But their views in regard to the Holy Communion, have 
been deemed still more objectionable ; indeed they have been 
charged with holding the Romish doctrine on this point. It 
may be well for us to state, article by article, the doctrines which 
Romanism teaches on the subject, and compare them with those 
of the Tracts, in order to show how utterly groundless charges 
of this kind are. 1. Rome pronounces accursed every one, 
who will not allow that after the words of consecration, the 
whole substance of the bread and wine is changed into the very 
flesh and blood of Christ, so that nothing but the accidents re- 
main ;{ and that the entire body and soul, the humanity and 
divinity of our Lord, are all contained in each particle of bread 
and each drop of wine.§ Whereas the Tracts repeatedly and 
explicitly assert, that after the consecration, the bread and wine 


+ Epist. Calv. p. 134: In baptismo adesse spiritus efficaciam, UT NOS ABLUAT 
ET REGENERET. 

t Lib. iv. c. 16,§20: Que etsi nondum in illis formate sunt, arcana ta- 
men spiritus operatione utriusque semen in illislatet. See also sec. 17,18, and 
19, of the same chapter. In some places, Calvin seems strongly to inculcate 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration; but in other assertions, he appears to 
contradict himself. His apparently conflicting statements may, however, best 
be reconciled, by supposing him to have believed that elected children were re- 
generated in baptism, whilst the reprobate received no benefit from the sacra- 
ment. ‘ In baptismo nos regenerans Deus,” etc. Instit. Lib. iv. c. 17, sec. 1. 

+ Si quis dixerit, in sacro-sancto eucharistie sacramento remanere substan- 
tiam panis et vini una cum corpore et sanguine Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, 
negaveritque mirabilem illam et singularem conversionem totius substantie pa- 
nis, in corpus, et totius substantiz vini in sanguinem, manentibus dumtaxat 
speciebus panis et vini; quam quidem conversionem Catholica Ecclesia baptis- 
sime transubstantionem appellet : anathema sit. Con. Trent. Sess. xiii. Can. 2. 

§ Si quis negaverit in venerabile sacramento eucharistie sub unaquaque spe- 
cie, et sub singulis cujusque speciei ' separatione facta, totum christum 
contineri: anathema sit. Ib. can. 3. 
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do not change their nature.* 2. Romanists affirm that in the 
sacrifice of the mass, the very same sacrifice is offered unto God 
which was offered upon Calvary.t But the Oxford Divines 
teach that the eucharistic sacrifice is merely commemorative of 
the full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, which was offered by 
Christ upon the cross. 3. Weare assured by the church of 
Rome, that mass celebrated by a priest alone, or solitary com- 
munion, is a beneficial sacrifice for the quick and dead ;§ where- 
as the work before us utterly disallows of solitary commu- 
nion!|| 4. Rome teaches that the sacrifice of the mass is expia- 
tory of the sins of souls in purgatory, and that its redeeming 
virtue is applied to all whose names are sung at its celebration. 
But the Oxford Tracts altogether discard the notion of a pur- 
gatory.** 5. The Council of Trent says, that it is useful and 
necessary to retain the real Presence, and carry it about to the 
sick and others ;+t but this the tracts deny.{{ 6. The church of 
Rome maintains that all communicants, whether worthy or un- 
worthy, do verily and indeed eat the body and blood of Christ ;§§ 
whereas the tracts assert that these are received by the worthy 
communicant alone, who feeds upon Christ in his heart by 
faith.|||] 7. The Council of Trent commands the same divine 
adoration, latrie cultum qui vero Deo debetur, to be given to the 
eucharist as is shown towards God himself ;4{q but this the tracts 
declare to be an unwarranted practice.*** 8, The church of 
Rome teaches that this sacrament does not confer a blessing unless, 
it be the znéention of the priest that itshould do so;t{t but our 
authors maintain that whatever may be the private intention of the 
priest, the efficacy of the communion is the same to all worthy 
receivers.tj{ 9. Popery declares it is sufficient for the laity to 
commune under one kind ;§§§ whereas the tracts maintain that 
such a course defrauds them of their rights.|||||| 10. And final- 
ly, Romanism commands that the mass be celebrated in an un- 
known tongue ;§][{] but the tracts declare this practice to be a 


* Tr. No. v. p. 2. Tr. No. xxvii. p. J—15. 

+Unaenim eademque est hostia, idem nunc offerens sacerdotum ministerio, 
qui seipsum tunc in Cruce obtulit, sola offerendi ratione diversa. Sess. xxii. 
Can. 2. Esprit de M. Nicole, p. 533. 

+Tr. No.Ixxxi. p.5. ‘Memorials of Sacrifice.” 

§ Si quis dixerit missas in quibus solus sacerdos sacramentaliter communicat, 
illicitas esses idedque abrogandas: anathema sit. Sess. xxii. can. 8. 

i Tr. No. 2. p. 6. @ Conc. Trid. Sess. xxii. can. 2. 

** Tr. No. lxxxi. p. 8,9. No. 37. p. 11. tt Sess. xiii. can. 7. 

+ Tr. No. 27. p. 14. §§ Tr. No. 27. p. 15. 

lil Tr. No, 27. p. 12. No. 28. p. 4. 71 Sess. xiii. can. v. 

+#* Tr. No. 78. p. 7. ttt Sess. viii. can. 2, ttt Tr. No. 71. p. 10. 

§§$ Sess. xii. can. 2. Wt Tr. No, 37. p. 11. 710 Sess, xxii. can. vill. 
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great corruption.* So that in every point which is peculiar to 
the church of Rome, they have not the most distant resem- 
blance. It is true, indeed, they do declare the communion to 
be a eucharistic sacrifice, of benefit to the whole church, as 
well to that portion which is in paradise, as to the church 
militant here on earth; and adduce the authority of the early 
fathers in support of the position, as well as that of many later 
English divines. Not being sufficiently versed in patristical 
learning to decide how early, and with what modifications, this 
doctrine may have been held in the first ages of christianity, 
we pass over this part of their system with the simple remark, 
that no reference is made to it, either in the Bible or the book of 
Common Prayer.t 

Whether the eucharist be a sacrifice at all, we cannot pretend 
absolutely to decide; though there are many things which seem 
to favor such a view. Our Communion Office speaks of a sac- 
rifice ; but it is the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and 
secondarily, the sacrifice of ourselves. Yet in addition to these, 
there is ‘an oblation” of “the holy gifts” of bread and wine “ of- 
fered unto the divine majesty of God.” And in the Rubric, be- 
fore the Prayer for the whole State of Christ’s Church militant, 
it is ordered that the priest shall place upon the table so much 
bread and wine as he shall think sufficient; which seems to in- 
volve the idea of an ‘ offering” or “sacrifice.” But whether 
such were the intentions of the compilers of the office, or not, 
there appears to be nothing objectionable or dangerous in the 
kind of sacrifice which the tracts advocate. They maintain 
merely that bread and wine, the gifts appointed by Christ him- 
self, assymbols and memorials of his flesh and blood offered 
upon the cross, are presented to God as a commemorative sac- 
rifice. Such is their sense of the eucharistic offering, and we 
cannot see in it any thing greatly differing from the commu- 
nion office.t The communion itself they hold to be a “ feast 
upon a sacrifice.” But this is a view not peculiar to them, nor 
did they originate it. It is defended with much learning by the 

* Tr. No. 37. p. 11. 

+ Muenscher says: “ According to the concordant decisions of the ancient fa- 
thers, the Lord’s Supper is to be considered as a sacrifice” (Overa, rpocgopa, obla- 
tio, sacrificium.) Dogmatic Hist. p. 85. See also Kaye’s Justin, pp. 93, 94. 
Chrysostom, De Sanc. Pentecost, Hom. 1—20. 

+ Indeed the prayer of consecration in our American Prayer Book, which is 
taken almost verbatim from the Book of Edward VI., contains the grounds upon 


which they base their doctrines of the eucharistic sacrifice. By that they seem 
willing to stand or fall. 
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illustrious Cudworth,* and argued at great length by the late 
Vicesimus Knox.t 

The only remaining point in which our authors seem to vary 
from the popular view of the Communion, is that they maintain 
the consecrated elements to be to worthy communicants “ the very 
body and blood of Christ.” But in this departure from the pre- 
vailing notions, they have only gone as far as the fathers of the 
Reformation have taught them to go. It is strange that any one 
who has ever read the communion office should think our church 
teaches otherwise, and still more strange, that any who minister at 
her altars, or Lord’s tables, should have any other sense of her 
doctrine upon the subject. For the expressions are so frequent 
and strong as to leave no room for doubt to any candid mind. 
‘‘ The most comfortable sacrament of the body and blood of 
Christ ;”’ who was sent, ‘not only to die for us, but also to be our 
spiritual food and sustenance in that holy sacrament ;” ‘the 
holy communion of the body and blood of our Saviour Christ ;” 
are expressions as emphatic as any employed by members of 
the university of Oxford, and quite as strong as any of them 
could desire. But this view is as widely different from, and as 
much elevated above, the doctrine of transubstantiation 

"Ocov oipavis ior’ dxd yains. 

Without pretending to define the mode of the real presence, 
they merely insist that there is such a sacramental union between 
the consecrated elements of bread and wine, and the body and 
blood of Christ, as that all who are worthily partakers of the 
former are nourished also with the latter. But so far from 
teaching that these are present in a carnal, visible manner, they 
expressly declare that they are received ina mystical, sacra- 
mental, spiritual way. 

Cranmer employs the same mode of expression, in speaking 
of the communion. ‘ We ought to believe,” says he, ‘that in 
the sacrament we receive truly the body and blood of Christ.f 
Subsequently, however, in his explanations, he denied that he 
intended by such language to teach any carnal presence. Even 
Hooper says: “ True it is, that the body is eaten and the blood 
drunken, but not corporeally.”§ So with almost all who have 
taken a view of the sacraments above that of Socinians as set 
forth in the tracts of Drs. Bell and Sykes. 

* True Notion of the Lord’s Supper. 

+ Nature and efficacy of the Lord’s Supper. See also Olshausen’s Bib. Com. 


B. d. 11, s. 414. 2 Auflage. 
+ Fath. Eng. Ch. 3. 318. § On the Lord’s Supper, ch. viii. 
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But what are we to understand by the spiritual purticipation 
of the body and blood of Christ in the holy communion? Is 
the term “ spiritual” adopted only to subvert the Roman power 
in teaching the absurd dogma of transubstantiation? Or the 
terms, ‘* body and blood,” whilst they mean nothing more than 
signs of the sacrifice offered by the “ Lamb of God ;” are they 
retained in the communion office, merely to keep within the 
church those who are opposed to Zuinglianism? If the former 
was the intention of those who framed the liturgy, then our 
church holds every thing which these words imply, except the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. But if the latter was their inten- 
tion, then, whilst they secretly differed from the Lutherans and 
Genevans, they had not the ingenuous candor to declare them- 
selves frankly in the language of the Switzers. 

But this last cannot be the sense of our church, however much 
its standards may be perverted. For we read expressly, in Art. 
XXVIIL, that “to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith re- 
ceive the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, the bread which we 
break is a partaking of the body of Christ, and likewise the cup 
of blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ.” “ The body 
of Christ is given, taken, and eaten, in the supper, only after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner.” So that something more must 
be intended than a mere “ sign of the love that Christians ought 
to have among themselves,” or than a simple memorial of the 
death of Christ. 

But still the question recurs: what is meant by eating the 
body and blood in a spiritual manner? It cannot be a mere 
exercise of faith; because faith is pre-supposed as the mean 
whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten. It cannot 
be a simple act of memory ; for by it God ‘ doth work invisibly 
in us, and doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and con- 
firm our faith in him.” It is something more than a beholding 
of Christ, or a realizing view of him, as the Saviour of the 
world; because there is somewhat given, received, and eaten. 
Nor is it a mere stirring up of the soul to draw near to him, 
and thus to receive spiritual communications from him ; for that 
is continually done in prayer. Neither can it be the mere union 
of faith, and prayer, with its blessings, together with an eating 
of bread and wine in memory of Christ’s death; because in the 
catechism, bread and wine as the outward signs, are carefully 
distinguished from the body and blood of Christ, as the inward 
parts or things signified, which are received by the faithful; and 
both these again, as well as the faith pre-supposed in the reci- 
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pients, are distinguished from the benefits or effects of partaking, 
which are the strengthening or refreshing of our souls. So that 
beyond all doubt, according to the standards of our Church, the 
communion of the Lord’s Supper has in it something higher 
than any or all other spiritual exercises of religion conjoined 
with the eating of bread and wine in memory of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion. Superadded to all there is another element: the 
eating of the body and blood: of Christ, after an heavenly or 
spiritual manner. 

The profoundest problems and subtlest distinctions of meta- 
physics have been brought into the discussion of this sub- 
ject. Whatever may be thought of this, the importance of ac- 
curacy in thinking and language will not be questioned, in 
regard to a point that connects itself with almost every other 
doctrine of theology. ‘The Romish doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion errs in confusing matter with spirit ; there are the accidents 
of matter, but no substance ; the presence.of spirit and matter, but 
no visibility or tangibility. But on the other hand, the stiff, abso- 
lute disseverance of matter and spirit, as advocated in the doc- 
trine of the Sacramentarians, involves equally objectionable 
views. ‘The wisdom of the Church has chosen the via media, 
neither confounding the spiritual with the material, nor yet rear- 
ing up between them a barrier of total separation. The doc- 
trine of the two natures in Christ may serve as a figure to illus- 
trate the relation between the higher and the lower elements in 
the supper. As the divine and the human are united in Christ, 
without confusion, and without the destruction of either, * gui 
licet Deus sit et homo, non duo tamen, sed unus est Christus ; so 
also in the supper, the word of consecration, united with the 
material element, constitutes the sacrament. 

But in order to apprehend correctly the presence of Christ in 
the communion, or the spiritual eating of his body, it will be 
necessary in the first place to determine the truth in regard to 
the nature of our Saviour’s resurrection and ascension. When 
the Real Presence is spoken of in the Lord’s Supper, it is com- 
monly supposed to mean the very carnal body and shed blood, 
as they were seen upon the cross. But although this is doubt- 
less the sense of many, it cannot be the view of our Church. 
For that body and that blood do not now exist as they then did! 
After his resurrection, our Saviour entered in where the dis- 
ciples were gathered together, the doors being shut. This he 
could not have done, had not a change passed upon his body. 
Before his crucifixion, too, he was liable to death; but now we 
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are told he diecth no more, death hath no more dominion over 
him. Of course, then, some change must have taken place in 
his body since his crucifixion. Again, we are told, that he will 
fashion our vile bodies like unto his own glorious body. But 
as on earth he was in all points like unto us his brethren, sin 
only excepted, so he must since have undergone a glorious 
change. We read, also, that flesh and blood [in the gross 
carnal sense] cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; Jesus, then, 
who is now at the right hand of God, cannot exist there in the 
same manner as he did before his death. Elsewhere, we are 
taught, that at the resurrection we shall have a “spiritual body,” 
and also, that when Christ comes we shall be like him; if then 
we are to have given to us a spiritual body, and if we are to be 
like Christ, it must follow of necessity that he now lives above 
in heaven in a spiritual body. What this spiritual body is we 
cannot tell. It is not body, nor is it spirit; but a tertiwm alt- 
quid. Yet this does not involve the conception of an ethereal, 
ideal body, suchas the Docetze held; but the actual body which 
was crucified on the cross, only in a glorified state. 

If this be the correct view in regard to Christ’s present state 
of existence, it must remove many of those objections which are 
commonly conceived and urged against the Church’s doctrine of 
the real presence of Christ in the eucharist. He is then present 
after a spiritual manner, as well as eaten after a spiritual manner. 
But let no one suppose, that by “ spiritual,” is meant a mere 
notional or wxreal manner ; although this we verily believe is 
the opinion or feeling of nine tenths of communicants in this 
country. Far otherwise, however, is the truth. As our Lord 
now really dwells in heaven, after the same heavenly or spiritual 
manner is he verily and indeed received and eaten in the com- 
munion. But he is truly received by none but believers. As 
the soil which is enriched with showers, and has the healthful 
seed concealed in its bosom, is benefited by the sun and quickens 
the seed into life, whilst the arid plain is only parched and con- 
sumed by its influence ; so the soul in which is found the germ 
of faith, and which is watered by dews of grace, has this germ 
quickened into living growth, by the presence of the Sun of 
righteousness, whilst the unbeliever is destroyed beneath its 
power. As really as the physical elements of bread and wine 
are assimilated to the nourishment and growth of the healthy 
human body, so really is the body and blood of Christ taken to 
the nourishment of the believing soul. 

We have seen already that such is the doctrine of the Prayer 
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Book upon this point, and it is known also that the same is the 
sense of all the foreign formularies published on the Continent 
by the Reformers. ‘The Lutheran doctrine, of Consubstantia- 
tion, is much more strong in its expressions than any thing found 
in these volumes. It teaches, not only that the actual body and 
blood of Christ is present with and under the elements of bread 
and wine, but also that they are received orally, by the wicked, 
to their condemnation.* The sentiments of Bucer? are not less 
explicitly the doctrine of the real presence ; nor, if it were a 
question of authority, would we desire any other than that of 
Calvin himself (if he be infallible !) to establish the absolute cor- 
rectness of what our Tracts set forth on this subject. He says, 
that ‘ the flesh of Christ is like a rich and exhaustless fountain, 
which transfuses through us a life flowing forth from his own 
divinity ;’ and “ that our souls feed upon the flesh and blood 
of Christ, in the same manner as bread and wine nourish and 
sustain our animal life. Nor would the analogy of the sign have 
any significance, if our souls did not find their own proper nour- 
ishment in Christ ; but this could not be done unless Christ truly 
coalesced with us into one, and refreshed us with the eating of 
his flesh and the drinking of his blood.” He afterwards says, 
that in the mystery of the Supper, ‘‘ we coalesce with Christ 
into one body, AND BEING MADE PARTAKERS OF HIS SuB- 
STANCE, we have the consciousness of its efficacy in communi- 
cating all spiritual gifts.’’t 


* Art. Visit. Art. 1. Tr. No. 27. p.15. — + Tr. No. 27. p. 6. Collier 2, 274. 

t Institutes, Lib. iv. c. 17, § 9, 10, 11—It might not be amiss for us, here, to 
breathe a suggestion to certain shallow dogmatizers, that when about to put forth 
another exposé. of the Popery of the Oxford Tracts, it might be well for them, 
first, to consult the writings of their Magnus Apollo, lest, in the heedlessness of 
their zeal, they should prove Catvin, also, to be in league with the Pope! For 
with all our respect for the learning of the Oxford Divines, and of Bishop Cosin, 
we cannot acquit them of having published some sentiments of the French Re- 
former, without any acknowledgment. Supposing our readers might wish to 
see them side by side, we here set down the language of both parties for their 
gratification. ‘‘ Etsi autem incredible videtur, in tanta locorum distantia pene- 
trare, ad nos Christi carnem, ut nobis sit in cibum, meminerimus, quantum supra 
sensus omnes nosiros emineat arcana Spiritus sancti virtus, et quam stultum sit, 
ejus immensitatum modo nostro velle metiri. Quod ergo mens nostra non com- 
prehendit, concipiat fides.” Instit, Lid. iv. c. 17, § 10.—‘ If it seems impossible 
that the flesh of Christ should descend, and come to be our food, through so great 
a distance, we must remember how much the power of the Holy Spirit exceeds 
our sense and our apprehension, and how absurd it would be to undertake to 
measure his immensity by our weakness and narrow capacity ; and soto make our 
faith to conceive and believe what our reason cannot comprehend.” Tracts for 
the Times, No. 27. p. 11.—This last extract, plainly a translation of the first, is 
all quoted, save one clause, in one of the ad captandum vulgus Christian jour- 
nals of our country, (Jan. 1838, p. 106,) as among the dangerous tenets peculiar 
to the Tracts! Such is the heedless and unprincipled manner in which charges 
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These, then, are the views, deemed so erroneous and danger- 
ous, which the Tracts have put forth on the Sacraments. That 
Baptism confers regeneration upon children, and upon adults, 
where there is no impediment, as impenitence or unbelief ;* and 
that in the Eucharist the faithful soul is nourished with ‘ the spi- 
ritual food of the most precious body and blood of Christ ;””—or, 
in other words, that the Sacraments are means of grace. Why 
should they not be so regarded? Were they not solemnly in- 
stituted, and their observance commanded, by the God of Re- 
demption? And shall we administer and receive them as mere 
empty forms, without any significance or efficacy? This would 
be to make void the ordinances of Heaven; it would be to de- 
secrate things sacred and divine. ‘These ordinances, however, 
are not considered as ends but as means ; the end is to obtain re- 
mission of sins and sanctification of the soul ; peace of conscience 
here, and “life and immortality’’ hereafter. These Sacraments are 
the channels appointed of God, in his good pleasure, to com- 
municate his grace to believers. ‘Their virtue is derived from the 
Great Sacrifice made on Calvary. By the appointment and 
good will of God they do convey spiritual grace and benedic- 
tion ; while yet without repentance, and a child-like faith, on 
the part of recipients, they are of no avail. Where pride, or 
lust, or impenitence, or unbelief, reign, neither Christ nor the 
Holy Ghost will ever dwell. But where there is a hearty re- 
pentance of sin, and sincere trust in the promises of Scripture, 
then Communicants ‘ so eat the flesh of Jesus Christ and drink 
his blood, that their sinful bodies are made clean by his body, 
their souls washed through his most precious blood, that they 
evermore dwell in him and he in them.” 

This, it would seem, is the true and the only means of salva- 
tion as revealed to us ; and it becomes our duty to hold it forth 
to the adoption of all. If not, what other way has been provid- 
ed? With many, we know, the “ preaching of the Gospel,” 
as it is called, is deemed all important, and every thing else is 
comparatively disregarded. But is the gospel truly preached, 
and truly received, where the importance of the Sacraments is 
not properly explained? Must not the whole counsel of God be 
declared, before the people can be built up in their holy faith ? 
It is true, indeed, there is none other name given under Heaven, 


are too often preferred at random. It turns out, upon a closer scrutiny, that such 
arethe rapid strides which a portion of the English Church are taking in their 
march back to Rome, that they have already reached the confines of Geneva !! 

* Tr. No. 76. p. 1. 
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whereby we can be saved, but the name of Jesus Christ ; and he 
that believeth not is condemned already ; and faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God. But while these 
things are plainly taught, are we not also taught that except a 
man be born of water he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ? 
And does not our Saviour expressly say, that except ye eat my 
flesh and drink my blood, ye have no life in you? If, then, 
knowledge and belief be of importance to salvation, are not 
Baptism and Communion equally necessary? If the former be 
a mode of communicating the Spirit to the hearer, why may not 
the latter be a channel of conveying it to the recipient? But if 
the Spirit of God can, and does, act directly upon the heart, 
without the intervention of sacramental ordinances, why may 
he not do it, and why does he not do it, without the aid of preach- 
ing? And if such be the mode of his operation —if there be an 
inward and secret working, without the employment of inter- 
mediate agencies — where is the need of sending to the heathen 
the word of life, and all the institutions of the Church! Why 
not leave them to the inward influences of the Holy Ghost, with- 
out any of these ordinances at all? For the Omnipresent Spirit 
is equally there as here, and if such be the plan, or mode, by 
which he regenerates the soul, why should we feel any concern 
about them? Shall we be told, however, that there is an ex- 
press command to go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature? True. But is there not a command equally 
express, to teach all nations, and baptize them? And if the one 
may be omitted without peril to the soul, why may not the 
other? The truth is, our Catechism settles the matter in the 
most sensible and Scriptural mode possible. For it teaches that 
these sacraments are ‘ generally necessary to salvation ;” neces- 
sary where they may be had. And the neglect of them where 
they may be had, is perilous, because it evinces a state of mind 
which regards itself as wise above what is written, and refuses, 
as a little child, to receive the divine blessings in that mode 
which the divine Wisdom has devised.* 

But we shall, here, be met with the difficulty, that people will 
be brought to think there is an opus operatum efficacy in the 
Sacraments. Granted there is danger. Every thing is liable to 
be, and has been, perverted. Every teacher must, therefore, be 
careful to inculcate that without faith and obedience, it is impos- 
sible to please God. But is not the danger equally great on 
the other side? Is not an opus operatum eflicacy ascribed to 

* Calvin, Instit. Lib. iv. c. 17, § 9. 
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preaching and the hearing of the Word? Are there not many 
who attend the services of some preacher from year to year, as 
well satisfied that they are doing God service, and are filled 
with his grace, as the devotee who thinks that the mere recep- 
tion of the Sacraments will save him? Is not an opus operatum 
eflicacy not unfrequently ascribed to faith? Does not history 
furnish.us examples sufficient to make the heart sad — as much 
so as when looking at the delusions of Papal superstition — of 
those who professed to be the meek and predestinated ones of 
the earth, and yet lived so as to furnish no equivocal evidences 
of their eternal condemnation? And does not the experience of 
every one furnish him with instances of those who profess to be- 
lieve and trust in Christ, but who, still, so indulge their evil and 
angry passions as to mark them as children of wrath? Either 
view, taken separately, is full of danger. ‘The only true path is 
to follow Scripture, where they are all united. We are there told 
to preach, to baptize, to believe, tocommune, to follow after all 
righteousness, and to be holy, even as our Father in Heaven is 
holy. And we are happy to say, that though the object of our 
authors led them to dwell, with more distinctness and fulness, 
upon those points which have already been discussed, yet their 
testimony to the necessity of faith is as explicit as it were possi- 
ble for itto be. The author of Tract No. 22, holds the follow- “ 
ing language :—“ It is always taught, as in the Scriptures so 
in the Prayer Book, that upon true repentance, SINCERE FAITH 
IN THE BLOOD AND MEDIATION OF THE ONE REDEEMER, and 
entire submission to the guidance of the one Sanctifier; it is, I, 
say, always taught that the door of mercy is open even to the 
most inveterate sinners, whatever the nature of their sins might 
have been.” In Tract No. 23, also, where the danger to be 
apprehended from Socinian principles is urged, there is this sen- 
tence :—“ If there is reason to believe that many, or most, of 
our Churches are regardless of that true faith, and of the honor 
of him in whom we believe, that by their lips or by their lives 
they set at naught his Majesty, neglect his Sacraments, despise 
his word, forsake his worship, obey not his voice, oR LOOK FOR 
REDEMPTION AND SALVATION BY ANY OTHER MEANS THAN 
BY HIs Cross anp Buoop, then we have every reason to fear 
that these endeavors of our enemies will be successful.” In 
Tract No. 60, we find this acknowledgment :—* Jt may be at 
once allowed, that nothing can be said too high, nothing higher 
than the Scriptures have a thousand times said, concerning the 
saving virtue and acceptableness of true love and faith in Jesus 
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Christ our Lord.” In this manner, then, they unite or combine 
their teachings; whilst faith realizes all the promised blessings 
of the gospel, the faithful soul receives them, ordinarily, through 
the Sacraments, only as instrumental means. ‘Though this mode 
of instruction has been declared to make utter shipwreck of the 
doctrine of “ justification by faith,” we shall say nothing farther in 
its defence than to quote extracts from two reformers, who have 
never been regarded as not holding that doctrine. Cranmer says : 
“ If we will be justified and sanctified, it is not enough to be planted 
in Christ, [by baptism,] but we must also abide and continue in 
him, [by the habitual receiving of the Communion.” ]* Calvin, 
in discussing the subject of the Supper, divides the whole into 
three parts, which he calls the sign or signification, the matter, 
and the effect. Of the last he says: “ by the effect, I under- 
stand redemption, justification, sanctification, eternal life, and all 
the other benefits which Christ bestows upon us. It is true, all 
these things have respect to faith ; notwithstanding I will leave 
no place to this cavil, as if, when I say that Christ is appre- 
hended by faith, I should mean by knowledge only, or by im- 
agination. For the promises offer him to us, not that we may 
rest in an empty beholding of him, or in intelligence alone, but 
that we may enjoy him by a true communication. For I do not 
see, indeed, how any one can hope to obtain redemption and 
justification by the Cross of Christ, or life by his death, unless 
he trust especially to the communion of Christ himself.”’+ 


III. But if the Sacraments occupy such a prominent position 
in the system of the Oxford Divinity ; it next becomes an im- 
portant question to determine who has authority to administer 
them? From whom is this authority derived? And how can 
any one be assured that he is not intruding himself, uncalled, 
and without the divine approbation, into the sacred office? If 
the Holy Ghost be communicated in these ordinances of reli- 
gion, who has power over the gift? Can it be derived from 
civil officers? Is it to be purchased with money? May it be 
obtained from the people? It is obvious that, at the first insti- 
tution of christianity, its teachers did not derive their authority 
from any of the sources mentioned. The civil power was bitter- 
ly opposed to the sect of the Nazarenes, and persecuted the in- 
fant Church until her very pillars were drenched in blood. As 
for the people, they knew nothing of christianity ; no congrega- 
tions were formed, until long after the ascension of the Lord, 

* Fath. Eng. Ch. 3. 316. t Instit, Lib. iv. Cap. 17, Sec. 11, 
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The apostles then received their commission, not from these 
sources, but from Christ himself: —‘* As the Father hath sent 
me, so send I you,” said the Saviour to his disciples before he 
left them; and afterwards we find one of them, St. Paul, en- 
joining it upon Timothy to lay hands suddenly upon no man, 
but to commit what he had learned to fazthful men, who might 
be able to teach others. ‘Titus, also, Paul had directed to go 
through Crete, and to ordain elders in every city. Here wesee 
that while the first Apostles derived their authority from Christ, 
they communicated it to others, whom they commanded to fol- 
low the same course. Some received, from the Apostles, power 
to ordain, — to confer the right of administering the Sacraments 
of salvation; but others not. ‘The elders were to be ordained, 
not themselves to ordain. In no case was the authority derived 
from the people ; no part of the right came from the congrega- 
tion. Nor have we any intimation in Scripture, or elsewhere, 
that this mode of procedure was ever reversed before the Refor- 
mation. Even in the case of heretics, who wished to be invest- 
ed with ministerial or episcopal authority, rather than dare 
to assume the performance of those sacred functions, they 
resorted to every artifice in order to obtain the Apostolical 
ordination or consecration.* 

And the same transmitted authority has come down to the 
bishops and ministers of the Church in the present day, through 
a line of unbroken succession. So that our bishops can trace 
back to the Apostles themselves, the list of those occupying the 
same office and authority, and thus prove that their power of 
ordination is derived from the divine Head of the Church. The 
only objection which can be urged against their apostolic au- 
thority, is a tale which some Jesuits invented in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, to render doubtful the validity of Archbishop 
Parker’s consecration. But the fable was so absurd, and withal 
so profane, that candid Romanists have long since discarded it, 
and some have even written elaborately in vindication of the 
validity of the orders of the English church.f 

But another difficulty has here been started. Suppose the 
line of apostolic succession to be unbroken — suppose that _bi- 
shops alone had authority to ordain in the early Christian 
church — yet of what avail, it has been asked, can all this be to 


* As in the case of Novatian the heretic. Eusebius Ecc. Hist. Bk. vi. c. xliii. 

+ Courayer, Dissert. sur la Valid. des Ord. Angl. Palmeron the Church of 
Christ, v. 2. pp.450—468. Lingard’s History of England, v. 7. p.294. Tracts, 
v. 3. Introd. p. 9. 
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us, seeing that for centuries the church was buried in corruption, 
and her officers lived unchristian lives? ‘The proper solution 
of this difficulty is contained in Arr. XXVI., of our Church. 
The virtue of the sacraments does not depend upon the moral 
character of the administrator. He may be good, or he may 
be bad, the virtue of the rite is all the same; the sacrament is 
God’s ordinance and not man’s, and therefore God can always 
bless it. The grace of ordination may then be conveyed from 
Christ through wicked hands, and yet confer power to bind and 
to loose, to baptize and to administer the blessed symbols of the 
Saviour’s sacrifice. Indeed, who is worthy, if merit be the test 
of validity and efficacy of the administrators—who is worthy to 
bestow the gifts of the divine Spirit! Who is worthy to minis- 
ter in holy things, or to have access to him, in whose sight the 
heavens are not pure, and who charges his angels with folly ? 
No one, surely ; but as God is pleased to accept them through the 
mediation of his Son. And thus related to him, as those who 
occupy an office which he himself instituted, their official acts 
are valid, and sealed with his blessing, though they themselves 
may be marked by recklessness of living, and receive no benefit 
to their own souls. Judas betrayed his Lord for thirty pieces 
of silver; yet had Judas been called to perform any official act 
as the authorized disciple of Christ, no one could question its 
validity. Caiaphas, though he was a Sadducee, an infidel, and 
in an important sense the murderer of Christ ; yet because he was 
high-priest — because he filled an office which God had insti- 
tuted — had the Spirit of prophecy bestowed upon him.* But 
as the gift of prophecy is the Spirit of God, so, for wise pur- 
poses, that wicked man, as high-priest, must have been inspired 
of the Holy Ghost. It was the office which God honored, not 
the agent ; and whilst the agent perished, he still contributed to 
fulfil the purposes of the Divine Will. So, also, with the case 
under consideration. The officers may have been bad, but the 
offices were preserved and honored; the agents may have been 
destitute of holiness, whilst yet they perpetuated the offices of 
the Church, transmitted the authority entrusted to them, and 
thus accomplished the purposes of heaven. Nor is this the 
doctrine of papists. On the contrary, they maintain that the 
antentiont of the administrator of any sacrament must be good, 
and conformable to the sense of the Church, in order to make it 


* John xi. 51,52. Tholuck, in loc. 

t+ Si quis dixerit, in ministris, dum sacramenta conficierunt, et conferunt, non 
requiri intentionem saltem faciendi quod facit ecclesia: anathema sit. Cone. 
Trid. Sessio vii. can. 11. 
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valid. But this, it is evident, must introduce doubt and confu- 
sion into every thing connected with religion. 

Such, then, being the sense of these Tracts, — and, we may 
add, of the whole Church, for though she does not in express 
terms condemn the various sects around her, yet she allows none 
to be ministers who are not episcopally ordained, and tells us 
only that Christ has promised to be with the ministers of the 
Apostolic succession, to the end of the world, thus tacitly disown- 
ing all others, —they cannot acknowledge any ecclesiastical 
confraternity with the dissenting parties ; because these divi- 
sions are unable to make out their genealogy, or trace their 
origin. According to their own principles, indeed, they are, 
many of them, excluded from all claim to recognition as having 
an authorized ministry. The early Presbyterians declared that, 
‘the running unsent into the Lord’s vineyard is not only des- 
titute of a blessing, but attended with a curse, blasting and de- 
luding souls, and that as to their eternal interests.” Calvin, 
notwithstanding the inconsistency of his own conduct, insisted 
that none but proper ministers could assist in ordination; that 
the people were unable to confer authority ;* and elsewhere, 
that none could administer the sacraments, except the apostles, 
or those who were appointed thereto by them.t Indeed, he went 
so far as to declare ‘‘ those men to be worthy of anathema, who 
would not submit themselves to truly Christian bishops, if such 
could be had.”{ But their posterity soon departed from these 
rules; for in many cases, the minister was appointed by the 
authority of the congregation alone ;§ again, they went of their 
own accord ;|| sometimes they received a pretended ordination 
from those who had no authority to confer it; and altogether 
their proceedings have been so confused and irregular, that none 
of them can with certainty claim even authority of Presbyterian 
orders. For though they have for the most part ceased from 
these wild and unscriptural proceedings ; yet as the stream can 


* Instit. Lib. IV. c. 3 and 16. t Ib. IV. 15, 20. 

+ Churchman’s Manual, p. 13. 

§ Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biography, v. 6. pp. 380— 383. Carwithen, Hist. 
Ch. Eng. v. 2. p. 368. 

ll Scott’s Works, v. 6. p. 138, 139. Palmer on the Church, v. 1. pp. 386—8. 
Collier, Hist. 2, 468, 861. Calvin was not even a deacon. Beza was never 
ordained; Ballinger, Brentius, and many others, seem to have been in the same 
case. In the colloquy of Poissy, Beza denied the necessity of any imposition 
of hands, and admitted that many of them did not receive it. In France, the 
Protestants acknowledged that the authority of their ministers was not derived 
from any ordinary vocation, but from one which was extraordinary and inter- 
nal. Confess. Gall. art. xxxi. Fleury, liv. 126. s. 80. 1. 157. s. 13, 15. 
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never rise higher than the fountain, so they are just, in an offi- 
cial sense, where their forefathers were. They may have what are 
called pious exercises of mind; but so had the Dairyman’s 
Daughter. They may be learned; so was Sir Matthew Hale: 
eloquent; but not more so than Pitt or Burke. They may be 
laboring to do good; so did William Wilberforce. But as 
these were not ministers of God, invested with power.to baptize 
and to dispense the body and blood of Christ to the people; no 
more are these of whom we have spoken. Here is not any more 
of bigotry or uncharitableness in denying this right to the one 
class, than there is in denying it to the other. This is the sense 
of the tracts on the apostolic succession ; and in this they are 
supported by the wisest and best minds of the English church.* 

There are some writers, we know, who declare that the doc- 
trine of an Apostolic ministry was not vindicated, nor indeed 
talked of in England, until towards the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign.t Were this even the case, their private opinions would 
not invalidate their official acts; and no one can show that in 
any case, our bishops were not canonically and episcopally con- 
secrated. So that, were such an assertion true, it would not 
mar the succession. But there is reason to think that this 
statement, is erroneous. Cranmer did, indeed, sometimes avow 
sentiments on the source of ministerial authority, almost Eras- 
tian in their nature. But he was not always consistent; for it 
is certain he signed the “Institution of a Christian Man,” 
which strongly upholds the Episcopal authority. If it should 
be said this was done through constraint, yet subsequently, 
in his own Catechism, he avows the highest sentiments in re- 
gard to the Apostolical institution of the ministry.} 

Here, then, we have the Church and its oflices—the orders 
of a valid ministry, the sacraments, and the receivers of the 
body of Christ unto salvation, in the sense which it is the great 
purpose of these Tracts to establish. With these statements, 
and the evidence before them, without farther discussion, we 
Jeave our readers to determine in how far their views are in har- 
mony with the teaching of the New Testament, and the writings 
of the earliest Fathers. There are other minor points brought 
forward in the Tracts, for which the authors have been ar- 
raigned as traitors to the cause of the Reformation. But they 


* Bp. Heber, Past. Let. Sep. 13, 1825, and Tr. No. 74, throughout. 
+ Hallam’s Constitutional Hist. v. 1. p. 540, 541. 
+ Collier, Hist. 2, 251. 
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will not require so extended a notice as those topics which have 
been already under consideration. 


. IV, It-is said they are endeavoring to revive the doctrine of 
Purgatory. To this charge it might be sufficient to reply, that 
the whole of Tract No. 79 is directed against that Romish 
dogma. But to be more explicit: Romanists are instructed to 
believe, that, after death, the very wicked are cast at once into 
hell; the very holy are taken directly to heaven, and tothe per- 
fect consummation of blessedness; but that those of a middle 
character, who, indeed, have faith, and are destined to be saved 
at last, but who have not yet suffered the temporal punishment 
due to crime, are placed in a purgatorial fire, whence they can- 
not come out until they shall have paid the uttermost farthing. 
The celebration of mass, however, the repetition of prayers, 
and the giving of alms by their remaining friends, tends 
greatly to diminish the continuance of their stay in that awful 
abode. 

In opposition to this, the Tracts believe that whilst those who 
die in nnbelief are lost, the faithful are not at once removed to 
Heaven, but are placed in an intermediate state, called Para- 
dise,* where they are to remain until the resurrection of the 
dead. It is true, they do maintain that prayers may be offered 
for the faithful dead. Not that they are in danger of being 
lost, nor that their future glory is doubtful; but as it would 
seem, that God may hasten the time of their final exaltation, 
that their souls may restin peace, that he may bestow upon 
them continually an increase of his grace and light, that they 
may obtain a merciful judgment at the last day. As we can- 
not fully sympathize with the view of our authors upon this 
point, we suppose that their feeling, in offering a prayer for 
the faithful in Paradise, must be very much akin to that of the 
absolute predestinarian who prays for his elected friend. 

But still, though we may be unable to assign any abstract or 
metaphysical ground why prayer may be offered for the depart- 
ed, there nevertheless seems to be an instinct in our nature, 
prompting to such intercession. The bereaved parent, the widow- 
ed heart, finds a solace in the belief that it may yet pray, and 
perhaps not in vaia! for the souls of the beloved ones no 
longer in the flesh. Hence the attractive power which this tenet 


* Hermas Past. Lib. 3. Simil.9. Inst. Dial. c. Trypho p. 307. Iren. Adv. 
— li, c. 34. Tertull. De Anima, c. 7. 43,55. Kaye’s Ecc. Hist. pp. 263, 
OV. 
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exercises upon those who are in afiliction. There are many, 
doubtless, of whom we know not, who still continue to pray for 
their departed friends. Coleridge, in his epitaph, written by 
himself, requests the passer-by to stop and ofler a prayer for his 
soul. Dr. Johnson practised the same in behalf of his wife ; as 
may be seen in his published prayers and meditations.* 

Wordsworth, in his little poem upon the Abbey of St. Bees, 
almost undertakes to vindicate, if not to recommend, the prac- 
tice of praying for the dead. In speaking of those devotees who 
kept watch before the altars, he asks: 


‘* Were not, in sooth, their requiems sacred ties 
Woven out of passion’s sharpest agonies, 
Subdued, composed, and formalized by art, 

To fix a wiser sorrow in the heart? 

The prayer for them whose hour has past away, 
Said to the living, profit while ye may! 

A little part, and that the worst, he sees, 

Who thinks that priestly cunning holds the keys 
That best unlock the secrets of St. Bees.’ 


And adds, in a note: ** The author is aware that he is here 
treading upon tender ground; but to the intelligent reader he 
feels that no apology is due. The prayers of the survivors, 
during passionate grief for the recent loss of relatives and 
friends, as the object of those prayers could no longer be the 
suffering body of the dying, would naturally be ejaculated for 
the souls of the departed ; the barriers between the two worlds 
dissolving before the power of love and faith. The ministers of 
religion, from their habitual attendance upon sick-beds, would 
be daily witnesses of these benign results; and hence would be 
strongly tempted to aim at giving to them permanence, by em- 
bodying them in rites and ceremonies, recurring at stated periods. 
All this, as it was in the course of nature, so was it blameless, 
and even praiseworthy; but no reflecting person can view, 
without sorrow, the abuses which rose out of thus formalizing 
sublime instincts, and disinterested movements of passion, and 
perverting them into means of gratifying the ambition and ra- 
pacity of the priesthood.”+ This is all the Tracts say, or would 
wish said, save that, in addition, they hold these prayers may be 
beneficial to the dead; and only ask to be permitted to continue 
this practice in its primitive purity. 

That prayers for the dead was an early practice among Chris- 


* Prayer for April 22d, 1753. t Yarrow Revisited, p. 190, 193. 
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tians, the commencement of which we cannot trace, is well 
known to all who are versed in ecclesiastical antiquity.* Ne- 
ander says, that it was customary for friends, upon the anniver- 
sary of the death of their relatives, to commemorate, in a mode 
conformable to the nature of the Christian faith, the time of their 
departure. It was done by partaking of the Lord’s Supper on 
that day, in the consciousness that there was still an inseparable 
communion between them and those who had died in the Lord. 
Gifts were brought to the altar in their name, as though they 
were still living members of the Church, and in the prayer pre- 
fixed to the consecration, a petition was inserted for the repose 
of those departed souls. This the historian pronounces to have 
been a pure Christian feeling, and then goes on to show the cor- 
ruptions which gradually grew out of it.f The whole of Tract 
No. 72 is occupied with a learned dissertation by Archbishop 
Usher, where he proves, at great length, and by endless quota- 
tions, that this was the custom of Christians in the purest ages 
of the Church. But, so far from finding any thing like the 
Papal corruption of this doctrine in the Fathers, he says ex- 
pressly, ‘‘ that the memorials, oblations, and prayers, made for 
the dead at the beginning, had reference to such as rested from 
their labors, and not unto any souls which were thought to be 
tormented in that Utopian Purgatory, whereof there was no 
news stirring in those days.{ In Edward VI.’s Prayer-Book, 
the prayer for the dead was still retained, but was subsequently 
rejected at the instance of some foreign Reformers. There are 
those, however, who think that even now, in its present form, 
prayers for the dead are not entirely excluded. For, after 
burial, there are two prayers appointed, either or both of 
which the minister can use, at his discretion. In one of them 
is this clause: ‘* And we besceech thee, that we, with all those 
who are departed hence in the true faith of thy holy name, may 
have our perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, 
in thy eternal and everlasting kingdom, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” One of the most eminent legal authorities in Eng- 
land, has recently decided, that praying for the dead is not in 
Opposition to the standards of the Established Church.§ 


* Muenscher Dog. Hist. p. 38. 

t Kirchengesch, B. 1, s. 595. B. 11, s. 707-720. 

t For the difference between the early intention of praying for the dead, and 
the Pope’s mass and purgatory, see introduction to vol. 3 ofthe Tracts, p. 18-28. 


§ Sir H. Jenner, Arches Court, Dec. 1, 1838, in the case of Brecks vs. 
Woolfrey. 
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In connexion with prayer for the dead, these volumes have 
been accused of encouraging, also, prayer to the dead, and the 
worship of saints. This they so often and so pointedly con- 
demn, that it is matter of wonder any one should be so bold as 
to charge them with upholding such a tenet.* So little do they 
countenance this practice, that in their view, even the Virgin 
Mary, who is the Goddess Mediatorial of Romanists, is set in the 
intermediate state—a state of expectation and of hope; not one 
of entire access to, and full fruition of, the Godhead.t Great 
pains have been taken to prove that in the tractt on the Roman 
Breviary, prayers to the Virgin are encouraged. It 2s a gross mis- 
representation! Inthe introduction to that tract, there are two 
classes of addresses to Mary designated ; of which the latter are 
pronounced to be gross modern innovations, which no Anglican 
can for a moment admit,} whilst the other are said to be more 
ancient and less exceptionable. Still, of these others, he says 
that even the scriptural portions of the Ave Mary ‘ is not men- 
tioned by any devotional writer, nor by Councils nor Fathers, 
up to the eleventh century, though they do enjoin the use of 
the creed and Lord’s prayer. It first occurs among forms of 
prayer prescribed for the people in the statute of Otho, Bishop 
of Paris, A. D. 1195. These are, then, all excluded from 
those ancient Catholic devotions which the author wishes to re- 
appropriate. 


V. Another point on which these tracts have been grievously 
assailed, is their defence of Tradition as a guide in religious faith 
and practice. ‘To show the difference between what they hold, 
and the doctrine of the Roman Church, it may be well to adopt 
the same mode pursued when speaking of the Eucharist : 

1. The Council of Trent anathematises all who deny that tradi- 
tions are of equal authority with the scriptures themselves — who 
will not, in fact, allow them to be the very Word of God, re- 
vealed to the Apostles and Councils by the Holy Ghost, and 
handed down to us unimpaired through all the intervening ge- 
nerations !{ 

Whereas the Tracts merely vindicate tradition as interpreta- 
tions of scripture, made by the Church, or by holy men who 
lived nearest the Apostles’ times, and who probably had their 


* Tract No. 36. p. 5; No. 38.p.12. Tract No. 71. p. 13; No.78. p. 7. 

t Tract No. 79. pp. 21,33, 61. Though the Martyrs were supposed by the 
ancient Church to be admitted at once to heaven, 

+ Tract No. 75. p.10. § pp. 11, 61. 

@ Conc. Trid. Sessio iv. Decret. de Canon Scrip. Bellarmin de Verbo Dei, l. iv. 
c.3. Milner’s End of Controversy, Let. vi. et passim. 
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instruction, or the sanction of their immediate successors, for the 
sense which they affixed to the written word.* 

2. The Romish Church pronounces every one to be accurs- 
ed who does not hold that the keeping of traditions is as neces- 
sary to salvation as the teaching of the Bible.t 

But the Tracts hold that the scriptures alone contain all 
things necessary to salvation.{ 

3. The Romanists hold traditions which are contradictory to 
scripture, as the worshipping of images and the invocation of 
saints, and thus transgress the. commandments of God by their 
traditions. 

But by the teaching of the Tracts, we are instructed to re- 
nounce, not only every thing which trenches upon the inspired 
word, but even every thing which is not conformable to the 
spirit of scripture.§ In conformity, also, with the canon of 
Vincentius Licinensis, they guard so carefully against every cor- 
ruption, that we should have to assume the falsehood of all hu- 
man testimony before we could be imposed upon by such tradi- 
tions. For the first condition of their acceptance is, that they 
must have come down from the very beginning of the Aposto- 
lic Church. Any that can be shown to be of recent origin, are 
by that very fact to be rejected. But, secondly, not only must 
they have originated in the purest age of the Church; they 
must also have been every where known and professed. If they 
sprung up in some isolated spot, or were adopted by some indi- 
vidual doctor only, they are of no force. Nor are even these 
limitations sufficient ; but, thirdly, they must have been adopt- 
ed by the whole orthodox church, in every country, in order to 
render them valid. For schismatics might have propagated 
their heresies in every part, and hence originated practices or 
dogmas not worthy to be adopted ; therefore the distinct recog- 
nition of Councils cecumenical and orthodox, or consent of doc- 
tors, is of indispensable importance to make any tradition of 
binding force.|| With these limitations and restrictions, we 
can see no danger in conceding to the tracts what they claim 
for tradition. Indeed, there may be great danger in running to 
the opposite extreme. For if we confine ourselves explicitly to 
the absolute command of scripture, we shall find ourselves 
stripped of the power of denouncing many vices and heresies, 


* Tr. No. 35. No. 78. p.2. Introd. to Vol. 3. p. 30, 
+ Sess. iv. t Tr. No.3. p. I 13. 

§ Tr. No. 5. p. 13. No. 11. p. 2. 

i Tr. No. 79. pp. 37, 38. Deederlein, Inst. Theol. Christ. 1, 178, sq. 
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which all Christian people are ready to deplore; and will be 
compelled also to renounce many practices which are now by 
the mass of christendom considered as essential to the profession 
of our holy religion. Indeed, the canon of scripture is itself 
settled by universal tradition, as even Chillingworth* allows, 
and as Hooker has proved to demonstration.t Why, then, 
should we tremble at a name which involves a princzple of the 
very last importance to our religion, because it has been abused 
to superstitious uses? We might as well reject the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, because Antinomians have chosen 
to make it the covering and defence of their corrupt passions. 

The Reformers acted not in such a heedless way. Their 
respect for antiquity was second only to that of their reverence 
for scripture. The Homilies, we had almost said, quote the 
fathers as frequently as they do the inspired word. Cer- 
tainly, almost every controversial work written on the subject 
of the Reformation during the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, contain more of Patristical learning than of Biblical ex- 
tracts. This, indeed, was the universal mode of arguing, first 
the Bible, then the Fathers: whatever could be shown to have 
been the practice and teaching of the first few ages of Chris- 
tians, was received as of binding authority. 

Cranmer, Ridley, Jewell, Melancthon, Stillingfleet, ‘and 
others, show this respect, and argue upon these principles. 
Shall we be wiser than they? The following extract from 
Strype contains the true ground upon which they all proceeded : 
‘“ The religion drawn out of the fountain of the Word of God, 
and frum the purest oracles of the Primitive Church, was, for the 
ordinary exercise thereof, collected into the Book of Common 
Prayer by the pains and labor of many learned men and of ma- 
ture judgment.”’} 


We have now considered the weightiest objections brought 
against these volumes. ‘There are a few more of less impor- 
tance which may be briefly adverted to. 

It is alleged that these tracts ought to be rejected, because their 
authors wish to bring into use again the dangerous and Popish 
practice of signing with the cross! Now what is the cross, that 
it is sodangerous? Is it not the symbol of our redemption? 


* Relig. of Prot. Answer to Ch. ii. sec. 25. 

+ Eccles. Pol. lib. i. sec. 14. 1.3, sec. 8. 1. 5, sec. 65. 

+ Ecc. Mem. Ed. vi. p. 87. Cranmer on the Sacraments, B.v.c.16. Tr. No. 
81. p. 32. Pref. to the Ordinal. Collier, 2. 5, 37. 
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Is itnot that of which the Apostle said: God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ! Has it 
not always been identified with the progress of the christian reli- 
gion? Did not the Fathers of our Church deem the sign of 
the Cross to be of such reverent estimation as to enjoin its use 
in the administration of Baptism? Shall the Oxford Divines, 
then, be reviled for speaking of its pious use? Are not those, 
rather, who speak of it with such levity, approaching the guilt 
of sacrilege? Itis freely conceded, that the frequent, formal, 
hasty, and irreverent repetition of it in the Roman service, rather 
tends to desecrate its use than to awaken pious feelings in the 
heart. But because they have thus abused it, we ought not 
hastily to cast it off. It is one of the earliest customs on re- 
cord in the annals of the Church; and surely was not reviled 
and reprobated by Christians in those better days.* 

Whether, then, every person fully agree or not, with the 
views of the Oxford Tracts, in recommending the more frequent 
pious use of a ceremony recognised in one part of one of the 
services of the English Church, certainly no person can find in 
those views any ground of offence, and few who read the Tracts 
for themselves, can fail to respect the deep and reverent piety in 
which they originated. 

Another corrupt and semi-popish practice with which the authors 
of the Oxford Tracts are charged, is that of turning FRoM the 
people when they pray, not rowarps them. This is too unim- 
portant a point for serious treatment; and we will only ob- 
serve, that if objectors were to consider how many there are, 
where a liturgy is not used, who seem to pray ¢o the people, 
not with and jor them, they would, perhaps, recal such a 
groundless cavil. But as all prayer is addressed to God, and 
not to men, wherein consists the necessity, or even the proprie- 
ty, of turning towards the people in the act of offering prayer ? 
On the contrary, if it were worth while to make any alteration 
in regard to a non-essential matter already established by cus- 
tom, might it not be urged in favor of the practice of the Ox- 
ford divines ; the present general practice of praying towards the 
congregation does naturally tend to beget the feeling of a quase 
address to the people. This is almost necessarily the tendency, 
where the praying is extemporaneous, and not according to a 
liturgy; and surely the practical evil is greater than any thing 
that can be imagined from the practice recommended by the 


* Butler’s Feasts and Fasts, Treat. vi. c. 7. 
NO. IX. —VOL. V. 22 
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Oxford divines. We are not at all surprised at the criticism 
made by one member of an independent congregation to an- 
other, touching a prayer offered by their clergyman: “a splen- 
did prayer, sir, the finest I have ever heard — the most eloquent 


prayer ever addressed toa B n audience !” 


As to the frequent communion which the Tracts urge, it was both 
the early practice of the English Church, and of the first converts 
to christianity. And the system of fusting which they set forth, 
is merely an exhibition of that found in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 


But whilst there are some things advocated in these volumes 
which are not enjoined by the standards of the Church, as 
prayers for the dead, and the doctrine of a sacrifice in the eu- 
charist; let it not be supposed that the authors are aiming to 
introduce them into the public service. Far from it. They 
state with emphasis and feeling that an alteration cannot take 
place without a schism. They merely wish to REVIVE THE GE- 
NUINE TENETS AND SPIRIT OF THE LITURGICAL SERVICES, 
AND SACRAMENTAL OFFICES, AND CREEDS, AND ARTICLES, AS 
SET FORTH IN THE STANDARDS OF THE ENGLIsH CHURCH. 
But in discussing these points, the others have been introduced 
merely in an incidental way, as primitive practices, and as wor- 
thy the adoption of christians. This can, however, be pri- 
vately done, without any alterations in the public service. 


Thus far, we have placed the Tracts entirely upon the ground 
of defence. But did our limits allow, it might be shown that 
while they in no sense favor Papal corruptions, they are oppo- 
sing both Popery, and also that in the tendencies of the age 
which is even worse than Popery. For whilst the one party 
have thrown a superstitious sanctity around their ecclesiastical 
observances, and placed a chain of iron upon the necks of all 
who have bowed to their dominion; the other, equally culpa- 
ble, in their dread of superstition, have not dared to search for 
the truth, but in their burning zeal against false christianity, 
have been carried so far as to approach the confines of infideli- 
ty — where there is no christianity at all. We do not intend 
to intimate, that many of those who have joined the crusade 
against the present movement in England, are not actuated by 
a genuine christian spirit. We simply say, that the tendencies 
of their doctrines are directly to infidelity. In the parliament 
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of Charles the First, Sir Edward Dering, himself holding Pu- 
ritan principles, when a decree was proposed in the Commons 
that no one should presume to bow at the name of Jesus, called 
out to the Speaker with much feeling: ‘Take beed, sir, and 
let us all take heed, whither we are going! If Christ be Jesus, 
if Jesus be God, all reverence, exterior as well as interior, is 
too little for Him. I hope we are not going up the back stairs 
to Socinianism!”* ‘The neglect of these things, though to 
some they may appear to be trifling or superstitious—the letting 
go of the trath, however much it may have been abused and per- 
verted — is the certain mode of causing unbelief and contempt of 
religion in theend. It would be interesting to trace, were is pos- 
sible, how far the irreverent discussion of things sacred’ during 
the reign of Elizabeth, and the renunciation of Catholic (not 
Papal) truth with respect to the Sacraments and the Church, was 
the prolific cause of England’s infidelity. The first work by 
Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, was published in 1624, As he 
was, of course, acquainted with the theological contentions of 
his own, and of the age immediately preceding, it would be of 
interest to know how far they may have influenced his subse- 
quent speculations. For when the Sacraments are looked upon 
merely as signs, without a divine efficacy — when the universal 
consent and teaching of christendom, for more than fifteen 
hundred years, are derided even by those who profess to be mi- 
nisters of Christ — when the Church and her Sacred Orders are 
themselves held forth, not as dispensers of the grace of God, 
but as mere human instruments — what is more natural than, as 
the next step, to deny all Spiritual influences whatever, and to 
fall back upon the dictates as well as upon the aids of Nature ? 
But whether this conjecture be correct or incorrect, one thing is 
certain — the sentiments of the Puritans of former days, with 
respect to the Sacraments and to Orders, were but little higher 
than those set forth by the better sort of Deists. Lord Boling- 
broke said of the Sacraments: ‘no institutions can be ima- 
gined more simple, nor more void of all those pompous rites 
and theatrical representations that abounded in the religious 
worship of the Heathens and Jews, than these two were in their 
origin. They were not only innocent but profitable ceremonies, 
because they were extremely proper to keep up the spirit of true 
natural religion, by keeping up that of christianity; and to 
promote the observation of moral duties, by maintaining a re- 


* Southey’s Book of the Ch. 2, 374, 
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spect for the revelation which confirmed them.”* The views of 
Cartwright and his co-laborers were, we believe, in this regard, 
very much the same. Not having these works before us, we 
must depend upon the fidelity of Hooker’s quotations for the 
sentiments we ascribe tothem. ‘They held that the Sacraments 
were mere sigus of faith, memorials of facts, and bonds of friend- 
ly intercourse between christians. ‘They were nothing, in a 
word, but outward ceremonies, without having any divine efii- 
ciency connected with their administration. Even the reading of 
good books was useless; preaching was the only means of 
grace. 'Thestudy of the Bible itself merely prepared the way 
for a right reception of the grace of Preaching; and, so far did 
they carry their dogmas, that, as the author of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity remarks, ‘the very chiefest cause of committing the 
sacred Word of God unto books, was surmised to have been, 
lest the preacher should want a text whereupon to scholiate!’+ In 
the following age they were still more insane. For they held, 
not only that the Sacraments were unprofitable when adminis- 
tered without Sermons, but that they even tended to farther con- 
demnation ; and that sermons must be heard, not read, because 
the reading of them was without grace! ! ¢ 

Many of the follies of Puritanism are now forgotten; but 
their doctrine of the sacraments is still held by numbers who 
profess and call themselves christians, and the evil which it has 
wrought has not yet ceased. ‘Tract No. 73 exposes, in an ad- 
mirabie manner, the tendencies to evil with which the popular 
theology of the day is fraught. In a criticism of the works of 
Erskine and Abbott, who hold the sacraments in no other sense 
than has been set forth,§ they expose the secret Socinianism 
and potential infidelity of those writings, and of the common 
views. 


But we must bring ourarticle to a close. Our object has 
been to place before our readers a view of the doctrines of the 
Oxford Tracts upon the most important points, and negatively 
to vindicate them against the gross misrepresentations of which 
they have been the subject. The profound and accurate learn- 
ing, and the deep and reverential piety, which characterize the 
writings of the authors of the Tracts for the Times, must strong- 
ly impress every competent judge. With most of their senti- 


* Works, v. iv. p. S01. t Bk. v. § 22, t Ek. of the Ch. v. 2, p. 339, 
§ Corner Stone, pp. 204, 205. 
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ments we cordially sympathize, and we feel bound devoutly to 
pray for a divine blessing upon their exertions to revive the 
spirit and practice of the Primitive Church Catholic, and of the 
best days of the Reformed Catholic Church of England. We 
hope these Tracts, and the other writings of their authors, will 
be speedily republished in this country. We recommend them 
to the serious and candid study of all —and particularly to 
the hundreds of those who are now idly, ignorantly, and wick- 
edly clamoring about productions they have never read, and of 
which they are in no way competent to form a righteous judg- 
ment. 





Matthias Claudius, Sdmmiliche Werke. Hamburgh: 1819. 
Fr. Perthes: 4 Bande, 8vo. 


ir has always been a matter of wonder, especially to minds 
of a certain order, what it is that gives to some men so despotic 
a sway over the minds of other men. Let one of these enchant- 
ers appear, and all eyes are fixed upon him; let bim but whisper, 
and the sound reaches all ears;— if he chooses, you must laugh ; 
and when he weeps, no force can keep back your tears. He 
stands in the midst of a multitude, and the electric energy goes 
out from him to them, and the whole mass is swayed hither and 
thither at his will. He throws into the ground a small seed — 
it may be in stony ground, or among thorns— but that seed 
creates for itself a favorable soil and a propitious sky, and spreads 
into a mighty tree, whose branches fill the whole earth, and 
whose fruit is for ages. Such an one has no relation to time or 
place. He may have lived and spoken for the men of a thou- 
sand years ago; but he lives and speaks as really and as freshly 
for you, as if that burning word which thrills through you, had 
been uttered into your ear alone. He may have sprung up in 
a far distant corner of the earth; but all people shall hear of 
him, all nations shall call him blessed. 

We look at such things, and admire how they should be. We 
find that this marvellous power is not to be had for money or 
for study. A man may be versed in all the sciences, yet have 
none of it; he may speak a hundred languages, yet be ignorant 
of this one universal language which reaches all hearts. Nor 
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will it come by philosophy, and prying into the depths of man’s 
nature, for you may know all “the faculties of the human mind” 
by their names, and have them all nicely labelled and ticketed, 
‘“‘ ready for use ;”” you may talk familiarly of the intellectual, 
and the sentient, and the voluntary parts of man’s nature, and 
of their laws and operations ; yet when you shall want to get at 
a man’s understanding, and persuade him to think with you; 
or at his sentient nature, and persuade him to feel with you; or 
at his volitions, and persuade him to will with you ;— he shall 
coolly turn away, as if he knew not what you were saying. But, 
in the mean time, there comes along a John Bunyan, without 
any of your philosophy, or your linguistic, but with a little of 
that mysterious something which you have not, and whispers a 
word in his ear, and Jo! it is done. 

But at least, if we cannot find out what is this marvellous 
something, we can give it a name, and then we shall have the 
comfort of fancying we know it. So we call it Genius. And 
every new generation comes up and takes a look at it, and 
walks round and round it, as men do round the pyramids, or 
as they would round a strange animal, (we have a notion our- 
selves, that genius is a rhinoceros,) and after all comes back the 
same question, What is it? We have just given our opinion, 
but lest this should not satisfy all our readers, we give another. 
Genius is the lowest depth of every human spirit. It is in every 
man, and in the most part, not to be got at. So deep is it 
buried beneath heaps of rubbish, so thickly encrusted with 
coating afier coating of what is not it, nor like it, that few dig 
deep enough to find out it is there. The surface of their souls 
is all that most men live with; and it is quite enough to enable 
them to get comfortably and respectably through life. So the 
depths below slumber undisturbed, an unemployed capital, a 
sealed-up storehouse, which perhaps eternity will unlock. 

Never yet did a voice come up from those depths, but it pene- 
trated all other souls ; and, mighty as the voice of many waters, 
sounded through the earth. If you draw from the surface of 
your own soul, your words shall reach but the surface of other 
men’s; but if you go down deep, the depths of other spirits 
shall re-eeho to the sound. In the centre of yourself, you shall 
find a magnet, mysteriously attractive of every other se/f in the 
universe ; but this magnet will not act through the crusts and 
envelopments in which you have encased it. You must bring 
your naked soul to bear upon the soul you would wish to move. 
And herein genius differs from talent—that it finds or makes 
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itself, for the time, in all minds that are brought under its influ- 
ence. The man of talent may talk to you for hours, and after 
all, he has not imparted himself to you; he has not brought you 
over to his stand-point. He has operated upon you as an ex- 
ternal force, but has found no ally within. On the contrary, 
when genius speaks, the listener too becomes a genius; at its 
voice, “the soul of man awakes, and starts up as an exile ina 
far distant land, at the unexpected sounds of his native language, 
when, after long years of absence, and almost of oblivion, he is 
suddenly addressed in his mother tongue, he weeps for joy, 
and embraces the speaker as his brother.” 

These remarks have been suggested by an attempt to inquire 
into the secret of Claudius’ power over the minds of his readers. 
We do not assert that this power is very great in degree, but 
whatever there is, is of the right kind. It is the power, we think, 
of true genius. It is not attained by any underhand or circui- 
tous means; there is no trickery about it, no manceuvring or 
artifice. He zs just what he seems, and his power over us is that 
of a true man, speaking to other men. He has looked at things 
with his own eyes, and tells us just what he saw, not what he 
thought it would be most creditable to him to pretend to see. 
He has listened to the voices of nature, and his own spirit, and 
tells us what they said to him without any parade of fine lan- 
guage. He has thought his own thoughts, and uttered them 
in his own words. Indeed, there is no more strongly-marked 
feature of his character, than his abhorrence of all seeming 
without being. And is not this too a characteristic of genius, 
generally? So far as we have observed, it always evinces a 
peculiar strength of indignation against the artificial, and a 
peculiar love for the genuine and the true, be it ever so homely. 
Talent, on the contrary, being something acquired, or at least, 
improved by culture, seems to have a certain affinity with the 
artificial and assumed; it wants that nativeness, that primitive 
freshness, which belong to true genius, and which in its very 
nature is inveterately averse to al] pretences and disguises what- 
soever, Who is it that has said — Coleridge we believe — that 
genius may consist with the occasional indulgence of low and 
mean tastes, with coarseness and bufloonery; but “never, no, 
never,” with base and narrow feelings, with sordid trickery and 
artifice. Let this be as it may, Claudius, with whom our con- 
cern is at present, was absolutely free from all such disguises. 
“Show yourself for what you are,” is the one precept which 
with him well-nigh embraces all others. And we bethink our- 
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selves that we cannot better or more characteristically introduce 
him to our readers, than by permitting him to utter some of his 
opinions on this very subject. But do not expect a grave and 
dignified essay ; — such is not the manner of Claudius. 

As an introduction, we have, among the first pieces in these 
volumes, ‘A Correspondence between me and my Cousin, touching 
the study of Polite Literature.’ This cousin, be it known to 
the reader, who makes a great figure in the volumes, is no other 
than Claudius himself, projected, as it were ; — or it is his other 
me, while his original me is always distinguished by his pseudo- 
nym, Asmus. ‘The correspondence is as follows : 


“ Highly-learned, highly-honored Cousin, 

“T have a notion of applying myself to the study of polite 
literature, so that when a verse or a bit of prose makes a stir in 
my heart, and wants to get out, I can give the thing an elegant 
turn — what you call grazias. I beg my honored cousin’s advice 
as to how I shall begin, and what books I shall read. Herr Ahrens 
has already spoken to me of Batteux, 7m prima ; but that is so long 
ago, I think it likely some other fashions have come up. The 
newest, you know, is always the best, and one would not like to 
come out with a bob-wig, when every body else wears queues. 

“The horse-radish shall be sent in future, every week, by the 
carrier, Grumpenhagen ; and I have the honor to be, 

“‘ My very learned, very honored cousin’s 

“Most obedient servant and cousin, 
“ ASMUS.” 


** ANSWER. 


“Don’t be a fool, cousin, but let polite literature, (die schonen 
Wissenschaften,) alone. But you shall have my advice. If.you 
are really in earnest about this or the other matter, and it goes 
through your marrow and bones, thank God for it, and tell nobody; 
and, 

“2. If it will do any good to speak of it, or to write, why write 
away, just how and what you feel. 

“3. But if you feel nothing, and yet would like to put on a 
pretty face before the honorable public, then read Batteux, and his 
colleagues, from Longinus down. Or you can leave them unread, 
as you choose ; for either way, you will make but poor work of it. 

“P.S. Instead of reading Batteux, you can scrape the horse- 
radish ; it will do just as well. Vale.” 


In one of the subsequent volumes— they were published 
successively — the subject appears again in this form: 
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#<¢ PRETENCE AND REALITY. 


“From my cousin to me. 


“T have already, in my answer of the 22nd ultimo, told you 
what to think of the ‘ schénen Kiinsten und Wissenschaften.’ — 
The amount of it was, that, for example, a clucking-hen, who is 
running about the barn-yard with her chickens, if she sees the 
hawk ready to pounce upon them, without any instruction, or any 
desire of being heard, always and infallibly utters the right cry. 
Now there were among the poultry of the yard some esthetic 
would-be-connoisseurs, who professed to have remarked, that when 
a hen sees the hawk coming, she screams upon C minor; when 
she wishes to call her chickens, upon A sharp; and when she has 
laid an egg, upon D sharp; etc. These shrewd observations they 
carried farther, and established a certain system of tones and mo- 
dulations ; whereby, when a hen wished to give notice of the com- 
ing of the hawk, she must scream in this way, and when she had 
laid an egg, in that way; and they called this ‘ die schénen Kiinste 
und Wissenchaften.’ The thing was received with approbation, 
and the whole barn-yard studied ‘the fine-arts,’ and learned the 
modulations. 

“ But now there presented itself a case which no one had fore- 
seen. It happened, namely, very often, that a hen would sound 
upon C minor, without having seen the hawk. And all the capons 
and pullets screamed the whole day upon A sharp and D sharp.” 


Then follows a wood-cut, most ludicrously execrable, of a 
parcel of hens with their necks up-stretched, and their mouths 
wide open; and ‘ my cousin” goes on to remark quite soberly, 
that there is such a fuss made now-a-days about emotions and 
sympathies, that an honest man is almost ashamed to have any 
feelings : nevertheless, there is a true as well as a false; “ ear- 
nest zs earnest, and jest is jest.” To show more clearly how 
they may be distinguished, he proposes to give some examples, 
We have then another delectable wood-cut, and the following 
explanation thereof; 


“ Scene: a hillin Utopia. You are standing there on the hill 
with open mouth, and a roasted pigeon wishes to fly into your 
mouth, and you do not wish to have him. In such circumstances, 
you can ring the alarm-bells in Utopia, so that all the people may 
come with ladders and pitch-forks, and make an expedition against 
the roasted pigeon. But there is ashorter way. Shut your mouth; 
then the pigeon cannot get in. 


*“ Ernst und Kurzweil :” Kurzweil commonly signifies jest or pastime, and 
this might be rendered, “ Jest and Earnest,” 
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“ The old Latinists used to express the matter in this way : 


Quod fieri potest per pauca, 
Non debet fieri per plura.” 


The next picture is of a ship in a storm at sea; “scene, the 
65th degree of north latitude :” 


“‘ The sea, you perceive, is very stormy, and the ship on the left 
hand is in great danger, and ready to sink. You are in the other 
ship, and see the poor creatures stretching out their hands, end 
crying forhelp. Are you now a blower of esthetic soap-bubbles ? 
—seat yourself, and compose an elegy on the destruction of the 
other vessel, telling how the people shrieked, and how your heart 
was full of compassion for them, etc. But if you are rea//y sorry 
for them, go and beg the captain to let down a boat. Hang the 
poet up on the mast, that he may not be in your way while you 
are getting out the boat, and then set off, with speed and gladness, 
to bring the poor creatures. He who gave you courage to at- 
tempt it, will guide you safely through the winds and waves.” 


The next picture : 


“ Represents the house of a famous philosopher, who is no other 
than yourself, be it understood, and the two gentlemen before the 
door are desirous of the honor of an interview with you. Let it 
be said between ourselves, that it is a great weakness in them to 
wish to see the farcous man, for what is to be seen in a poor sinner? 
However, they wish to see you, and you must present yourself. 
Now I take it for granted, that you are a really humble man, or at 
least desire to be so; for if you are a puffed-up, well-conceited 
fellow, you may go, and I will not spoil my story with you. So 
you are a lover of humility, and the question is, how are you to 
comport yourself ? 

“Of course, you understand that you are not to stand still for- 
ever, and stroke your own beard. (But it seems rather ridiculous 
that I should tell you how you must look when the two gentlemen 
come in, so I will take another method.) One may love a virtue, 
and possess it in a certain way, and yet not have it fire-proof. In 
some situations it totters and crumbles, and the enemy passes 
through the gap into the fortress. So you may be very humble 
between your four walls, and in your arm-chair: you may be really 
convinced that this and the other, about which men make a great 
ado, are worthless things; that there is but one thing really valu- 
able, and that the praise of men can easily be dispensed with. 
You may, I say, be convinced of all this in your arm-chair, and 
come out with honor. But when the two visiters, with many pro- 
found bows, relate how the train of your renown has swept from 
the zenith to the nadir, when they burn before you one handful of 
incense after another, your convictions may become dizzy, through 
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the long train, and the much smoke. In such cases, one should 
pick up the best straw from the ground to make a diversion against 

_the enemy. If you find that this plan does not succeed, hastily 
begin an account of the great Horn that was found in the Mahl- 
strom, or of the great bankruptcy at Bassora, and tell them that 
bankruptcies usually proceed from the expenditures being greater 
than the receipts, &c.— But in order that there be no deception 
about all this, you must, as soon as they are gone, set about 
guarding against similar misfortunes through new trenches and 
palisades. 

“If you have no need of all this care, so much the better for 
yourself and for the two visiters. For true, undissembled humi- 
lity, is very lovely; and if you have ever met with it, you cannot 
have forgotten its appearance.” 


One more example only can we give. Here is a picture of the 
sun-rising, and some people contemplating it: 


“« Ponamus, you are there on the hillock in the morning twilight, 
looking at the sea; and now the sun rises out of the water! And 
this touches your heart, and you cannot help falling upon your 
face ; — fall down then with or without tears, and regard no one, 
and be not ashamed. For it is a wonder-work of the Almighty, 
and a type of Him, before which you cannot fall too low. But do 
you feel nothing, and will not your tears come without squeezing ? 
—s»are your artificial water, and let the sun rise without tears.” 


The whole matter is thus wound up: 


“TI might give you more illustrations, but wood-cuts cost money,(!) 
and you can as well make them for yourself; so much you will have 
remarked from these examples; first, that Ernst is quite natural. 
And so it is. The truest emotions are always the most natural, 
even in religion. For in religion too there is jest and earnest : 
secondly, you will have observed that true feeling suffices unto 
itself, and shuts the door of its chamber behind it; while affecta- 
tion, on the contrary, has an eye to what is without, and leaves, 
doors and windows open. And so it is indeed with the higher 
emotions; and where there is such a vehement desire for human 
applause, it is a sign that all is not true and genuine within.” 


It may be as well to state here, that the writings of Claudius 
consist entirely of short pieces in prose and verse, miscellaneous 
in their character, and embracing a great variety of topics. 
They were collected by himself, and published in eight parts, 
(now compressed in four volumes,) which appeared at successive 
intervals between the years 1774 and 1811. The title-page, 
dedication, and prospectus, exhibit proofs of the author’s whim- 
sical genius. The title reads thus, ‘“‘ ASMUS omnia sua SECUM 
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portans,” or * Collected Works of the Messenger of Wandsbeck.” 
The dedication is to “ Freund Hain,” (Death,) of whom in the 
form of a grinning skeleton, we have a full-length portrait, at 
the opening of the volume. Claudius tells him he has brought 
him some poetical and prose compositions; does not know 
whether he has much taste for poetry, probably not, but he may 
find something which will please him; and concludes: ‘“ Your 
hand, friend Hain, and when you shall come, at some future 
day, deal softly with me and my friends.’””»—In his prospectus 
he says, ‘I too am about to collect and publish my works. To 
be sure, I have not been ‘requested’ to do so, as commonly 
happens to other people, and I know better than any of my 
indulgent readers, how little would be lost if my works remained 
as unknown as myself. But then itis so pretty to be an author! 
and it will besides be such a joy and honor for me and my old 
aunt! Besides, every one can do as he likes about subscribing ;” 
. . “the price will be two marks; to the honorable critics and 
reviewers, three marks.» — We return to the subject of Clau- 
dius’ characteristics : 

Another feature which strikes us in him is the intimate union, 
the interpenetration of the head and heart. In many men, 
there seems to be “a great gulf fixed” between their reasoning 
and sentient natures. Not that they are destitute of feeling, but 
that feeling with them is rather the stranger-guest, who sits in 
state, in the ‘“*spare chamber” of their souls, than the familiar 
companion, who has the range of the house ; or to vary the figure, 
rather the rare exotic kept apart for show and admiration, than 
the daily-tended, humble flowers, which send up their fragrance 
through all the air. Whether such an arrangement corresponds 
to the real fashion and order of God’s universe, it may not be 
necessary now to inquire. Certain it is, that in other men— 
and Claudius was such a one — feeling is so wedded to thought, 
that we never find the two disjoined. We canxot imagine him 
exerting asimple act of intellection, or seeking truth by a dis- 
cursive and reasoning process. It is rather by the secret attrac- 
tion of love, than by the vz et armis of logic and argument, that 
he attains it. It is, if we may so speak, first held in solution in 
his heart, before it is apprehended by his intellect. A fine breath 
of feeling steals over his abstrusest thoughts, and sheds a living 
warmth and glow over the driest researches. Truth is not for 
him a beautiful, but cold, exanimate, and waxlike form, to be 
dissected and anatomized, or even a goddess, to be en- 
shrined and worshipped at an awful distance; she is a warm, 
living, breathing presence, to whom his whole soul goes forth, 
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and with whom he feels his whole nature to be congenerous. 
For to borrow the beautiful and pregnant expression of an 
ancient, that the eye could not discern the sun, unless it were 
soliform in its nature, that is, adapted to light; and the soul of 
man would be unable to discover the Deity, unless it were pre- 
configured to the stamp of divinity; so it is in regard to truth. 
Kindred natures find her by a much shorter process, than that 
of laborious investigation, and logical argument. 

In such a case, it is, as we have said, difficult to speak sepa- 
rately of the qualities of the head and heart; and why should 
we attempt to disjoin that which God hath united? Let us rather 
enjoy the light and warmth, without too curiously inquiring 
how the two co-exist, or where one begins and the other ends. 
We shall give a few extracts in which this hearteness is apparent ; 
or rather we shall make no selection, but take them as they may 
chance to present themselves. As our design is to make Clau- 
dius known to our readers rather by permitting him to speak 
for himself, than by any observations of our own, this article 
will consist in a great measure of such selections. See what a 
peep into his heart is given us by these few words about the 
beloved disciple : 


“But I love best to read St. John. There is something 
so wonderful in him — twilight and night, and through them the 
quick-darting lightning! A soft evening-cloud, and behind it the 
great full moon, bodily! Something so exalted, and melancholy, 
and bodeful, (ainungsvoll,) that one can never weary of it. When 
I read St. John, it always seems as if I saw him before me, lying 
on his Master’s breast, while his angel holds the light for me, and 
at certain passages, would fall on my neck, and whisper something 
in my ear. I am far from understanding all that I read, but it often 
seems as if the meaning hovered before me; and even where the 
sense is quite hidden, [ still have a presentiment of a great and 
glorious meaning which I shall one day understand. For this 
reason, I grasp so eagerly at every new commentary on John. 
Certainly, most interpreters dig only at the cloud, and the moon 
shines undisturbed behind it. 

“ The explanation of the author before us is very learned, and 
I dare say, one must study twenty years before he can write so.”’* 


The following passage occurs at the close of a dialogue on 
Fanaticism, and on the True Value of Learning: 


“Some time ago my mother died. She lingered and suffered 
long first, with her usual quiet and composure, hovering between 


* These remarks occur in a notice of a “ Paraphrasis Evangelit Johannis.” 


. 
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life and death. A short time before she died, we all set off to pay 
her a visit; we took the journey, arrived where she was, and stood 
round her bed, looking at her, one as wise as another. I would 
gladly have done something to comfort my own heart, and show 
my love for her; but she could not eat or drink, there was nothing 
she wanted. I thought over all the great and little inventions of 
men; the Doctrine of the Soul; Newton's System of Gravitation ; 
the Universal German Library; the Genera Plantarum; the 
Magister Matueseos ; the Calculum Infinitorum ; 1 thought of the 
direct and oblique ascension of the stars and their parallaxes ; but 
nothing would do—there she lay, out of reach ! lay on the brink, 
and was going over, and I could not even see where she would 
fall.— Then I commended her to God, and went out, and wrote a 
prayer for the dying, that they might read it to her. She was my ~ 
mother ; and had always loved me so well; and that was all I 
could do for her! 


“O cousin, when a man comes before you who thinks so much 
of himself, and stands there so broad and swelling, — turn and have 
compassion upon him. We are not great; and our happiness is 
that we can believe in something greater and better.” 


Could the teachings of a death-bed be more strikingly pre- 
sented? Occasionally, Claudius takes a text of scripture for 
his motto, and produces quite a new kind of commentary upon 
it. Here is a specimen: 


“ He created them male and female.” 


“T have always thought that this sentence does not stand in the 
bible for nothing, and I think sostill. It may teach us, among other 
things, that when a maiden bejuggles (ierlistet) us with her dove- 
like eyes, we need not therefore be ashamed, ceteris paribus, for 
God created the maiden with the dovelike eyes. He was moved 
with compassion for man, who must go in the sweat of his brow, 
till he returns to the earth from which he was taken, — and deter- 
mined to do him a kindness. Then floated down from heaven the 
tender murmur, (lispeln.) Love clapped his wings, and his angels 
danced to the sound. But even here the enemy came by night, 
and sowed venomous, hateful dragons, and monsters with panta- 
loons and golden claws. These came and destroyed the fair youths 
and maidens of the land, and the holy love of the maidens fled, and 
hid itself in the clefts and mountains; and happy is he who finds 
it.” 

The following is part of a dissertation on Solomon’s decla- 
ration, Ad/ 2s vanity: 


“For example. You would so like to be this or 
that, chief butler, or chief baker! and for this you consume your 
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days in care and sadness. My friend! Solomon was more than 
chief butler or baker; he was king over all Israel, over the most 
wonderful people of the earth, yet was he not thereby made happy. 
How then should you be happy? Therefore be content and joy- 
ful, and let another be chief baker. — Or perhaps you wish for this 
thing or that, an estate or a mahogany table; for great or little, it 
is all the same. So you are longing for a mahogany table, cannot 
sleep for the want of it, and imagine that with this table, happiness 
would come into your house? My friend! Solomon had splendid 
mahogany tables, sideboards, hanging shelves, footstools, balco- 
nies, all of mahogany; and he said all the beautiful mahoganies 
would not do. How then should a single table do for you? 
Wherefore, rejoice in your table of walnut or pine, and make not 
your life sad.” 


These extracts will sufficiently show the peculiarities which 
distinguish Claudius’ mode of writing; the simplicity, distinct- 
ness, and homely heartiness of his style, with the cheerful good- 
nature, and the lurking, pleasant satire, which distinguish it. 
His good-humor never forsakes him, and his keenest satire is 
often veiled under an appearance of childish ignorance and 
simplicity. He speaks of conventional and artificial customs 


with an arch nazveté, a pretended admiration, which more effect- 
ually than any other mode, exhibits their folly and ridiculous- 
ness ; while it has, at the same time, a quite indescribable charm 
for his readers. The very objects of his pleasant mockery would 
find it hard to be angry with him. You would as soon think of 
being vexed with the smiling prattler, who archly displays to 
view a hole in your coat. There are other reasons why the 
reviews and critical notices in these volumes are much more 
pleasant than such affairs commonly are; and indeed, belong 
to quite a different genus. In the first place, Claudius never 
undertakes to review a book, unless he has something to say 
about it. And in the second place, what he has to say, is never 
said in the manner of a pompous critic, “ with frowning brow 
and eye severe,”’ but rather after the fashion of a child who has 
been to see a menagerie, or picture-show, and is telling you 
what he saw. There is a kind of instinct peculiar to such na- 
tures as his, which enables them to anticipate the results of in- 
vestigation, and to see all at a glance. He never gives us pe- 
dantic disquisitions, labored criticisms, industriously-patched-up 
Opinions: a single, careless look, a demure peep from his half- 
shut eyes, and he tosses you off an opinion, from which you 
expect amusement, but assuredly nothing more. If you ponder 
the matter, however, you may chance to discover that the oracle 
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has a quite deeper meaning than you had supposed. Here is a 
short notice of a ‘‘ Discours sur ces fruits des bonnes Etudes :” 


“ The bonnes études, is the eternal song, make good and virtuous 
the hearts of their cultivators, as philosophic poets, etc., for Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Democritus, Homer, were good and virtuous men ; 
—as if Apollo with his /yre, and Hans Sachs with his chopping- 
board, were colleagues ; and wo to the credulous man who confides 
in another’s dispositions, because he can demonstrate well, or write 
fine verses. But, says the Discours, the man without cultivation, 
in a state of nature, gives a blow of his club when any one offends 
him; but the bonnes études soften the manners. Yea, but suppose 
these softened and whitewashed manners lay traps for him, who 
offends them, and when his foot is caught in them, testify their com- 
passion with soft politeness? Ah, rather the man with the club! 
One at least knows, in that case, where he is, and can give as good 
as he receives; in short, the matter is conducted after an honora- 
ble fashion. — But it is not meant that les bonnes études, as we have 
them, are of no value. Jupiter and Minerva forbid! Truly, there 
is much good to be said cf them; and the author, in this discourse, 
with an easy flow of words and thoughts, has said much that is 
good of them.” 


The next is of greater length; it is headed, ** Odes, Ham- 
burgh; printed by J. J. C. Bode.” It is a delicious bit of 
thought and writing: 


“No, this cannot be poetry; poetry must rhyme, for so Herr 
Ahrens used to tell us at school. He placed himself before me as 
he said it, and pulled me by the ears, and said, Here an ear, and 
there an ear; that rhymes, and so verses must rhyme. Besides, I 
can read two hundred verses in an hour, and it fatigues me no more 
than if I were wading through water, and the rhymes play round 
one like little waves. But in this book I am fastened to one place, 
and it often seems as figures that I have seen in dreams, placed 
themselves in my way. To be sure, it is printed like verse, and is 
quite well-sounding and harmonious, but it cannot be poetry. I will 
ask my cousin. 

“Tt 7g poetry, my cousin says, and almost every verse is a bold, 
free-necked steed, who stretches out his neck and neighs inspirit- 
ingly to the warmgriimdigen [untranslateable] reader. I had 
heard from Herr Ahrens that poetry is a sort of roaring foam-sub- 
stance, (Schaum-wesen,) that must rhyme; but Herr Ahrens, Herr 
Ahrens! you have deceived me. My cousin says it must not foam, 
but must be clear as a dew-drop, and penetrating as a sigh of love ; 
seeing that in this dew-drop clearness, and in the warm breath of 
the affections, the whole merit of modern poetry consists.” (Then 
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follows one of the pieces from the book, concluding with a hallelujah.) 

“Does that foam, cousin? and how does it make you feel !’ — 
“ How do I feel? why, there wakes up a hallelujah in me too, but 
I dare not utter it, because I am such a poor, insignificant fellow; 
I would snatch the stars from heaven, and scatter them at the feet 
of the Redeemer, and then siuk into the earth. That is how I 
feel!” —“ Bravo! cousin. You may be sure it is poetry which 
makes you want to clutch the stars. Read the book through, you 
will like it; and moreover, you need not be ashamed of the hallelujah 
which stirs within you. Insignificant! in an ode there is no respect 
of persons; thou or a king, it is all the same. Why, cousin, the 
highest seraph, in the solemn, awful splendor of his six wings, is only 
a poor, insignificant fellow, when he stands before God! But, as 
I said, read the book through.” 

“T have read it, and will tell what befell me. "When one reads 
a piece for the first time, it is like going from the bright day into 
a twilight-room, full of pictures. At first, he can see little or no- 
thing, but if he remains a while, the pictures become visible, and 
produce their effect, and one shuts the door, and walks back and 
forth, and refreshes himself with the sight of the paintings, and the 
rose-colored clouds, and the beautiful rainbows, and the light graces, 
with a soft glow of feeling in their faces. Here and there I have 
come upon a place which has made me quite giddy, and it has 
seemed as if an eagle were soaring towards heaven, and had got 
so high that one can only discern a movement, but cannot deter- 
mine whether the eagle occasions it, or whether it is a sporting of 
the airs. Then I lay aside the book, and with uncle ‘loby, whistle 

And then the titles over the pieces! They are 
always so short and well-expressed, and a good heading over a 
piece is like a man who has a good face. The dedication, too, is 
brave —‘ To Bernstorf,’ —and nothing more. Wherefore such a 
long rigmarole about Mecenas, and grace, and gracious? A great 
man does not relish it, and for a little one, it spoils his stomach. 

“ Especially have I gained from this book some light respect- 
ing Herr Ahrens, and verse-making. I represent the poet to my- 
self as a fair, soft-hearted youth, who, plethoric at certain times, 
becomes as desperate as a man ridden by the nightmare; and then 
a fever steps in, which makes the fair soft-hearted youth hot and 
sick, till the materia peccans finds vent in an ode, elegy, or some- 
thing of the sort, and whoever comes near him is infected. 
The author of the odes is named Ktiorstock — wish I could see 
him.” 


Perhaps we have unintentionally fallen into a more eulogis- 
tic strain, in speaking of Claudius, than is befitting ; (as biog- 
raphers always say, after endowing the subject of their me- 
moir with every possible and impossible perfection, in particu- 
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lar, attempting to take off the edge of their eulogies, by some 
such general observations as these: ‘‘ We by no means claim 
for our friend an exemption from the common failings of hu- 
manity ; he was a man, and of course had faults ;’ though 
what they were, the readers never learn.) In truth we love Clau- 
dius, and we care not who knows it. Yet we would be as 
careful not unduly to exalt, as solicitous properly to appreciate 
him. Remembering Charles Lamb’s beautiful remark, that 
‘¢ we should be modest for a modest man, as he is modest for 
himself,” we feel that it would be a sin against his honest and 
sincere nature, to bestow upon him exaggerated eulogies. Nei- 
ther are we in danger of using general terms in speaking of his 
faults, for they lie upon the surface, and are precisely of that 
class which are most apt to shock fastidious natures. His hu- 
mor is often somewhat broad and coarse, and sometimes dege- 
nerates into whimsicality and buffoonery. As these faults, how- 
ever, grow out of some of his most pleasant traits, and are a 
part of his individuality ; moreover, as we do not profess to be- 
long to the aforesaid class of fastidious persons, we get along 
very well with these jests, and can even laugh at them quite 
heartily. 

His account of a pretended interview and conversation with 
the Emperor of Japan, may be thought to exhibit some of these 
whimsicalities ; while, at the same time, parts of it convey beau- 
tiful and profound truths. In the first place, he dedicates to the 
Emperor, “‘ Wandsbeck, a kind of Romance,” in these terms: 
‘‘ Sire, you will pardon me that I dedicate to you a production 
in which you can feel no possible interest. In so doing, I only 
follow the fashion of my country, and expect, with the pro- 
foundest submission, that you will graciously notice my bold- 
ness, but will neither read nor look at my book,” etc. Short- 
ly after, we find, “* Account of my audience from the Emperor 
of Japan.” He explains how he came to be in Japan, name- 
ly, through his “‘ cousin’s” requesting him to accompany him 
on a voyage, wherein they approach the coast of Japan, and 
the cousin proposes they should visit the country. ‘The Empe- 
ror hears of the arrival of a famous “ polyhistor” from Europe, 
and sends for him to court. The conversation which follows is 
given first in some uncouth words, pretending to be Japanese, 
and then translated into German. We shall quote some pas- 


sages. The Emperor asks : 


“What institutions have you in Europe for making poets ? 
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Asmus. Sire, we have a beautiful heaven, and a beautiful earth, 
and a holy religion.* 

Emreror. What has that to do with poetry ? 

Asmus. Very much, I think, sire. 

Emperor. What do you understand, then, by poets ? 

Asmus. Clear, bright flint-stones, against which the beautiful 
heavens, and the beautiful earth, and the holy religion, strike, and 
make them send forth sparks.” 


The court-marshal, Albiboghoi, who is present at this con- 
versation, and is as villanous a piece of rascality as one shall 
wish to see, conceives a violent dislike to Asmus, from his da- 
ring to expound to the sovereign the principles of truth and 
justice, instead of confirming his own fulsome adulations, at last 
proposes that the stranger shall be rewarded by being allowed 
the privilege of cutting himself open (sich den Leib aufsch- 
neiden) in the emperor’s presence. The recompense, it appears, 
was by no means a new one at the court of Japan; but has 
less attractions for Asmus, than it might possess for an oriental 
slave. He consequently endeavors to bethink himself of some 
expedient by which he may escape; and remembering that he 
had picked up on the way, and put in his pocket, a human 
skull, he drew it forth, and asked the emperor how he liked its 
appearance. 


“Emperor. It makes me shudder to look at it. 

Asmus. Notsome. Jnever did the man any harm while he 
lived. 

Who was he? and are any of his family living? asks the 
Khan of his minister. Asmus prevents the reply. 

He was aman, noble emperor, and his life and happiness in 
this world were entrusted to thy care. Allthe Japanese are his 
brothers, and all the Siamese, and Chinese, and Malays, and Mon- 
guls, and we Europeans, too. I thank thee in the name of the Eu- 
ropeans, for all the good and kindness thou hast done this man. 
He is dead, and if he were virtuous and holy, is better off than 
we. But we must all die. 

Court-mMarsHAL. Your majesty cannot suffer him to talk longer 
in this strain ; court etiquette will not permit it. 

My Covsin, (aside.) Damn’d courtier ! 

Asmus. Yes, beloved emperor, all men are brothers. God has 
made them all, and given them this world, that they might live to- 
gether in it as brothers, and love each other, and be happy. But 
they could not agree, and every where practised injustice and un- 
kindness; so God chose the best and noblest among them, the 


* The italics are ours. 
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humble, wise, upright, pure in heart, mild and compassionate, and 
‘appointed them to be fathers of the rest. And these are princes, 
emperors, and kings. 

Axeipocuor. Will your majesty permit— 

Emperor. What, my lord Court-marshal ? 

Aupipocuor. That he may cut open his body before your ma- 
jesty. This will soon bring him to other thoughts. 

Emperor. You have already heard that he has no inclination 
to it. Let twenty bars of gold be brought in. Mr. Asmus, 
your philosophy pleases me — but you do not mean to deny that 
a prince has power over his subjects, and that they must obey 
him ? 

Asmus. Certainly they must obey him in all points, without 
opposition, and not only if he be good and gentle, but if he be 
froward. But even because it is so, God chose good men for prin- 
ces, who would harm no one. . 

Emperor. But anger, and other passions, Mr. Asmus. Besides, 
how can a man always know and do what is right ? 

Asus. A good prince fears God, and begs of him wisdom.that 
he may rule well; and then God gives him wisdom, and anoints 
his heart with high and heavenly feeling ; then he can do all things, 
regards no trouble, forgets himself and his own happiness entirely, 
and lives and acts only for his people. 

Emperor. But what good has one, then, of being a prince ? 

Asmus. Ask the sun what good he has of his daily and 
nightly journies — yet see, he goes on, joyful as a bridegroom, 
and from his rising to his setting, his footsteps drop with bless- 
ings. He who has appointed, will know how to reward the 
service. 

I imagine a broad land, inhabited in every part by happy 
dwellers, who love their sovereign, offer their prayer for him 
every morning, and would willingly lay down their lives for 
him— and wouldest not thou be that sovereign? And this is 
but a little foretaste of his reward. A good prince cannot 
and shall not be rewarded by men; he sits at table with the 
gods. (After some more conversation, in which Asmus warns 
the Emperor against flatterers, the gold-bars are brought in.) 

Emperor. Here, Sir Asmus, are twenty gold-bars, which you 
will accept as a memorial of my friendship. 

Asmus. I thank you, sire. 1 could not transport them, and be- 
sides, have enough of them at home. 

Emperor. Yet I cannot let you go away without a gift; ask 
one for yourself. Whatever it be, by my crown, it shall be yours. 

Asus. Since the emperor commands, I will obey. But the 
request concerns Albiboghoi ; I ask for one of his ears. 

Emrenror. It shall be yours. (He rings for his surgeon.) 

Asi. (¢o Asmus.) Oh thou wisest of Europeans! Thou won- 
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derful philosopher! and prophet! and poet! I reverence thee, 
and have long reverenced thee in my heart. Be merciful to me — 
I have all kinds of jewels and diamonds, and beautiful maidens, 
and emeralds, and estates, and pearls. Come see them, and choose 
for yourself. 

Asus. I have no use for any thing of your excellency’s but the 
ear, and that the emperor has promised me. For the rest, I pity 
thee, Albiboghoi, because thou art so bad a man, when thou mightest 
do so much good, and be so happy thyself. One ear is beyond 
redemption ; see that thou carriest the other with honor.” 


To Albiboghoi’s imprecations and complaints of injustice, 
“my cousin” replies by quoting his own declaration made a 
few moments previous, ‘The emperor’s will is always right, 
and his inclinations are beckons of the gods.” The emperor is 
informed that his surgeon is in the ante-chamber, and goes out, 
bidding the lord court-marshal follow, and asking as he goes, 
** Will you have the head likewise, Sir Asmus?” Asmus, how- 
ever, declares himself contented with an ear, which is presently 
given, and he takes his leave of the court of Japan.” On the 
next page is a picture of Albiboghoi’s ear, suspended in a glass 
of spirits. 

Claudius, however, does not always convey his opinions in 
this humoristic style; nor in fact are these jests at all an essen- 
tial part of the genuine humor which he certainly possessed. 
He sometimes lays aside all his whimsicalities, and writes on ele- 
vated subjects with an eloquent and earnest enthusiasm. It is 
true, that in his graver as well as in his lighter compositions, 
there is none of that excessive polish and refinement which 
some persons consider indispensable to good writing. He is 
always idiomatic ; always his Aeart shines through his words, 
and it is this which makes him eloquent. When he speaks of 
man’s higher nature and destinies, the depth of his convictions, 
and the earnestness of his feelings, impart a weight and dignity 
to all he says, quite independent of style and expression. There 
is a fullness, a spirituality, a meditative calmness in his thoughts 
on these subjects, which remind us of some of the English 
writers of the seventeenth century. His philosophy was not 
that “ hunger-bitten and starveling” kind, which recognises on- 
ly sense and experience, and from whose vocabulary faith is 
excluged; which, emptied of all but the mere shell and busk, 
stands a mocking semblance of that whose name it arrogates. 
Indeed, Claudius had too large a heart, to narrow himself 
down to such a system. For love is akin to faith, and he who 
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has a loving heart, will also have an extensive creed. We shall 
make some selections from the more serious portions of these 
volumes — our difficulty being to select at all, where so much 
has equal claims. The following extracts, to the close of which 
only our above made remarks particularly apply, are from the 
preface to a work entitled ‘“‘ Des Erreurs et de la Verité ;” which 
Claudius translated from the French: 


“We learned men are seen here in a very equivocal position. 
Learning was formerly something that set man to rights in him- 
self; that transformed him and disciplined him to seek and pos- 
sess an individual and inward heartiness ; and sincerely to despise 
the glory of the bashaw of three tails. According to the present 
state of things, it is a necessary piece of household furniture, a de- 
cent felt hat on its possessor, to protect him from frost and cold ; 
often a parade hat, and sometimes even a chapeau-bras, with which 
he wags before the bashaw, and makes himself agreeable. Our 
book-writing is an empty self-unsufficingness (Se/bst-bediirfniss) 
from one cause or another—an art to play on the jew’s harp, and 
make the public dance! while, as to what is within, writer and 
reader, learned and unlearned, are pretty much alike. For if a 
man is conceited, and makes a fool of himself, whether it is about 
a moustache, or a system of metaphysics, or a Henriade—whether 
one hates and envies his neighbor on account of the biggest pump- 
kin, or the finding of the differential calculus,—in short, whether 
one is held back by his fine yoke of oxen, or his polyhistory—it 
matters not much 

“Man has within him a spirit which this world does not satisfy ; 
which chews at the husks of matter, the thorns and thistles by the 
way, with aversion and reluctance, and longs after its home. It 
has here no abiding place, and must soon hence. It is easy then 
to reckon on the five fingers, of what use can be to him a wisdom 
which is at home only invisible and material nature. Such a wis- 
dom may, in several respects, be pleasant or profitable to him here, 
according as it has more or less of patchwork about it ; but it can- 
not satisfy... . That which is to satisfy him must be zm him, must 
be his nature, and immortal as he; must be able to instruct and 
console him as he moves along through this lower existence, 
respecting the being and destiny of this bodily nature, with its in- 
firmities and scars; it must be able in this land of embarrassment 
and subjection to make him unembarrassed and lordly, and when 
he goes hence to go with him through death and corruption, and 
as a friend accompany him home. Such a wisdom truly is not to 
be found in books; it cannot be bought for gold, nor with half- 
heartedness between God and mammon. Draw off thy shoe from 
thy foot, for the place whereon thou standest is holy. But it zs ; 
this we know, and he who is conscious of the breath in his nostrils, 
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lays this to heart, and when he does not find it in visible and ma- 
terial things, and in his own darkness, he takes good counsel, and 
looks for it elsewhere.” 


There is also a discourse on the Immortality of the Soul, ad- 
dressed to the Emperor of Japan, in seven letters, some por- 
tions of which we shall present. The following is from the 
discourse : 


“ Tf the soul of man is immortal, Sire, there must be proofs of it 
which leave no doubt remaining. Jcan but sweep before the door 
of Truth. 

‘‘ Nature, with us on earth, is in constant movement, and her 
bearing to day is not like that of yesterday and the day before. 
Every thing flutters and fluctuates. Nevertheless, the various spe- 
cies in all the three kingdoms remain unchanged, and stand like 
fixed stars in this moving sea. Ulysses’s dog, and Tobias’s, wag- 
ged their tails, the gourd shot up before Nineveh, and gold is al- 
ways nineteen times heavier than water. Because nature, as 
they say, never takes a leap, she must advance towards her aim 
by constant change, and exhibit on the way various forms; but 
when the species which she has in view is perfected, she goes no 
farther. Left to herself, she aims at nothing beyond, and unless 
disturbed, never stops short on this side. When the species is per- 
fected, she keeps holiday, and cares only for its preservation ; and 
if she cannot keep in being the individuals which compose it, she 
continually substitutes, in the most wonderful manner, other indi- 
viduals, so as to give to the species a kind of eternity. 

“ There are, to be sure, renowned scholars who think otherwise, 
and have ascribed to nature another plan. In their view, the spe- 
cies are only resting places, or steps, where nature, so to speak, 
recollects herself, and takes breath for another advance, always 
going on to higher degrees of perfection. So, for example, from 
an oyster should come a crocodile, from a gnat a humming-bird, 
etc., and at last from the most perfect brutes we should have men 
and angels. 

‘ This opinion is ingeniously enough imagined, and the princi- 
pal objection to it is, that it is not true. From hen’s eggs never 
came pheasants, but always hens. This is the remark both of an- 
cients and moderns; and the Chinese, from this very fact, prove 
the existence ef an eternal mind. Noah too must have been of 
the same opinion, or he might have saved himself much trouble and 
space. Nature leaves so little interval between the different spe- 
cies, that she never alters and improves any one species. The 
successive individuals of each remain like each in form, proportion, 
intellect, and all qualities and inclinations, manners and customs. 
Already among the Romans the spider spun her wondrous mathe- 
matical web, with periphery, radius, and centre; and A‘lian re- 
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marks that in this work she made no use of Euclid: he relates, 
moreover, that she sits in the centre of her web and watches for 
her prey ; exactly as she does now, after more than a thousand 
years. The singular custom of the cuckoo is well known; how it 
lays its eggs in the nest of another bird, and flies off, and allows 
the other bird to hatch the eggs and feed the young cuckoos. 
However, this is not an invention of the cuckoos of the 18th cen- 
tury, but they have always done so, as lian tells us. Crows hate 
owls in Pliny, and predict the coming rain in Virgil; the swallows, 
even in Homer, seek the habitations of man; the ant is diligent in 
Sirach, and the peacock still wears the sparkling stone (gemmis 
caudam stellantibus implet) with which Juno bedecked her in the 
days of old Inachus. So has it always been, and so will it continue 
tobe. So it is certainly with the long series of elephants which 
follow each other through nature, from him who stood with his 
back to Chaos, to him who will stretch out his trunk amid the 
ruins of the last day 

‘“* If the results of the different movements of creative nature are 
thus one and the same, so are naturally the movements (Bewegun- 
gen) themselves. And in a word, throughout all nature, glorious 
and wonderful as are her operations, all is immoveable and fixed. 
In her, every thing is subjected to the law of necessity, from which 
she does not, and, without foreign aid, cannot depart. Man, alone, 
constitutes an exception. He is mobile! And this is allowed 
even by those who refuse to grant him immortality. Nobody ever 
talks of enlightening whales, but every body talks of the education 
of the human species, of man’s moral culture, of dark and enlight- 
ened ages, etc. And if all do not appear to be agreed about this 
mobility and movement, this improvement and enlightenment, yet 
as to the fact itself there is but one voice. Only one part of man be- 
longs to nature, and in so far he obeys her laws. There must then 
be in him something else, which is not in all nature. Since, now, 
we have no experience of death and dying, but in zature, at least 
there is nothing to prove man’s murtality. We, who believe him 
immortal, are not called on to demonstrate the truth of our opinion, 
but the burden of proof rests upon our opponents.” 


After showing, in the two following letters, how entirely the 
spiritual part of man differs from, and is independent of, his 
physical frame, he goes on: 


“Our inner nature consists of two unequal and contending 
forces : — the one, higher nature, which has ideas and presenti- 
ments of Immortality and the Infinite; of absolute Perfection, 
Wisdom, Goodness, Justice, and a desire to follow their laws; 
which strives upward, craves Truth, and seeks for the ground of 
all things ; — but subjected to the influence of another, which every 
where hinders it and gets in its way, which dims and colors its light 
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and joy, which is violent and ungovernable, will listen to nothing, 
but creeps on its belly, and eats dust, of choice. The spark is 
smothered by the ashes! The Moon is in the shadow of the 
Earth! And they stand and clatter in the kettle of their Philso- 
phy and Ethics, to help her out of her trouble, while she, after 
quite other laws, stays or goes out. 

“ Sire, if there had never been any virtuous men, I should be 
embarrassed and in despair, at the preponderance of the earth’s 
shadow in our hearts. But these great men have taught me that 
the human soul is immortal and invincible, if it chooses to be so. 
( Nature never implants in us tendencies towards unattainable and 
contradictory things ; yet she has given all mena desire and impulse 
towards immortality. Also, man has an idea of God, and where did 
he get it?) Some say that man, out of the thousand finite stalks, has 
wound up for himself an infinite sheaf; he ascends by the ideas of 
finite things, as on a ladder, to the idea of the infinite. But, in the 
first place, it is certain that no infinite sheaf can be made from 
finite stalks ; and as to the ladder, which, as it stands here, is some- 
what short and insecure, one must know whether he wishes to as- 
cend, before he can place the ladder. All forms which fall upon 
the senses, and thus find entrance to man, cannot give him that 
Idea ; for one cannot give what he has not....... 

“ A very acute philosopher has lately shown, that the conditioned 
only can be demonstrated ; to wish to demonstrate the uncondi- 
tioned, is like throwing pearls into the water to fish them out 
again. He says, very truly, that ‘ the unconditioned can be known 
only as it is given to us, namely, as a fact—it is.’ I ask, now, 
how it is given to us as a fact? Either the unconditioned, itself, 
gives it to our souls, or they have the idea in themselves. In 
either case it stands very well with our immortality. From mo- 
desty I will suppose the latter alternative. The Idea of Immor- 
tality, then, and of the Infinite, is in man, and the world of sense, 
which could not give it to him, cannot take it away; it would still 
be there, if there were no material world. Does not your majesty 
begin to see land, or rather to lose the land from sight, and get a 
glimpse of the open sea? If a grain of wheat, which has in itself 
the germ of a root, fibres, stalk, leaves, branches, could be endow- 
ed with consciousness, would it not dream of a root, fibres, stalk, 
&c., and be conscious that all these things ere within it, and shall 
come out of it? And if man has ideas, intimations, presentiments 
of Immortality, Infinity, absolute Wisdom and Goodness, must not 
the germ of all these things be in him.” 


The next letter shows that although these germs may be sup- 
pressed and smothered, they are never wholly extinguished. 
And in virtuous and holy men we see how they may be ex- 
panded : 

NO. IX. — VOL. V. 25 
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“ Let, now, such a man, and one of the common stamp, be placed 
together, and mark the difference. The one is torn hither and thi- 
ther by his lusts and passions ; he has no rest or peace, but is like 
the waves of the sea, which at every moment takes a new form, 
and in each is— water. The other is always what he will be, al- 
ways peaceful and joyful, and his heart is like a temple whereir 
dwells an invisible Deity, and where the sacred stillness is broken 
by no voice, save that which speaks for Truth, and in praise of the 
gods .... How should such a one die? This world and earth has 
no more power over him — is for him as if it were not —and 
should it have power to annihilate him? He has annihilated it! 
and stands on its neck as aconqueror! and looks free to heaven! 
. ++. He is, also, in alliance with the invisible world. Heaven 
stoops to the noble victor! and the path to the infinite begins to 
open before him. 

** So lived Socrates. The invisible voice, which he heard, was in 
his marrow and bones. According to it he lived, and neither 
friend nor foe, neither prison, nor Prytaneum, nor council of thirty 
tyrants, nor senate of a hundred, nor all Greece, nor the whole 
world, could prevent him. And so he died. His cup of poison, 
when it was brought, threw every one into tears — even the jailer 
wept. Phaedon covered himself with his mantle, and Apollodorus 
shrieked aloud. He, alone, is quiet; and suns himself, to his last 
breath, in the rays of Truth and of a better world. It is not like 
seeing a man die; rather do we seem to see a friend and confidant 
of heaven and of the gods, returning home to the abodes of peace, 
and shaking off, on the threshold, the dust which he had contracted 
here .... There are then in man the veins of a great and pure 
nature, and there is a happiness for him which moth and rust can- 
not consume, which the world, with all its splendor, cannot give, 
and with all its scorn, cannot take away.” 


It will have been seen that Claudius is not a moralist only ; 
he is a devout and humble Christian. Indeed it is in his Christ 
ian character that his innigkeit, inwardness and depth, are most 
clearly apparent. When he speaks of the Saviour, a frequent 
and delightful theme with him, it is with an affectionate rever- 
ence, a child-like and simple trustfulness, which carries the 
hearts of his readers along with him. He loves to throw away 
logic, reasoning, argument, every thing but Faith, and sit like 
a Jittle child at the feet of Jesus. In this view of his character, 
he often and strongly reminds us of the apostle John. There is 
in both the same simplicity and confidingness, the same humili- 
ty and lowliness, the same child-like and reverent Jove. We 
would gladly extract some of the numerous meditations on the 
character of the Saviour; but our limits forbid, and we must 
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content ourselves with the following letter to Andrew, on Prayer; 
premising, at the same time, that the peculiar idiomatic style of 
the original often renders it impossible to do more than para- 
phrase the meaning : 


“ But the inward clinging, panting, and aspiring of the 
heart, seems to me the chief thing in prayer... When the wish 
really lies near thy heart, Andrew, and is of a warm complexion, 
it will not stand long to question; it will overpower thee like a 
strong man armed, dress itself in some rags of words, and knock at 
heaven’s gate. Whether the prayer of a moved spirit (eimer be- 
wegten seele) can really effect any thing, or whether the Nexus 
Rerum, as some learned gentlemen think, forbids such a supposi- 
tion, is a question about which I give myself no concern. I have 
all possible respect for the Nexus Rerum, but cannot get out of 
my mind how Samson left the nexus of the gate unharmed, and yet, 
as every body knows, carried away the gates to the mountain. 
And, in short, Andrew, I believe that the rain comes when it is 
dry, and that the stag pants not in vain after fresh water, when 
one prays aright, and is right-minded. 

“* The ‘ Vater- Unser’ (Lord’s Prayer) is, once for all, the best 
prayer, for you know who has made it. But no man on God’s 
earth can pray it as he meant it; we cripple and mangle it, each 
one worse than the other. However, it is no matter, if we mean 
right ; our merciful God always does the best, and he knows how it 
should be. Because you desire, I will tell you, honestly, how I 
pray ‘ Our Father,’ though it is a poor way enough, and I would 
gladly learn a better. 

** See, when I am about to pray, I first think of my dead father, 
who was so kind, and loved so to give me what I wanted. Then I 
think of the whole world as my father’s house, and all the people 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, are then my brothers and 
sisters; and God sits in heaven on a golden seat, and has his right 
hand stretched out over the sea and to the ends of the earth, and 
his left full of blessing and goodness, and the mountain-tops smoke 
around, and then I begin: Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed 
be thy name. This I do not fully understand. The Jews had some 
peculiar mysteries connected with the name of God. That I 
leave, and seek only that the remembrance of God, and every trace 
by which he may be known, may be to me and to all men, infin- 
itely great and sacred. Thy kingdom come. Then I think of my- 
self, what a strife there is within me, now this ruling and now 
that, and what a heart-ache it gives, and how there is no green 
thing to be seen. And I think how good it would be if God 
would make an end to all contention, and would govern me him- 
self. Thy will be done on earth as it isin heaven. Here I repre- 
sent to myself heaven with the holy angels, who do his will with 
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joy, and no sorrow reaches them, and they know not how to keep 
themselves from love and happiness, but rejoice day and night ; 
and then I think if it were only so on’earth! Gave us to-day our 
daily bread. Every body knows what daily bread is, and that one 
must eat so long as he is in this world, and that it tastes good too. 
So I think of this. I remember my children too, who are so glad 
of something to eat, and goso joyfully to the cup-board. And then 
I pray that the good God will give us all enough to eat. And for- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors. It vexes one’s heart to 
receive an insult, and revenge is sweet toman. So it seems to me, 
and I feel as if I should like it. But then I think of the servant in 
the gospel, my heart melts, and I resolve that I will forgive 
my fellow-servant, and say not a word ofthe hundred pence. And 
lead us not into temptation. Here I think of cases on all sides, 
where persons in such or such circumstances have forsaken the 
right, and that it may be no better with me. But deliver us 
from evil. I am still thinking of the temptations, and how easily 
one is misled and gets into the wrong path. I think, too, of all the 
evils of life, consumption and old age, child-bearing, gangrene, in 
sanity, and all the thousand-fold misery and heart sorrow that is in 
the world, and that torments and consumes the children of men, 
and from which none can protect us, And thou wilt find, Andrew, 
that if the tears have not come before, they will certainly come 
now ; and one can look out as longingly, and feel as hopeless and 
bowed down, as if there were, indeed, no help. Then must one 
take courage again, lay his hand on his mouth, and triumphantly 
continue, “ For ¢hine is the kingdom, and the power and the glory, 
forever and ever, Amen.” 


We believe that no one can read this simple, beautiful, and 
touching exposition, and again repeat the Lord’s Prayer as 
carelessly and coldly as he may have done before. Such feel- 
ings and sentiments were not, however, fitted to find favor at a 
period, when conceited shallowness, presumptuous self-trust, a 
disposition to deny and to cavil, rather than to believe, were the 
prevailing characteristics. . . These tendencies of the age he 
combatted, sometimes seriously, and sometimes under a veil of 
humor. ‘He had the courage,” says Horn, “to be the splen- 
did opposite of his age; and he would not have escaped perse- 
cution so long as he did, had it been known that a deep earnest 
lay hidden under his jests. But they were regarded as mere 
exhibitions of his lively and facetious humor, and it was sup- 
posed that all his zeal for the old, true christianity, was affected, 
as a mode of being singular! . , . At last, however, when he 
grew quite too bad—when he translated Fenelon, and ex- 
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pressly declared in the preface, that his own sentiments accord- 
ed with those of this writer, at the same time expressing a hope, 
that while hundreds were allowed to live in unbelief, he might 
be permitted to believe for himself, and in this belief to be hap- 
py — the most forbearing critics lost all patience. ‘The most 
beautiful, wide-flowing mantle of poesy could not, they thought, 
cover such abominable errors; and their displeasure was ex- 
pressed without much attempt at courteousness. Claudius was, 
however, so hardened in his own way, that he took little or 
no notice of these attacks, but went on still as it pleased him. 
For this reason, our historians of literature, who cannot, of 
course, pass him over without a word, admit, with great re- 
Juctance, those merits which they cannot deny him. 

Horn goes on to observe that there is, it must be admitted, a 
certain wnprotestant leaning apparent in some of Claudius’ la- 
ter pieces. He refers, we presume, to the dissertation on the 
Lord’s Supper, (in which the Lutheran view is defended,) and 
some other articles in the second volume. On this point, we 
have nothing to say. Our extracts have all been made from 
the first volume, chiefly because the contents of the second are 
of so grave a character, and most of the dissertations so long, 
as not to furnish suitable matter for excerpts. But it will be 
easy for any one who chooses, to ascertain in what respects the 
views of Claudius were peculiar, by an examination of his 
works — an examination which will richly reward the labor it 
may require. 

We have spoken of Claudius only as a prose writer; yet it 
may be almost said, that his greatest celebrity among his own 
countrymen arises from his poetical productions. Not that he 
has written any thing of importance, as a poet. But his po- 
ems are exactly of that kind suited to gain popularity. His 
songs, in particular, have that light, simple, graceful charac- 
ter, which constitutes the perfection of lyric poetry. Most of 
them have been set to music by eminent composers. He has 
also written various fables, elegies, and epigrams. We have 
determined not to attempt to give translations of any of these, 
well knowing that the beauty of lyric poetry, consisting almost 
wholly in form, cannot be transferred into another language. 
Of his Rhine-Song, Horn remarks, that it will be sung as long 
as Germans live, and the Rhine flows. The following, in which 
we have attempted to imitate, rather than translate, the dog- 
grel of the original, may give some idea of his epigrammatic 
style: 





Matthias Claudius. 
“THE HEN. 


Was once a hen of wit not small, 
(In fact ’twas most amazing,) 

And apt at laying eggs withal, 

Who, when she’d done, would scream and bawl, 
As if the house were blazing. 

A turkey-cock, of age mature, 
Felt thereat indignation ; 

’T was quite improper, he was sure, 

He would no more the thing endure ; 
So after cogitation, 

He to the lady straight repaired, 

And thus his business he declared : 
“ Madam, pray what’s the matter, 
That always when you’ve laid an egg, 
You make so great a clatter? 
I wish you’d do the thing in quiet, 
Do be advised by me, and try it!” 

“« Advised by you!" the lady cried, 

And tossed her head with proper pride ; 

“« And what do you know, now I pray, 

Of the fashions of the present day ? 


You creature ignorant and low! 
However, if you want to know, 
This is the reason why I do it: 
I lay my egg, and then review it ?” 


We will conclude our extracts with two more quotations on- 
ly. The first we select for its oddity, and because the subject is 
one to which we have already alluded ; it is genius. 


“When a man has written a book, and one reads it, 
and it works as wondrously as Dr. Faust’s mantle, so that one ri- 
ses and makes ready — and then, when he comes to himself, re- 
turns thankfully to the book; I should call the author a man of 
genius. But my cousin will say that this is telling nothing; we 
want to know not who has genius, but what the genius is that one 
has. Well then, genius is — is — don’t know —is a whale! Yes, 
genius is a whale that can keep an idea three days and three 
nights in its belly, and then spit it out alive upon the land; a 
whale that now travels through the deep in still greatness, till an 
ague seizes the inhabitants of the water— anon mounts to the 
top, and plays with three-masted vessels, or breaks forth boiste- 
rously from the ocean, and does wondrous things. But the zo- 
genius is a whale skeleton, driven hither and thither by the winds 
and waves, a bait for the black and white bears (magazine and 
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newspaper writers) who come over the ice-bergs, and gnaw at 
him. I may as well confess it at once —the reader would soon 
find itout. I have been looking over my cousin’s papers, and as 
usual, the dish is his, the sauce only is mine. 

“ The human body, full of nerves and veins, at whose centre the 
human soul sits, like a spider in the centre of her web, resembles 
a harp; and the objects in this world are the fingers that play up- 
‘on it, All harp-strings vibrate when they are touched. But some 
harps are so finely constructed, that they speak under the fingers 
of the artist, and their strings are so disposed to vibration, that 
the sound, as it were, liberates itself from the instrument, and 
creates for itself a light, ethereal existence, which floats around 
in the air, and fills the heart with a sweet sadness. And this light 
ethereal being, which floats around so freely by itself, even when 
the string has ceased to vibrate, and which fills the heart with 
sweet sadness, can be baptized by no other name than genius; 
and the man on whose head it sits, as the owl on the head of Mi- 
nerva, isa manof genius. And now the indulgent reader knows, 
it is to be hoped, better than I, what genius is.” 


The following are from counsels “‘'To my son John,” pre- 
faced by the motto, “ Gold and silver have I none; but such as 
I have give I thee :” 


“Think often on sacred things, and be certain that it shall 
not be labor without profit, and let the leaven leaven the whole 
lump.” 

“lt is easy to despise ; to understand is much better.” 

“Do the good that lies before you, and trouble not yourself 
about consequences.” 

“ Will only one thing, (eimerley,) and will that from-the heart.” 

“Flatter no one, and do not suffer-yourself to be flattered.” 

“ Help, and give willingly, when you have any thing, and think 
not the more of yourself; and if you have nothing, keep the 
cup of cold water always at hand, and think not the less of 
yourself.” 

“ Never harm a maiden, and remember that your mother was 
likewise a maiden.” 

“ Sit not among the scorners, for they are the most miserable of 
all creatures.” 

“ When I am dead, close my eyes, and do not weep for me.” 

“‘ Aid and honor your mother as long as she lives, and bury her 
near me.” 


And thus we take our leave of Claudius. A more true, 
clear, simple, and transparent character, will not easily be found. 
He was born at Reinfield, in 1740, but passed most of his life 
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in quiet retirement at Wandsbeck, and there at an advanced 
age he died. Molliter ossa cubent. We have only to add, that 
we have given so much space to Claudius, not as supposing the 
analysis of the characteristics of a foreign writer of second 
rate celebrity, would in itself be interesting to the majority of 
readers; but because in the translations we have presented, we 
believe they will find enough to render the article one of inte- 
rest and value; and we are persuaded they will thank us for 
these bright and pure draughts out of a fountain they may 
never have unsealed. 


Art. VII.— An Inquiry into the Origin of the Antiquities 
of America. By Joun Deuartetp, Jr. With an Appendiz. 
By James Laxey, M. D. Cincinnati and New York : 
1839. Colt, Burgess, & Co. 


On the 12th of October, 1492, Christopher Columbus first set 
foot upon American soil, in the island of San Salvador ; in the 
month of August, 1498, he first raised his standard upon the terra 
jirma of the new world. Since that time, the two vast conti- 
nents, which the isthmus of Panama unites, have never ceased to 
fix the attention of the civilized world. At first it was the inex- 
haustible mines of gold in the country which Columbus had just 
made known to mankind, that aroused the cupidity of Euro- 
peans ; adventurers, from all quarters, embarked, under the 
protection of their respective sovereigns, in the hope of obtain- 
ing a share of these immense treasures ;— later, the northern 
part of the continent became a new land of promise, to which the 
industrious and laborious repaired, with their families, in search 
of that political and religious liberty, which they could not find 
in their own countries ; —- afterwards, when the aborigines were 
driven westward, before the Europeans, who were continually 
arriving in increased numbers from the east, began the drama, 
whose denouement has afforded a lesson that humanity will never 
forget ; — and now, it is the increasing prosperity of the northern 
continent, and the intestine divisions which desolate the descen- 
dants of the whites, who settled the southern, that especially en- 
gage the attention of the social economist. 

To the grand interest, which the view of the present inhabit- 
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ants of America excites in the mind of the philosopher, there is 
added another no less lively, inspired by the ruins of the monu- 
ments, raised by people whose origin can scarcely be traced out. 
The young, active, enterprising nation, which now so success- 
fully extends civilization throughout the northern continent, 
sends his thoughts forward to the future : — in the midst of the 
plains of the west, or on the summits of the Andes, he is led to 
reflect upon the past. Here the past and the future appear 
equally obscure; on either side conjecture must be his guide, 
and it would be difficult to say on which side the smallest 
chances of error are presented. 

When the traveller, for the first time, looks upon the ruins of 
the ancient continent, he seems to find only the plates of a book 
which he has before read, mere copies, of which the originals 
have long been familiar to him. He is not a stranger to the 
history of the people who constructed these enormous pyramids, 
or formed with so much art these fluted columns, acanthus- 
leaved capitals, and admirably sculptured works. Nothing in 
these monuments remains obscure to him, except, perhaps, some 
inscriptions of little importance. ‘The people who raised these 
imposing edifices, who called forth from the marble these 
beautiful statues, had not only architects and sculptors, -but also 
historians and poets, who, in like manner, have left behind them 
their ruins, and ruins more durable than the former, although 
composed of less solid materials. 

But when in Mexico or Peru, in the midst of a luxuriant ve- 
getation, under trees marked with the stamp of centuries, we 
find the remains of monuments as gigantic as those of Egypt, 
we can hardly believe our eyes ; we can scarcely conceive that 
in this land, less than fuur centuries ago entirely unknown, 
there could ever have existed a people capable of constructing 
the monuments whose ruins we are contemplating. And when 
we find that these antiquities are not a dream, we experience a 
sort of anxious oppressive uneasiness— we feel, more sensibly 
than ever, how much there is of mysterious in the existence of 
man and of nations. History had shown to us nations in their 
infancy, and then growing, extending, and acquiring all the 
moral and intellectual development of which man seems capa- 
ble ; we had followed them, afterwards, in their decrepitude, and 
shed tears upon their tombs.. We had also seen enough of the 
monuments, which they had raised in the time of their glory 
and pride, now strewn upon the earth, like the whitened bones 
of the slain, to realize the fact that nations disappear as well as 

NO. IX. — VOL. V. 26 
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individuals. But here the view is still more sad; of a numer- 
ous and powerful people, we find only the disinterred bones ; of 
their palaces and of their temples, nothing is left but the ruins ; 
the sole trace of their existence is seen in the monuments of their 
destruction. What were the people into whose sepulchres we are 
digging, whose last vestiges are returning to the bosom of the 
earth? Whence camethey? Whither are they gone? What 
was the scourge which destroyed them, or the conqueror before 
whom they fled? In vain we address these questions to the 
ruined walls and broken statues and deserted streets. The only 
answer returned is the echo of the question. 

We turn, next, to the traditions of the aborigines, to the re- 
citals of the earliest travellers; we pull off the moss from the 
stones, we draw forth, again, from the bosom of the earth, the 
scattered vestiges of these monuments, or we abandon ourselves 
to our imaginations, and reconstruct their destroyed cities, and 
reanimate the ashes of their last inhabitants, and then seek to 
find what their edifices and their manners present analogous to the 
facts elsewhere discovered, either in history or in our own times. 

This method of pursuing the inquiry, and deducing the his- 
tory of an unknown nation, from a minute examination of the 
ruins which it has left behind, is similar to that so successfully 
adopted by Cuvier in palconthology. ‘There, also, it was neces- 
sary, in some manner, to give life again to animals, of which no 
people and no epoch had ever spoken ; there, also, nothing re- 
mained to be examined but ruins, and how these were to be used 
in reconstructing the edifice, was most ingeniously shown 
by the great naturalist just named — this once done, the history 
was easily traced out. 

At the sight of these immense stones, rudely heaped up, or 
nicely adjusted, a question at once presents itself for solution — 
can the inhabitants of Mexico and Peru be regarded as the de- 
scendants of the builders of these edifices? Several centuries 
have elapsed since the Spaniards penetrated for the first time into 
the centre of Mexico. In thisinterval the aborigines have chang- 
ed in their habits, and their traditions have not been preserved 
entire. The information which they can furnish, either by their 
existing usages, or by their relations, are not conclusive. This, 
however, is not the case with those which we find in the papers 
of the Spanish conquerors, or of the historians contemporaneous 
with the conquest. In the multitude of facts which they transmit 
to us, we may find enough to present an idea of the American 
civilization at the time the discoveries were made, after making 
due allowance for exaggeration in the recitals. 
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On looking into the letters which Cortes wrote to the king of 
Spain, we find that the Mexicans, although not as civilized as the 
Europeans of that age, had reached at Jeast the condition of half 
civilization, similar to that of many of the most ancient nations of 
Asia. This will be seen by the following account of ancient 
Mexico, which we have drawn from Cortes and Humboldt. 

This city, situated between two lakes, the one fresh and the 
other salt, was connected with the main land by several solid 
roads. It was constructed with great regularity, and contained 
a Jarge number of grand edifices, used as temples or dwellings 
for the king and the caciques of his court. In the lake there was 
a great number of floating gardens, covered with flowers and cu- 
linary vegetables. ‘The city was entirely enclosed with walls. 
The temples and the palaces of Montezuma, were as large as 
whole cities. ‘The temple dedicated to the principal divinity, was 
surmounted with forty towers, which contained the particular 
idols of the different caciques, and served as tombs for their fa- 
milies. The court of Montezuma was very numerous, and a 
strict etiquette was observed in it. The interior of the palaces 
was decorated with carpets, and various ornaments made of fea- 
thers, gold, stones, and wax. The buildings connected with thee 
palaces, served for menageries, where were kept living quad- 
rupeds, birds, and fishes, of the rarest kinds, and also deformed 
human beings. 

They manufactured cotton, silk, salt, glazed and painted 
crockery, and chocolate, and wrought in gold and other metals. 
In the principal market, the extent of which was large enough to 
contain five hundred houses, was sold a great variety of natural 
and artificial productions, such as meats, game, fresh and salted 
fish, eggs, vegetables, maize, and bread of the same grain, and 
fruits, as in the markets of Europe ; besides gold, silver, and other 
metallic wares. Every thing was sold by measure or number. 
The measures were inspected by officers of the police, who were 
continually passing around the market for this purpose. For 
money, they used pieces of copper or tin, in the shape of a T, 
bags of cocoa seed, rolls of woven cotton, and quills filled with 
gold dust. These quills were transparent, to exhibit their con- 
tents. 

They had barbers, who shaved with sharp pieces of obsidian ; 
eating houses, in which meat and drink* were furnished at all 


* The principal drink was pulgue, a liquor made of the juice of the Agave 
Americana, or Maguey. 
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hours ; paint shops, in which were sold ground and mixed paints ; 
apothecaries, who prepared medicinal herbs, plasters, and all ar- 
ticles of pharmacy. 

The articles of commerce brought to the city, were subject to 
an excise duty. Disputes arising between buyers and sellers, 
were settled by magistrates, who held courts for this purpose in 
the vicinity of the market place. 

The instruments or implements used in the construction of 
buildings, were not made of iron, but of a mixture of tin and 
copper, similar to bell metal, and as hard as steel. They wrought 
in various metals, particularly in those whose ores are most easily 
fused, as copper, lead, silver, and tin — in working gold, they 
showed extraordinary skill; the jewellers of Mexico, according 
to Cortes, being superior to those of Europe. 

They could work not only the metals which exist in the native 
state, and those whose ores are found in alluvial formations ; they 
also knew how to search out the metalliferous veins, by sub- 
terranean mining ; they constructed galleries and shafts in the 
hardest rocks, by the aid of suitable implements. But they did 
not know the use of iron, although the ores of this metal were 
abundant. It seems also that their process of extracting the me- 
tals from the ores, was a very unskilful one ; their furnaces being 
kept in blast by the breath of a score of men, blowing through 
tubes of bamboo ; which shows that they were unacquainted with 
the use of the bellows. 

By thus examining the different kinds of industry of the in- 
habitants of Mexico, it is easy to estimate the degree of civiliza- 
tion which they had'reached; their knowledge of metallurgy 
especially furnishes us with a scale by which we can compare 
them with the people of antiquity, of whom the historians and 
poets write. A circumstance which must not be lost sight of, is, 
that the Mexicans, although ignorant of the use of iron, had, 
however, instruments by the help of which they could shape 
and face stone. Thus there is no proof that the contemporaries 
of Montezuma may not have been the immediate descendants of 
the builders of all the monuments of America. 

Cortes, in his march towards Mexico, often had opportunities 
of seeing their manner of building houses, and in bis letters to 
Charles V., he repeatedly speaks of it with astonishment. Be- 
side which, he soon had occasion to observe, more closely, the 
skill of the Mexican workmen, when after the complete destruc- 
tion of the ancient city, he began the foundation of the modern 
one. 
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Their edifices were generally very large, but never more than 
one story, and they had no windows. ‘They must have been 
able to transport stones of immense size to a great distance, but 
there is no indication that they made use either of blocks or pul- 
leys. Notwithstanding this, their means were sufficient for the 
construction of all the buildings of wlrich the ruins are still 
seen. 

We must infer, from all the facts here enumerated, that some 
one tribe, which for centuries had been devoted to agriculture, 
and became more numerous and more powerful than those whose 
sole resources were hunting and fishing, at the time of the con- 
quest, might have reached that degree of civilization which we 
have found them to possess. Hence it probably never would 
have been thought necessary to bring the founders of the Mexi- 
can monuments from the centre of the ancient civilization, if these 
monuments had not presented so many points of resemblance in 
their forms, dimensions, and details, with those of eastern Asia 
or of Egypt, and if their traditions or religious belief, as well as 
their practical observances, had not borne the imprint of foreign 
origin. We shall not attempt to point out the numerous analo- 
gies which exist between the American structures and those of 
the different nations of the east, nor to enumerate the several 
pieces of sculpture which have been dug up at various times, all 
of which bring to mind the east of the ancient continent. We 
shall only add a few words upon the manners of the Mexi- 
cans, borrowed from Cortes or Solis. 

Cortes compares the religion of the Mexicans to that of the 
pagans, thatis, he regards it as a kind of Polytheism. ‘ They 
have,” says he, ‘ their appropriate idols for every want arising 
to man, according to the usage of the ancient heathens. Thus, 
they have an idol of which they supplicate success in battle, 
another for fruitful harvests, and for every thing they hold some 
peculiar idol in veneration.” 

In another respect their religious usages resemble those of the 
people of the east of the ancient continent. Priests, clothed in 
black, live in celibacy, practice fasting, and undergo corporal 
mutilations, particularly at certain seasons of the year. The 
children of the caciques are brought up by them, and do not 
leave them until the time of their marriage. At the death ofa 
chief several of his slaves are sacrificed to the idol, and it is the 
glory of his wife not to survive him. 

These characteristics are given by Cortes, and they are those 
most entitled to credit. Many of the peculiarities in the Mexi- 
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can usages, which are related by modern writers, are not to be 
regarded as authentic, inasmuch as they are only interpretations 
of the sculpture, or drawings in outline, found in Mexico or in 
other places. It is important to distinguish between positive 
facts and individua] opinions. The latter may be as exact as 
the former, but it would be absurd so to regard them. When 
a writer appeals to the testimony of a pyramid, or a piece of 
sculpture, or any other antiquity ,he relies upon an incontestable 
fact ; but when he trusts to the explanation of these figures, or 
some insulated painting or hieroglyphic, it isno longer demon- 
stration. ‘The moment he introduces interpretation for facts, his 
ulterior reasoning can conduct only to results more or less pro- 
bable, unless, indeed, the correctness of the system of interpreta- 
tion has been proved once for al]. But thus far the Mexican 
Champollion seems not to have appeared, and it is not probable 
that the antiquities of Guatemala and Cholula will find an inter- 
preter worthy of the same credit. Had Egypt not been con- 
quered by the Komans, it is not probable that the meaning of the 
hieroglyphics would ever have been divined. History must 
have furnished the key to the Egyptian writing. Is it probable 
that the Mexican inscriptions will ever be deciphered? Is any 
single event in their history known with such certainty, that it 
might serve to discover the key of the writing, were it found re- 
presented upon one of these monuments ? 

However this may be, it is evident, from the examination of 
these monuments, that the builders of them must have been ac- 
quainted with the eastern part of the ancient continent. A 
Mexican tradition shows, on the other hand, that the half civili- 
zation which the Spaniards found in Central America was not 
spontaneously developed there, but introduced by strangers. 
On this point the discourse which Montezuma addressed to Cor- 
tes, after he had established him in one of his-vast palaces, is a 
document of great value. 

‘“‘ We have long known,” said the Indian prince “ by the 
traditions received from our ancestors, that neither myself nor 
any inhabitant of this country is of a stock which had its origin 
here ; we are strangers who came from a great distance, under 
the standard of a king, who went back to his own country after 
the conquest, and remained away from Mexico so long that his 
subjects had formed a very numerous population at the time of 
his return to it. This king endeavored to take away his subjects 
with him, but they would not follow him, and still less receive 
him for a master. He went away a second time alone, and af- 
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terwards announced to us that one of his descendants would 
come to subjugate the country. From that part of the east 
from which you say you came, and from all that you relate of 
the king who sent you here, we believe that he is our destined 
sovereign, and this the more firmly, as you add that he had long 
known of us.” 

It is known that Montezuma received Cortes in a manner en- 
tirely accordant with the language which the Spanish captain 
has put into his mouth; it is therefore right to give credit to the 
substance of the discourse. Moreover, there was an analogous 
tradition at Peru. ‘There two persons, a man and a woman, 
appeared upon the borders of Jake Titicaca, without.any one 
being able to learn whence they came. The man introduced 
agriculture, the woman taught to spin wool. From them de- 
scended the Incas, the twelfth king of which race died imme- 
diately preceding the arrival of Pizarro.* 

Thus a view of the monuments of Central America gives us 
a sort of certainty, that the American civilization was introdu- 
ced from some foreign land. Nearly all travellers agree in 
considering the east of the ancient continent as the cradle of 
this culture, upon which Humboldt thus expresses his opinions: 
“I think I have proved,” says this illustrious traveller, “ in my 
views of the Cordilleras, that the inhabitants of the new conti- 
nent had been connected with eastern Asia, long before the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards. My proofs are derived from a compari- 
son of the Mexican calendars with the Japan T'wbetan; from 
pyramids whose sides exactly correspond to the cardinal point, 
and from the most ancient mythos, relative to the four ages or 
revolutions of the globe. What has appeared in England upon 
the remarkable pieces of sculpture found in the ruins of Gua- 
temala, since I published my work, has served only to give 
greater value to my analogies. 1 regard it as certain, that 
there was formerly intercourse between western America and 
eastern Asia; but thus far, neither the mode of communication, 
nor the races between which the communications existed, can be 
determined. A small number of the enlightened caste of 
priests would be sufficient to have produced great changes in 
western America.” 


* We find in de Laet’s Nieuwe Wereld, a similar tradition respecting Yucatan, 
which he gives as follows: ‘ Several Indians worthy of credit, relate that they 
have heard from their ancestors, that their country (Yucatan) was peopled by a 
certain nation from the east, that God had separated from other nations by 
opening to them a way across the seas.” — Nieuwe Wereld, p. 174. 
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Humboldt is evidently far from wishing to explain in what 
manner our continent received its first inhabitants. In his 
view, the question of the monuments of the Andes has nothing 
in common with that of the way in which the Creator chose to 
people our hemisphere. This last question appears to him en- 
tirely inexplicable, judging from a passage in a work that he is 
now publishing, of which several volumes have appeared. 
“‘ The question of the first population of America is no more a 
concern of history, than the question of the origin of plants 
and animals, and of the distribution of organic germs, is a 
concern of the natural sciences.” * 

On the other hand, several American and European writers 
have deduced, from the antiquities of ou? continent, the elements 
of ingenious hypotheses, which undertake to explain how Ame- 
rica was peopled, and by what route the first inhabitants, or 
rather the founders of the great monuments, passed over to this 
continent. Mr. Delafield, whose recent publication has called 
up the foregoing reflections, is among the number of those wri- 
ters. But before speaking of the opinion which he maintains 
in his learned work, we must briefly consider the principal the- 
ories which have been formed in regard to this subject. 

Three leading notions have been broached upon the origin 
of the first inhabitants of America. One, which is principally 
maintained by Mr. Jefferson, regards America as the central 
point of the humancreation ; and that from it the population of the 
earth was extended on every side. The following passage, ta- 
ken from a work of Mr. Josiah Priest, upon “ the discoveries in 
the west,” shows the manner in which the supporters of this the- 
ory view the subject: ‘ The celebrated Samuel Mitchill, late of 
New York, in a letter to Governor De Witt Clinton, says, ‘1 
avoid the opportunity which this grand conclusion affords me 
of stating that America was the cradle of the human race; of 
tracing its colonies westward over the Pacific ocean, and be- 
yond the sea of Kamschatka, to new settlements ; of following 
the emigrants by land and water, until they reached Europe 
and Africa. I had no inclination to oppose the current opi- 
nions relative to the place of man’s creation and dispersion. I 
thought it was scarcely worth while to inform an European, that 
in coming to America, he had left the new world behind him, 
for the purpose of visiting the old.” 

This hypothesis seems now to be entirely abandoned. We 


* Histoire de la Geographie du Nouveau Monde, vol. ii. p. 68. 
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shall not dwell upon it longer than is necessary to present a few 
of the facts upon which it is founded. 

‘In 1826, in a depth of more than eighty feet under the 
surface of the ground, was found,” says Priest, ‘on the banks 
of the Ohio, the stump of atree, three feet in diameter, and ten 
feet high, which had been cut down with an axe. The blows of 
the axe were yet visible. It was nearly of the color and appa- 
rent character of coal, but had not the friable and fusible qua- 
lity of that substance. 

“ The reflections on this discovery are these: first —That the 
tree was undoubtedly antediluvian. Second— That the river 
now called the Ohio, did not exist anterior to the deluge, inas- 
much as the remains of the tree were found firmly rooted in its 
original position, several feet below the bed of that river. 
Third — That America was peopled before the flood, as ap- 
pears from the action of the axe in cutting down the tree. 
Fourth — That the antediluvian Americans were acquainted 
with the use and properties of iron, as the rust of the axe was 
on the top of the stump when discovered.”* 

We leave this passage without commentary. The boldness of 
the conclusions is too apparent to require to be pointed out. 
From this specimen, it is easy to judge in what fragile barks 
these theorists prosecuted their voyages of discovery upon the 
ocean of conjectures. 

Clavigero, who undertakes to give another explanation of 
the origin of the first inhabitants, maintains, that formerly, the 
American continent must have been united either with western 
Africa or with eastern Asia. ‘ The Americans of the south,” 
says he, “are of a character too different from those in the 
north to be regarded as having a common origin. Their pas- 
sage to this continent is necessarily connected with that of se- 
veral animais, which cannot have traversed the frozen zones; 
nor can it for 4 moment be admitted, that these animals swam 
across the ocean, and still less, that those which are ferocious 
can have been broughtin ships by man; the migration of ani- 
mals can, therefore, be explained only on the supposition of a 
connexion between the two hemispheres, either on the side of 
Africa or Asia. The American crocodiles favor the former.” 

A similar opinion, founded upon different considerations, has 
been expressed by Calcott, who thus reasons: ‘From what has 
been offered, we may conclude, that Africa and America were 


* Priest, p. 130. 
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once joined, or, at least, separated from each other but by a 
very narrow gulph; and that some time afier the flood, the 
earth was divided or parted asunder, probably by means 
of an earthquake, and then this middle land sank beneath the 
ocean.” 

Those who incline to support this view of the mode of peo- 
pling America, do not rely entirely upon the arguments in fa- 
vor of their hypothesis, drawn from the manners and monu- 
ments of this continent; they find in ancient authors, passa- 
ges that make mention of a very large island, situated in the 
great Atlantic Ocean, which island or continent, called Atlan- 
tis, must have since disappeared in the depths of the sea. Pla- 
to, Diodorus Siculus, Aristotle, and others, speak of this land 
situated beyond the pillars of Hercules. At the present day, 
this opinion is rarely adopted. The passages of the ancients re- 
lating to this continent, which they call Atlantica, are too fabu- 
Jous to be dwelt upon, except in the manner of the German poet 
Novalis, who concludes an incredible story, which he is relating, 
as follows: ‘No body knows what is become of this country ; 
only the traditions inform us, that Atlantis has disappeared for- 
ever, submerged by a great inundation,” 

One of the most eloquent writers of this country, in a recent 
course of lectures upon the American Antiquities, delivered in 
this city, developed with great erudition the leading idea of 
Clavigero’s hypothesis, which he, in substance, adopted, not 
however without several modifications, that were exceedingly 
ingenious. This hypothesis, or theory, as it was called by the 
learned lecturer, we shall endeavor to present as correctly 
as it can be done from memory, upon which we are obliged to 
rely entirely, and if that serves us rightly, the leading points of 
his theory were as follows: 


The most remarkable monuments found in this continent to the 
present time, are those of Central America, in Guatemale, Palen- 
que, and Yucatan, similar to which are those that have been dis- 
covered in several islands of the Pacific Ocean, and all of them 
resembling the ruins existing in Hindostan and other parts of east- 
ern Asia; which facts lead directly to the conclusion, that the 
civilization of Central America was derived from the coast of 
eastern Asia ; the monuments in the intermediate islands between 
America and Asia, being a sort of landmark which the colony set 
up along its route. 

Did the builders of these temples and pyramids come to this 
country by land or by sea? To this question, the same answer 
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must be given that Clavigero gave, that is, that America must have 
had a communication by land with eastern Asia, in order to ac- 
count for animals being found here; which communication must 
have been in the Torrid or Temperate Zone; but as none such 
now exists, the sea, on the contrary, being broader between Asia 
and America, than any where at least in the northern hemisphere, 
great difficulties arise, whichever opinion may be adopted. Still, 
as it iz impossible to suppose that the animals of the tropical regions 
can have passed by Behring’s Straits, even if the continents were 
once joined at that point, and still less, that they can have swam 
over by passing from island to island, until at last they reached 
America; and least of all, that they can have been brought over 
by man in ships, inasmuch as many of them are ferocious, and 
such as man seeks to destroy, rather than to multiply, the former 
supposition must be established. This argument appears in all its 
force, on considering that had a nation existed, sufficiently advanced 
in navigation to traverse the Pacific or the Atlantic Ocean, it would 
explain the population of America but in part, since, as Clavigero 
remarked, the arrival of man is necessarily connected with that of 
other animals. But, as monuments similar to those in Central 
America are found in many of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, it 
is natural to conclude, that the people who built these edifices, now 
in ruins, came to the western coast, especially as the monuments 
are all on that side.* 


Hence, the author of this hypothesis admits, that the Pacific 
Ocean was not formed until after the first colonization of Amer- 
ica, and that the numerous islands now found in that immense 
sea, are only the summits of the mountains of the submerged 
continent; and as modern geologists have said so much of sub- 
merged continents ; and of islands risen from the bosom of the 
sea, it is not altogether gratuitous to suppose that the Pacific 
Ocean now occupies the place of a former continent. We shall 
soon see if an examination of the islands of this ocean makes for 
or against the hypothesis. 


Admitting, then, continues the theory, that since the creation, the 
American continent was united to the Asiatic by a zone or belt of 
land more or less broad, at what time was this connexion destroyed ? 
In the Old Testament we find the answer to this question ; in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, we read as follows: “ And unto Eber 
were born two sons ; the name of one was Peleg; for in his days 


_* But this isnot exactly so. Mr. de Waldeck seems, on the other hand, to con- 
sider the monuments of Yucatan, as having served for models to those of Mexico, 
Peru, and Guatemala; which proves, at least, how necessary it is to institute a 
thorough and comparative examination of the ruins, before seeking at the bottom 
of the ocean for traces of the people who came to construct them. Humboldt 
found sculpture upon the border of the Orinoco. 
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was the earth divided ; and his brother’s name was Joktan.” The 
learned Dr. Adam Clark, in his commentaries, makes the following 
remark upon this verse : 

“ Peleg, from palag, to divide, because in his days, which is sup- 
posed to be about one hundred years after the flood, the earth was 
divided among the sons of Noah. Though some are of opinion, 
that a physical division, and not a political one, is what is intended 
here, viz.; a separation of continents and islands from the main 
land, the earthy parts having been united into one great continent 
previous to tle days of Peleg. This opinion,” he adds, “ appears 
to me the most likely.” 

Again, as the American traditions make mention of the destruc- 
tion of Babel, and of the confusion of languages, it proves that 
America did not begin to be peopled until after the dispersion of 
nations. In the foregoing passage it is said that, ‘in the days of 
Peleg,” means about one hundred years after the deluge, but as 
Peleg was born about one hundred years after this event, and lived 
two hundred and thirty-nine years, “in the days of Peleg,” must 
signify from one hundred to three hundred and thirty-nine years 
after the deluge, and as it is proved that the confusion of languages 
took place anterior to the division of the earth, it follows that the 
period of the arrival of man in Central America, was between the 
destruction of Babel and the last named event. 


Thus the theory we have now described, not only traces the 
route of the first men who came to America, but also fixes the 
time of their migration. The author of this ingenious hypo- 
thesis, does not Jack arguments in his favor. Besides those 
already enumerated, many more are furnished by a comparison 
of the languages of the islands of the Pacific Ocean with the 
Sanscrit, and of several American antiquities with those of Ba- 
bel, as they are described by Herodotus. One of the strongest 
arguments he finds in the American traditions, which speak of 
all the events prior to the confusion of ianguages at Babel, but 
of none posterior. As to this fact, supposing it to be fully 
proved, we may remark, that it is only negative, and cannot 
be regarded as conclusive, so long as it remains an insulated 
one. We are, moreover, not entirely certain of its positive 
accuracy; we find in the recital of travellers, both in Central 
America, and in the islands.of the Pacific Ocean, that the in- 
habitants of these regions practised a certain kind of circum- 
cision upon their newborn children ; this is a distinct assertion, 
made by numerous travellers. The ceremony was performed 
by the high priest, a few days after the birth of the child. A 
slight difference is observed in the manner of performing the 
operation, and this difference is less in the islands than upon the 
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continent, indicating that the usage, in extending itself from Asia 
towards America, was modified as it removed from the place of 
its origin. Now, as the practice of circumcision was not esta- 
blished until the time of Abraham, this fact proves at least as 
much against the period fixed for the migration, as the traditions 
relative to the deluge and the confusion of languages prove in 
its favor ; but, at the same time, it serves to corroborate the other 
evidence, in favor of the direction which the foregoing theory 
supposes was taken in the migration. 

In reading the works of the different writers on this subject, 
we are astonished at the contradictory inferences which have 
been deduced from the same fact. Thus, Clavigero, on glan- 
cing at the animals of America, concludes, from them, that this 
country must necessarily have bad a land communication with 
the ancient continent, either in the torrid or temperate zones ; 
while Zimmerman, after having gone over the list of these ani- 
mals, comes to the opposite conclusion, that America can never 
have been united with Asia, except at the north ; and it should 
be added, that Clavigero seems to have satisfied himself with the 
fact, that there are animals in Central America, but that Zim- 
merman examined them in detail. 

The most remarkable animals of the ancient continent, not 
originally found in the new, are the elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamos, girafie, camel, dromedary, lion, tiger, the panther pro- 
per, the horse, ass, zebra, ox, buffalo, and sheep; the most re- 
markable of those peculiar to the new, are the tapir, cabia, 
ant-eater, sloth, lama, alpaca, bison, jaguar, and cougar. It 
should be remarked, that in the first list are found the animals 
most valuable to man, and those which he early succeeded in do- 
mesticating. What inference can be drawn from the compari- 
son of the animals of the two continents, except that which is 
drawn by Zimmerman? Does it not seem difficult to admit, 
that had a nation, sufficiently civilized to construct these wonder- 
ful monuments, arrived direct by land, they would not have 
brought with them their domestic animals, for some, as the camel 
and sheep, appear to have been known to the Asiatics from 
the remotest antiquity. 

The geologist would probably have still more difficulty than 
the zoologist, in admitting the existence of a continent between 
Asia and America, or in regarding the islands of the Pacific 
ocean as the summits of mountains forming a continued chain. 
Mr. Lyell does, in reality, give us, in his excellent geology, a 
theoretical chart representing our globe with an almost unbroken 
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girdle drawn around it, through the temperate and torrid zones. 
But, surely, neither he nor any other geologist can suppose that, 
since the deluge, any geological catastrophe can have happened, 
of as great magnitude as that which would involve in it the disap- 
pearing of a continentas extensive as the Pacific ocean. We may 
draw this conclusion, so far as concerns Mr. Lyell at least, from 
the following passage in his geology: ‘It is also well known, 
that the Pacific is a great theatre of volcanic action, and every 
island yet examined, in the wide region termed Eastern Ocea- 
nica, consists either of volcanic rocks or coral limestone.” It 
clearly results, from this passage, that the islands of the Pacific 
ocean, so far from being properly regarded as the last traces of 
a destroyed continent, are rather indications of the first attempts 
at forming a new one, and on this point the following passage, 
from the author just cited, is still more explicit: ‘* We are in- 
formed by Mr. Stuchbury that upon the summit of nearly the 
highest mountains in Tahiti, an island composed almost entirely 
of volcanic rocks, there is a distinct stratum of fossil coral, show- 
ing that a great part, if not the whole island, has been raised 
from the sea... . Mr. Stuchbury did not visit the spot, though 
he saw some masses of the limestone which had fallen from the 
high mountain, and which appeared to him to resemble the coral 
of modern reefs.” 

The preceding inquiries show that if it is not easy to form a 
plausible theory to explain the origin of the monumental re- 
mains of America, it is so at least to overturn those which, at 
first sight, seem to have the greatest solidity. 

We now come to the third opinion ; that which Mr. Delafield, 
in an elaborate work, full of learning, submits to the examina- 
tion of his readers. ‘The author, in this work, endeavors to as- 
cend to the infancy of that nation which laid the foundation of 
those monuments, in central America, that time has not yet been 
able to destroy. By leaving out of the question the explana- 
tion of the manner in which brute animals found their way to 
America, he is freed from the necessity of calling a continent 
from the bosom of the ocean to serve as a bridge to the migrat- 
ing tribes, and then sink again beneath its waters. At the 
north, a narrow strait, so narrow that, in crossing it in a clear 
day, either shore may be seen from the middle, is the only sep- 
aration of Asia from America. It is not necessary to suppose 
that atribe, when arrived upon the borders of this strait, must have 
made any great advances in navigation to venture upen cross- 
ing it; having done this, they naturally directed their steps 
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towards the south. In the great valleys of the west, they con- 
structed towns, tumuli, and intrenchments ; having reached the 
high plains of Mexico and the Cordilleras, they raised more 
durable monuments. 

This opinion is not new; the route which it decides upon is 
that which has long been considered as the most natural com- 
munication between the old and new world. In proof of this, 
numerous authorities might be cited ; we content ourselves with 
a single one from a large work, published in 1671, called Ogil- 
by’s America. 

‘‘ From which,” says this author, ‘* we may conjecture that 
they came hither in the time of Noah, for why may not any be- 
lieve, when Noah lived three hundred years after he had landed 
on Mount Ararat, that he took care to people the world? and who 
will make him ignorant of this new world, who living five hun- 
dred years before, might not improbably by his own industry, 
and the help of the former long lived patriarchs, been well able to 
make a general survey of the old; and he could better furnish 
America, it being nearer Mount Ararat, than supply Italy, 
Spain, etc....... Wherefore we may conclude, and we sup- 
pose without all peradventure, that the Americans have abso- 
lutely their original from Tartary, which bordering Armenia, 
where Noah’s ark first rested, hath a convenient way, though 
beyond the Arctic circle, through a temperate climate, betwixt 
heat and cold, to Cathay, in the same parallel with the neigh- 
boring America.” 

These observations, it will be observed, are anterior to the 
discovery of Behring’s straits. Zimmerman, founding his 
opinion upon the great diflerence which exsits between the 
animals of the old and new world, concludes also, that whether 
Behring’s straits were formed posterior to the arrival of man 
in America, or existed from the beginning of time, that the mi- 
gration by that route may be easily understood. 

But no writer, before Mr. Delafield, had so well collected the 
materials which give force to this opinion; above all, no one 
had made such Jaborious researches to discover the first inhabi- 
tants of America, as it were, in the cradle of the human race, 
and not to lose sight of them, until he had conducted them 
across the ancient continent to their homes in the new world. 
His predecessors had, for the most part, contented themselves 
with proving the possibility of a passage from the north-east of 
Asia to the north-west of America, and in pointing out the pro- 
gress of the people in the latter, by the aid of the ruins of eve- 
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ry kind, which are scattered over it. The author of the work 
now before us, has gone much farther; he has called up the 
testimony of the Old Testament, and the profane historians of an- 
tiquity, to prove trom what part of the old world the first in- 
habitants of our own came. 

The author, to be able afterwards to occupy himself exclu- 
sively with the migration of the first inhabitants, endeavors to 
establish, in the beginning of his work, that the vestiges of an- 
tiquity found throughout Western and Central America, are to 
be attributed to the same race of men. . 


“Given probably to agriculture, our fertile plains,” says he, 
“ attracted the undivided attention of this people, save that which 
was necessary fur the protection from the mammoth, or from the 
hostile attacks of another race, and which resulted in the construc- 
tion of the earthen ramparts now remaining. But on proceeding 
southwardly, where they were probably no more molested by hos- 
tile invasion, their wonted industry found a new object for its exer- 
tion in the erection of extensive cities of stone. This change of 
custom may also be easily accounted for in the beautiful language 
of a learned author, who says, that ‘ the faculties unfold themselves 
with more facility wherever man, chained to a barren soil, com- 
pelled to struggle with the parsimony of nature, rises victorious 
from the lengthened contest.’ 

“ Deserting the fertile prairies of this land, and encountering 
the more sterile plains of the voleanic mountains of Mexico and 
Peru, their energy directed its impulses to more lasting monu- 
ments of their existence as a people.” 


He then proceeds to prove the opinion above announced, 
relying on the traditions that the Spaniards found among the 
Mexicans, as well as among the Peruvians,* and also upon the 
resemblance which exists between the crania discovered in the 
tumuli of the Ohio, and those found in New Grenada. These 
crania are much compressed, by artificial means, which were in 
use among some of the tribes, at the time of the discovery. 

As all the reasoning of the author rests upon this concise 
examination of the analogies that can be traced between the 
builders of the tumuli, and the monuments in stone, it is proper 
here to cite the consequences which he deduces: 


“JT, The extension of tumuli, &c. through Western North 


__* These traditions are in accordance with the opinion above expressed. But 
if they are entitled to confidence, regard must also be had to those of Yucatan, 
which are contradictory to the opinion of the author. 
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America and Mexico, to Peru, induces a belief that the race 
which constructed them emigrated thither; and their termination 
there leads to the conclusion that the nation went no farther. 

lI. The traditions of the North American Indians assert dis- 
tinctly their ejectment of a people from the present region of 
Western North America, who correspond with the native Mexi- 
cans, and who emigrated Kence. 

III. On the discovery of America, a tract of country occupy- 
ing the present limits of Mexico, Colombia, and Peru, was in 
a high state of civilization, while all around them was enshrouded 
in mental darkness. 

[V. National annals have been found among the Mexicans, ex- 
pressly stating, that at a period corresponding to our sixth centu- 
ry, their ancestors emigrated from the North, under the guidance 
of their illustrious emperor Citen or Votan. 

V. Traditions assert, that the introduction of cizilization in- 
to Peru, was by the emigration of certain wise men from 
Mexico. 

VI. Anatomical research exhibits a striking coincidence be- 
tween the crania of the race of the mounds, and of the ancient 
Peruvians, differing from all others in the world, and proving con- 
clusively that they were a distinct race from the ancestors of our 
present Indian tribes.” 


We think we have furnished our readers, in the preceding 
pages, the means of analyzing the above propositions, and con- 
sequently we shall not dwell upon them; but the short extract 
which follows, from the preliminary chapter of Mr. Delafield, is 
too important to be omitted. 


“From this circumstantial evidence, then, we think the sub- 
ject is cleared of collateral difficulties, and that we may safely 
proceed on the argument, that the region of civilization among 
the aborigines of the Cordilleras and Andes, comprehended one 
large family, whom the effects of climate and peculiarities of coun- 
try have divided into different tribes and nations, speaking di- 
verse dialects, and possessing dissimilar customs; and were de- 
scended from one common source, which emigrated from the 
north, and on its way, constructed the various tumuli, embank- 
ments, fossa, &c. found in Western North America. At least, 
may we not believe that so much evidence has been adduced, as 
to throw the onus probandi on him who doubts it ?” 


It must be confessed, that this opinion does not rest upon as 
bold an hypothesis as those which suppose the existence of a 
continent joining America to the old world, either on the east 
or west, against the observations of geology. It does not in- 
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deed account for the manner in which the animals of the south, 
and the warmest regions of the north, found their way thither, 
nor is any other hypothesis more fortunate in this respect, 
unless it be pretended, that the camel of the deserts of Ara- 
bia was transformed into the lama upon the summits of the 
Andes, or the monkeys of the ancient continent into owistdtes, 
contrary to the facts of animal physiology. If it is true that 
the arrival of man in America is necessarily connected with that 
of animals, what else could result from it, except this, that we 
are not to search in the historians of antiquity for an explana- 
tion of this double population, inasmuch as these historians 
never having known the animals of America, cannot have had 
any more knowledge of the men who came with them. 

We are, therefore, of opinion, that Mr. Delafield has done 
wisely in not connecting the question of the migration of the 
first inhabitants with that of the arrival of the brute animals, 
because, as we have seen, the characteristic difference of the 
American animalsis the strongest objection that can be raised 
in any way against every theory. ‘The author does not pre- 
tend to have discovered a new mode of explaining how this 
continent was peopled, but he may lay claim to the honor of ha- 
ving collected and arranged, with great skill and talent, the ma- 
terials which were scattered through various séurces, to prove 
that the founders of the monuments of America passed from 
Asia to America, by the way of Behring’s straits, and thence 
southward, as we have before shown, but which the following 
summary from his work exhibits more distinctly : 


“From the analogies comprised in the early portion of this 
work, we also clearly see that some ancient race came from the 
southern parts of Asia, and wandering southwardly through Ame- 
rica, resumed their ancient customs, preserved in some degree 
their language, built ramparts, pyramids, and cities, as of old, and 
established their primitive systems of mythology and astronomy. 
History, too, points out clearly the emigration from Babylon to 
Egypt, from Egypt to Caucasus, and from Caucasus to Siberia, 
of a learned, warlike, and great nation. We also know they 
were driven thence, but here we lose ull traces of them, and their 
only vestiges are the walls and ramparts, tumuli and medals, yet 
discoverable in the latter country, where, since their time, a no- 
madic race, and one partaking in no degree of the excellence of 
that driven away, has held dominion. From the analogical evi- 
dence alluded to, there is some probability they went to America 
from Siberia, and founded the civilized empire there discovered. 
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It is deserving of inquiry, whether this probability can be made a 
matter of certainty.” 


We have seen that Behring’s straits cannot be regarded as 
an impassable barrier between Asia aud America; but this is 
not all ; that which may be aflirmed a priort, after a mere examina- 
tion of the borders of the straits, we are compelled to admit, 
when we have read the relations of travellers who have had 
opportunity of seeing the two continents in these high latitudes, 
and of observing the striking similarity of manners in the in- 
habitants of the opposite coasts. 

The large chart discovered in Mexico, about the year 1780, 
by Boturini, which is evidently a representation of a march, is 
here used by our author to assist him in conducting to that 
country the nation, which he has accompanied across Asia as 
faras Siberia. We see in it many figures of men, sometimes 
placed in a Jine one afier another, and loaded with burdens, 
sometimes squat together ina circle. Tracks of human foot- 
steps connect these groups witheach other through the whole 
length of the picture. At a certain point, one of the figures 
is separated from the others, who continue their march; at ano- 
ther point, is seen a tree uprooted and broken, the upper part 
of which is in a falling position ; farther on, a man is placed by 
the side of a figure which our author regards as the representa- 
tion of the agave. The march begins from a kind of bay, in 
which there is a quadrangular island, with rounded angles and 
irregular outline. 

From these and other figures in the chart, which we have 
not room to describe, the author concludes with Boturini, that 
it represents the passage across Behring’s straits, and the march 
towards the south— that at first they traverse an arid country 
without trees, and then begin to meet with very large ones, 
and at last, arrive in the region of the agave, that is, Mexico. 

We know not what may be the grounds for such an inter- 
pretation, and consequently, are not able to judge of its cor- 
rectness ; but it seems to us, that it is somewhat conjectural, and in 
accordance with a preconceived notion; that is, if any writer 
wished to prove tke arrival of the Aztecs from any other quar- 
ter, he might so interpret the picture. Thus, for example, we 
see that the migratory nation departs from an island to go to 
the mainland, but the island, on the chart, is situated in a sort 
of gulf, and there is nothing indicating a strait. As to the 
figure, which is taken for the agave, it is difficult so to regard 
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it, especially when itis observed that the other figures are drawn 
with tolerable distinctness, which is not the case with this.* 
This chart, of which a splendid copy is given in Mr. Delafield’s 
work, is a document of inestimable value; whenever the in- 
terpretation of it shall no longer be a subject of doubt, it 
must evidently furnish the original data for a history of the 
Mexicans.t 

Were we to make objections to the theory developed by Mr. 
Delafield, it would not be so much that it involves contradictions 
to known facts, as that it does not sufficiently explain all these 
facts. It would, however, be difficult to consider a question as 
demonstrated, the solution of which depends upon elements con- 
cealed in all that is most uncertain in ancient history. We are 
far from wishing to criticise the scrupulously exact and Jaborious 
researches which the author must have made to follow the track 
of that nation, which he was finally to find in America. We 
should be far more grateful to him for the pains he has taken, 
if he had satisfied himself with placing beyond a doubt, or simply 
demonstrating, that the same nation which constructed the pyra- 


* The author finds the agave Americana twice on the chart, as appears from 
the following passage : 

“ Here, for the first time, we find the aloe or agave growing, and at this place, 
after a few years, we find the seventh of the ei; ght Aztec tribes deserted the race. 
A little farther, we notice a curious picture, and which clearly denotes their 
southern progress. ‘There is a Mexican plant, growing much like a pine apple, 
the fruit of which, at a certain stage of ripeness, is plucked by the natives, at the 
approach of evening. The eathering of the fruit leaves a large cup, formed by 
the thick leaves of the plant, into w hich the juices flow freely ‘during the night. 
In the morning this juice is drunk with avidity by the natives, through reeds, 
or is taken out and prepared into an agreeable beverage. Their custom is 
here clearly pictured as having been pré actised by this race on their march. 

“The plant here referred to, as far as we can learn from Humboldt’s excel- 
lent work, is the agave Americ ana, or the Maguey; it belongs to the family of 
the Bromelias or Ananas. Before the development of its floral stock, it bears 
some resemblance to the Bromelia Ananas. In cutting the central leaves at 
the time when the floral stock is expanding, the juice above spoken of is pro- 
cured, from which the Mexicans prepare the pulque, a fermented liquor, some- 
what dis: igreeable when one is not accustomed to it. But if this is the plant 
intended i in the figure now spoken of, it is very badly represented, it must be 
confessed.” 

+ Itis known that the Mexicans drew their hieroglyphic figures upon a kind 
of paper, or upon the prepared deer skins. ‘The paper was made of the fibres 
of the agave leaves, macerated in water, and glued laterally to each other in 
layers. This method of preparing paper acquires a new interest, when it is 
recollected that the Egyptians prepared a paper of the leaves of the Cyperus 
Papyrus in the same manner, and that the inhabitants of Java make the same 
use of the fibres of the annual shoots of the morus papyrifera. The Mexicans 
also drew upon cotton cloth, as well us upon paper, as 1s seen by the chart of 
the coasts of Mexico, that Montezuma presented to Cortes. In many of the 
cities of Mexico, there have been found such pieces of cotton, on which his- 
torical events were depicted in hieroglyphic characters. 
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mids and the temples of Yucatan, raised also the tumuli of Ohio, 
and that they really came over by Behring’s straits ; for on these 
points authorities are far from agreeing. We should not have 
passed over, in silence, the opinion of those who think that the 
mounds of Ohio were constructed by the Welsh, who came over in 
the twelfth century. If this fact is not yet proved to the satisfaction 
of every body, the same is true of almost every thing which re- 
lates to the history of America, prior to the arrival of the Euro- 
peans; if, for example, as Mr. Delafield seems inclined to be- 
lieve, it can be proved that the builders of the tumuli were ac- 
quainted with the use of iron, this would be a fact, most of all, 
in favor of the Welsh colony; our author’s opinion on this 
point may be inferred from the following extract : 


“ In Liberty township, Washington county, Ohio, are yet to be 
seen twenty or thirty rude furnaces, built of stone, with hearths of 
clay, containing pieces of stone, coal, and cinders, perhaps used in 
smelting ores. Large trees are still growing on them, and attest 
their age. They stand in the middle of a rich body of iron, and in 
a wild, hilly, and rough part of the country, better adapted to manu- 
factures than to agriculture.” 


If we could conclude from this passage that, before the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, iron was really smelted upon 
the banks of the Ohio, would it not necessarily follow, from what 
was said in the beginning of this article, that the Mexicans never 
had any connexion with the inhabitants of the borders of this 
river. For it is a fact, fully proved, that the former built their 
palaces and their temples, and worked their mines, without 
knowing the use of iron, although their country was very rich 
in the ores of this metal, as is known from the accounts of 
Cortes, who, immediately after his conquest of the country, 
directed the iron mines to be opened and worked. This fact, 
therefore, which Mr. Delafield himself has pointed out, would 
overturn his whole structure, and it would be almost proved that 
Europeans must have dwelt in the country bordering on the 
Ohio before 1492. 

But thus far it does not seem to us proved, that these “ rude 
furnaces were used to smelt ores,” as our author thinks. It 
would be a difficult thing to smelt iron and extract the metal 
from its ores, with no better means of keeping a furnace in blast 
than the bamboo-bellows of the Mexicans. Until slags and 
scoriz, or metallic iron, should be found near these furnaces, 
thousands of them will prove nothing. The presence of stone- 
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coal in them, far from being an argument in favor of the use of 
iron, is fairly against it, inasmuch as nothing but the increasing 
scarcity of wood led Europeans to make use of coke for smelt- 
ing iron. 

These reflections have, involuntarily, arisen in our minds in 
pursuing this subject. They show, at least, how difficult it still 
is to frame an hypothesis in all respects satisfactory, and at the 
same time, point out the necessity of basing every explanation 
upon facts first established. 

It has given us great pleasure to-find nothing in Mr. Dela- 
field’s work to object to, except that part to which he seems to 
have attached the least importance ; its principal object being to 
discover from what quarter of the ancient continent, and by 
what route, the first inhabitants of our own came. In pursuing 
this inquiry, the author has exhibited no less talent than courage, 
and has followed, with great skill, threugh the obscurities of an- 
cient history, the microscopic thread which connects the primitive 
settlers of this continent, with that in which they had their ori- 
gin. The course which he adopts to establish the resemblances 
between the Mexicans and the Peruvians, as well as between 
the Americans and certain nations of Asia, and of the valley of 
the Nile, is equally satisfactory, although this is only, in reality, 
a preliminary proposition, preparatory to the demonstration of 
his main one, which we have given above. It is, by a compari- 
son of languages, crania, mythology, hieroglyphic writings, as- 
tronomical knowledge, architecture, and ornaments, in fine of 
manners and customs, that the author first establishes the neces- 
sity of a community of origin between the people in question. 
Afterwards, in the subsequent part of the book, he endeavors to 
determine at what time the nation which came to America se- 
parated from its sister nations of the ancient continent. The 
volume concludes with the explanation of Boturini’s chart, and 
surely the author need not fear to repeat, in finishing his highly 
interesting and learned work, the question proposed in the be- 
ginning, 

“‘ Do THESE INCIDENTS FORM A WELL CONNECTED CHAIN ?” 





Hackley’s Trigonometry. 


Art. VIII.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Elements of Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical, adapted to 
the present state of analysis, with Logarithmic, Trigonometrical, 
and Nautical Tables, for the use of Colleges and Academies. By 
the Rev. C. W. Hacktey, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of the City of New York. New York: 1838. 
Wiley & Putnam. 8vo. pp. 307. 


Tuts work seems to us to be admirably well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it has been prepared. Without being unduly ex- 
tended, it is a more complete treatise on Trigonometry than those 
generally used as text books in our colleges. The attention of the 
student is first directed to the methods of resolving triangles by con- 
struction, and, in immediate connexion, to the use of scales of equal 
parts and protractors, for laying off right lines and angles. Ex- 
amples are given which serve to show the utility of trigonometry 
in the measurement of heights and distances. The evident inac- 
curacy of the solution of triangles by construction, leads the stu- 
dent to perceive the necessity of resolving them by some method 
of calculation. He is thus conducted, by a natural and easy tran- 
sition, from geometry to analytical trigonometry, without being, as 
is commonly the case, ushered at once into this new department 
of mathematical science, before he has obtained a sufficiently dis- 
tinct conception of its objects, or become persuaded of its practi- 
cal-utility. He is, also, at the same time, taught approximate 
methods of resolving triangles, which there may be frequent oc- 
casion to employ in practice. The subject of analytical trigo- 
nometry is treated of under the two divisions of Plane Trigo- 
nometry and Spherical Trigonometry. Under the head of Plane 
Trigonometry are found, the theory of the trigonometrical lines, 
the derivation of formule for the solution of right angled plane 
triangles, the theory and use of logarithms, and the solution of 
triangles with the aid of logarithms. ‘The nature and properties 
of the trigonometrical lines are explained more minutely and sys- 
tematically than in most other treatises on trigonometry. The the- 
ory of logarithms is a subject so intimately connected with trigo- 
nometrical processes of resolving triangles, that the exposition of 
it in this work, in immediate connexion with that of these pro- 
cesses, together with a detailed explanation and exemplification of 
the use of logarithmic tables in arithmetical computations, cannot 
but be regarded as an improvement. Another excellence, as it 
seems to us, as peculiar to this work, is the application of each of the 
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formule, as they are successively investigated, to the solution of a 
practical example. The student is thus made to see a practical 
utility in every analytical investigation, as he proceeds, and thus 
cannot fail to take more interest in the study, than if the evidence of 
such utility should be kept out of view until all the formule have 
been derived. The examples are well selected. Those of sphe- 
rical trigonometry are astronomical. They are resolved by the 
aid of logarithmic tables appended to the work. The work also 
contains a treatise on the application of plane and spherical tri- 
gonometry to the principles of navigation and nautical astrono- 
my, of sufficient extent to meet the wants of the college student. 
It is chiefly taken from Young’s deservedly popular treatise on 
trigonometry. On the whole, from the examination that we have 
been able to give this work, we are decidedly of the opinion that 
it isa more simple and interesting, as well as a more complete and 
practical exposition of this important science, than any other trea- 
tise on the subject, designed for a college text book, with which 
we are acquainted. ' 





2. The Reformation of Medical Science demanded by Inductive 
Philosophy : a Discourse delivered before the “ New York Phy- 
sicians’ Society,” at their Anniversary, November 21,1838. By 
Wittiam Cuannine, M. D. New York: 1839. Wiley & 
Putnam. Svo. pp. 58. 


Tue introductory part of this performance exhibits an able view 
of the inductive philosophy, and a spirited recommendation of the 
application of its principles to the practice of the healing art. 
The author’s views of Homeeopathia, the more immediate object 
of the discourse, will be received with less decided approbation. 
He is a strenuous advocate for the new doctrines, and seems 
equally disposed with Hahnemann himself, to extend its laws to 
the treatment of every mode and variety of disease. Dr. Chan- 
ning accordingly claims for homeopathy the honor to rank in me- 
dicine as the science of therapeutics; and from the certainty of 
its deductions, hesitates not to place it in the class of the positive 
sciences. Few of our medical readers, we believe, will be dis- 
posed to adopt, with the enthusiasm of Dr. C., the theory of the 
erudite and fanciful German. At present, homeopathy is viewed 
with little approbation by the most intelligent and experienced 
members of the profession. 

It appears from a note by Dr. Channing himself, that the doc- 
trines of the discourse are at variance with the prevailing 
opinions of the “ New York Physicians’ Society,” before whom 
it was delivered. 
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3..A Review of Edwards’s “ Inquiry into the Freedom of the 
Will,” etc. By Henry Puiwie Tappan, New-York: 1839. 
John S. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 300. 


We can do little more at present than announce this volume to 
our readers. We name it, however, as one of the most note-wor- 
thy publications of the’ quarter. It is a work which, from its sub- 
ject, and the manner in which it is handled, is entitled to the re- 
spectful attention of every person who makes any pretension to be 
a thinking man, and to have an opinion about the celebrated treatise 
here reviewed. To speak more particularly, — this work is en- 
titled to notice, because, in the first place, it is the most regular, 
systematic, and complete attempt at an exposition and criticism of 
Edwards’s treatise ; secondly, it is characterized bya tone of remark- 
able candor and fairness; and ¢hirdly, it is written with great 
clearness, excellent method, and distinguished ability. 

Whatever may be thought of the accuracy of the author’s an- 
alysis, or of the justness of his conclusions, every person must be 
struck with the genuine philosophical spirit, the pure love of 
truth, which pervades the work. Perfectly free from subjection 
to the force of authority, and undeterred by any dread of the 
odium theologicum, he boldly exposes what he considers the perni- 
cious and destructive logical consequences of the system of Ed- 
wards, yet with perfect love and reverence for the intellectual 
and moral greatness and worth of the man. Such a mode of con- 
ducting the discussion of questions connected with theology, is un- 
happily too rare in this country. Mr. Tappan’s book is a perfect 
model in this respect, and we could wish that it might be imitated 
by all who profess to be lovers of truth and righteousness. 

The following passage from the Introduction will explain the 
author’s plan, and indicate how far, in the present volume, it is 
carried out. We hope, soon, to see the completion of the task he 
has proposed to himself; and shall then go into a more extended 
examination of his labors : 


“T am aware, however, that the doctrine of the will is so intimately associated 
with great and venerable names, and has so long worn a theological complexion, 
that it is well nigh impossible to disintegrate it. The authority of great and 
good men, and theological interests,even when we are disposed to be candid, im- 
partial, and independent, do often insensibly influence our reasonings. 

It is out of respect to these old associations and prejudices, and from the wish 
to avoid all unnecessary strangeness of manner in handling an old subject, atid 
more than all, to meet what are regarded by many as the weightiest and most 
conclusive reasonings on this subject, that I open this discussion with a review of 
‘Edwards’s Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will.’ There is no work of higher 
authority among those who deny the self-determining power of the will; and none 
which on this subject has called forth more general admiration for acuteness of 
thought and logical subtlety. I believe there is a prevailing impression that 
Edwards must be fairly met in order to make any advance in an opposite argu- 
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ment. I propose no less than this attempt, presumptuous though it may seem, yet 
honest, and made for truth’s sake. Truth is greater and more venerable than the 
names of great and venerable men, or of great and venerable sects; and I cannot 
believe that I seek truth with a proper love and veneration, unless I seek her, con- 
fiding in h2rslf alone, neither asking the authority of men in her support, nor 
fearing a collision with them, however great their authority may be. It is my 
interest to think and believe aright, no less than to act aright; and as right action 
is meritorious not when compelled and accidental, but when free and made un- 
der the perception and conviction of right principles; so also right thinking and 
believing are meritorious, either in an intellectual or moral point of view, when 
thinking and believing are something more than gulping down dogmas because 
Austin, or Calvin, or Arminius, presents the cup. 

Facts of history or of description are legitimately received on testimony, but 
truths of our moral and spiritual being can be received only on the evidence of 
consciousness, unless the testimony be from God himself; and even in this case 
we expect that the testimony, although it may transcend consciousness, shall not 
contradict it. The internal evidence of the Bible, under the highest point of view, 
lies in this: that although there be revelations of that which transcends con- 
sciousness, yet wherever the truths come within the sphere of consciousness, there 
is a perfect harmony between the decisions of developed reason and the revelation. 

Now in the application of these principles, if Edwards have given us a true 
psychology in relation to the will, we have the means of knowing it. In the con- 
sciousness, and in the consciousness alone, can a doctrine of the will be ultimately 
and adequately tested. Nor must we be intimidated from making this test by 
the assumption that the theory of Edwards alone sustains moral responsibility 
and evangelical religion. Moral responsibility and evangelical religion, if sus- 
tained and illustrated by philosophy, must take a philosophy which has already 
on its own grounds proved itself a true philosophy. Moral responsibility and 
evangelical religion can derive no support from a philosophy which they are taken 
first to prove. 

But although I intend to conduct my argument rigidly on psychological prin- 
ciples, I shall endeavour in the end to show that moral responsibility is really 
sustained by this exposition of the will; and that I have not, to say the least, 
be aa one of the supports of evangelical religion, nor shorn it of one of its 
glories. 

The plan of my undertaking embraces the following particulars: 

J. A statement of Edwards’s system. 

II. The legitimate consequences of this system. 

An examination of the arguments against a self-determining will. 

The doctrine of the will determined by an appeal to consciousness. 
This doctrine viewed in connexion with moral agency and responsibility. 
This doctrine viewed in connexion with the truths and precepts of the 


first three complete the review of Edwards, and make up the present 
volume. Another volume is in the course of preparation.” 





4. Means and Ends, or Self Training. By the Author of 
“Redwood,” &c. Boston: 1839. Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and 
Webb. pp. 278. 


ANOTHER little book from the author of the “ Rich Poor Man 
and Poor Rich Man.” Like all the later productions of this esti- 
mable writer, a tinge of Radicalism runs through the book; or 
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rather, and which we dislike still more, an appearance of quiet 
taking-for-granted that ultra-democratic sentiments are the only 
philanthropic ones, as if a man that did not hold them could not 
hold his fellow-men in true love and respect. This we dislike, 
and dislike it in this book ; but in spite of this, we cannot but like 
the book. It is more didactic in its form, and with less of drama- 
tic and narrative interest than the little works that preceded it; 
yet the simple grace and beauty of the style, and the kindly spirit 
in which it is written, make it almost equally agreeable to read. 
It is dedicated to the writer’s “ young countrywomen,” and “ in- 
tended for girls from ten to sixteen years of age;” and it 
abounds with all sorts of good advice, respecting health and educa- 
tion, manners and morals, uttered with so much mingled wisdom 
and love, as cannot fail to attract and instruct every class of 
readers. 





5. Elements of Civil Engineering. By Jonn Mrixurneton, Civil 
Engineer, etc. etc. Philadelphia: 1839. J. Dobson. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Smith and Palmer. 8vo. pp. 726. 


Tuts work is intended to supply a want which has long existed 
among elementary works, and will supply it well. The author 
has collected, in a single volume, all the different elementary 
branches of knowledge, and the principles of many of the most im- 
portant of their applications, which are of value to the profession 
of the Civil Engineer. The work will therefore be of great use to 
the student of this branch of applied science. 

While, however, we mention with praise the general plan of 
Professor Millington, and have to speak, generally, in favorable 
terms of its execution, we should fail in our duty were we not to 
point out defects that have struck us even in a cursory perusal, and 
which, we hope, may be amended in any future edition. 

In his treatise on land surveying he has made no mention of the 
very beautiful application of the calculus of probabilities which 
our American surveyors employ habitually, namely, the correction 
of the errors of a survey by the method of Latitude and De- 
pariure. 

He has, throughout the work, employed the ancient notation of 
fluxions, instead of that which has superseded it, not only on the 
continent of Europe and in this country, but in England itself, 
where the force of national prejudice has at last yielded before the 
advantages of the differential method. 

We find in the description of the Y level, directions for no more 
than two of the three adjustments which that instrument requires, 
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and the mode of adjustment in the field, which all American engi- 
neers now prefer, is not even hinted at. 

In the instructions for surveying with the plane table, no notice 
is taken of the adaptation of telescopic sights to that instrument, 
as it is now used on the continent of Europe, and in the survey 
of the coast of the United States, and hence this mode of survey- 
ing, which is in many respects the very best, appears imperfect 
and inferior to that with the theodolite. 

The theodolite itself, although elevated by this omission to an 
importance it no longer possesses, is figured and described by him 
in an antiquated and imperfect form. It would appear that the au- 
thor had been ignorant of the great improvements made in this in- 
strument by Reichenbach and Gamby, and was even unaware that 
his own countrymen were copying these improvements. Long 
residence, and eminent services, entitle us to claim Mr. Millington 
almost as an American, but we should have been better pleased 
had he shaken off the prejudices of an Englishman in favor of the 
arts, artists, and methods of that country. 





6. America and the American Church. By the Rev. Henry 
Caswatt, M. A., Rector of Christ Church, Madison, Indiana; 
and late professor in the Theological Seminary of the Diocese 
of Kentucky. Ten years resident in the United States. Lon- 
don: 1839. J. G. and F. Rivington. 


Tuis book we suppose to have been prepared for the English 
public rather than for the American. It contains nothing with 
which the Episcopalians of the United States are not, for the most 
part, familiar; certainly nothing but what may be derived from 
Convention Journals, Episcopal newspapers, and other equally 
common sources of information. 

As a history of the American Episcopal Church it is of no value ; 
though it does contain, within a small compass, much information 
that is doubtless new to the clergy and laity of the established 
Church of England. The volume will afford to them knowledge on 
a subject concerning which, we are aware, they are in general ig- 
norant. There are, however, some mistakes in the book, arising, pro- 
bably, from the fact that the author, who is himself an Englishman, 
had not the opportunity of accurate information enjoyed by those 
who had grown up within the communion of the Episcopalian 
Church of the United States, and have carefully marked the events 
of her history as they passed in rapid succession. 

In the close of his preface, the author speaks of his effort as a 
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novel attempt. It is not so! and we are the more surprised at the 
remark, inasmuch as the book is evidently indebted to the “ Me- 
moirs” of Bishop White, and to the history of the Virginia Church 
by Dr. Hawks. Indeed the very language of the last named writer 
is used by Mr. Caswall. The General Convention have requested 
Dr. Hawks to proceed in preparing the history of the several 
dioceses from the very ample original materials now in his posses- 
sion ; he is engaged in the work, and it is from his pen the Epis- 
copal Church, in the United States, both desires and expects her 
history. 





7. Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United 
States. By Francis L. Hawks, D.D. Vol. II. Being a Nar- 
rative of Events connected with the Rise and Progress of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Maryland. New York: 1839. 
John S. Taylor. 8vo. pp. 523. 


Tuts highly interesting volume first makes its appearance at the 
very close of the current quarter, which must be our apology to 
the learned author, and to our readers, for bestowing upon it so 
slight a notice as that which we now give. It presents itself to 
us with such strong claims to our attention, both on account of the 
importance of its subject, and of the learning, talent, and fidelity 
displayed in treating it, that we shall be compelled to acknowledge 
2 neglect of duty, if we do not, in due time, again call it up in a 
manner more suited to its merits. At present we can do nothing 
more than give a brief outline of its character and contents. It is 
entirely a documentary history ; the facts which it embodies are 
all derived from original authorities, and it will be seen by the re- 
ferences made to these authorities, that it must have cost the au- 
thor a great deal of time and labor to look them up. This gives 
to it the stamp of undoubted authenticity. Another prominent cha- 
racter of the work is its uniform impartiality, which is the more 
noticeable, as the ecclesiastical history of Maryland presents an 
unusual number of conflicts in the Church, not only with the Ro- 
man Catholics and other denominations, but also between the dif- 
ferent parties within its own bosom. The story of all these con- 
flicts is related with perfect fairness; the facts are neither sup- 
pressed nor colored to favor the side of the writer; they are given 
just as he found them. ‘The reader has the whole case spread out 
before him, and is left free to judge and decide for himself; but 
still the author shows no indifference to the truth, and no uncer- 
tainty in his own opinions. The whole volume might be appealed 
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to in proof of the correctness of this assertion, but for the sake of 
greater distinctness we will refer especially to the accounts of Dr. 
Bray’s administration, of the proceedings in Dr. Dashiell’s case, 
and of the more recent controversies in the diocese between the 
parties of high and low church. Fidelity and impartiality are the 
highest requisites of a good historian, and as these two traits are 
pre-eminent in the work of Dr. Hawks, now before us, it is but 
simple justice to him to present them among its most prominent 
merits. In speaking of a writer of his acknowledged exceilence, 
it would be superfluous to commend him for mere literary beauties ; 
still we cannot omit to mention that the style of this volume is the 
true style of history, dignified, chaste, precise, simple, formed, it 
would seem, upon the classic model of Hume, with an added grace 
derived from his profession and his subject. But it is not always 
faultless ; there is now and then a mannerism, such, however, as 
no writer of an original mind is ever entirely free from. 

The particular object of the work, as its title denotes, is the his- 
tory of the Episcopal Church in Maryland, which it presents 
with great distinctness, from its feeble beginning in 1676, to the 
present time, but it is not exclusively ecclesiastical ; it throws new 
light on the peculiar character of that colony in its first settlement, 
and brings out many new facts in its after civil history, and is in 
every respect a most valuable addition to the historical literature 
of our country. 

As a specimen of typography, and in its whole mechanical ex- 
ecution, the volume deserves the highest praise; the paper is 
beautiful, the type clear and distinct, the space between the words 
regular and uniform, and in every respect it does great credit to 
the press from which it issued ; and we have the more pleasure in 
taking note of this circumstance, as it indicatesa great improvement 
in the typographical art in our city, of which there was no small 


need. 





8. Outlines of the Institutes of Medicine: founded on the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Economy, tu Health and in Disease. In 
three Parts. By Joseru A. Gatuup, M. D., late Professor.of the 
Theory and Practice in the Vermont Academy of Medicine, 
and in the Clinical School of Medicine, etc. etc. Boston: 1839. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 416, 470. 


TuesE well executed volumes are the production of one who has 
long been favorably known to professional readers by his interest- 
ing book on Epidemical Diseases in the State of Vermont, publish- 
ed some twenty years ago. The bold and intrepid principles which 
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the author at that time inculcated in the treatment of diseases of a 
particular type and character, may be found in the Institution; of 
Medicine now before us, and the grounds upon which he adventures 
to justify so heroic a practice, are set forth in these pages, in a dic- 
tion often novel in terms and in manner, and not unfrequently so 
in the facts which he records. Dr. Gallup has been a laborious cul- 
tivator of the science of healing. As a close clinical observer he 
commands the consideration of all who appreciate the value of ex- 
perimental knowledge, and as a teacher of practical medicine for 
many years, he now offers his opinions in a form of a still more en- 
during character. 

In the several divisions of his work, the author evinces a copious- 
ness of reading and illustration that can be possessed by those only 
who, to the exercise of their own cogitative faculties, superadd a 
wide acquaintance with the researches of eminent writers ; and 
we accordingly find, throughout his work, references to the sound- 
est and latest authors on physical investigation. We think, never- 
theless, that he could have advantageously referred to additional 
American authorities in corroboration of many of his doctrines. In 
the physiological portion of his work there seems to be occasional 
deficiencies in modern illustration. In his second division, entitled 
pathological notices, or a consideration of the etiology and charac- 
ter of disordered action generally, Dr. Gallup considers the solids as 
most to be regarded in disease, though he observes, it is quite im- 
material in a practical point of view, whether noxious impressions 
directly affect the susceptible tissues, or whether they are admitted 
by absorption into the circulation, and affect the blood, and the 
same tissues, by their internal stimulations. 

“ Very similar phenomena,” says he, “ will arise, indicating the 
most suitable treatment, in the one instance as in the other, and 
all manifesting lesions done to the vital economy. Neither can 
the phenomena be very dissimilar ; for an injury is experienced in 
both solids and fluids very soon alike The morbid condition of the: 
fluids,” adds he, “ is in an exact ratio to that of the solids, for they 
suffer changes directly if not primarily.” 

These positions of our author are doubtless receiving, daily, 
new advocates; with him we believe them to be acceded to, 
not only from their intrinsic truth, but also because they enable 
him, with a more justifiable credence, to become the supporter of 
what has sometimes been denominated the unitarian theory in pa- 
thology, that disease is a unit. 

Though these inferences be justly drawn from Dr. Gallup’s pa~- 
thological outlines, he has given us a synopsis of general nosogra- 
phy, embracing many pages in his second volume, and hence it 
may be presumed that at the bed-side he, like every other 
clinical prescriber, is necessarily led to recognise those funda- 
mental and distinctive features of disordered action, which every 
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physician is bound to observe when called to the practical exercise 
of his vocation. We need give na opinion of the peculiar merits 
or defects of his classification ; such an undertaking would lead us 
beyond our prescribed limits, and is better fitted for a more appro- 
priate journal. Our author’s last division is entitled outlines of 
therapeutics; in which he, within the compass of 280 pages, en- 
deavors to set forth his clinical precepts in the management vf cer- 
tain febrile, inflammatory, and other disorders. The limits to which 
Dr. Gallup has restricted himself in this important portion of his 
work, are the more to be regretted, as he here gives abundant 
proofs of his mind, discriminating the phases of abnormal action, 
and enforces an energy in practice which the disciples of the 
expectant schovl of physic, and the abettors of Homeopathy, would 
pronounce heretical. 





9. The Characters of Schiller. ByMrs.E.uer. Boston: 1839. 
Otis, Broaders, and Company. 8vo. pp. 296. 


German literature must be rapidly increasing in favor with us, 
to judge by the recent publications of our press, from which, with- 
in a very short time, have been issued four considerable works ex- 
clusively devoted to it. One of these was noticed somewhat at 
length in the last number of our journal, and we would now gladly 
bestow a like attention upon the others, if we had room for that 
purpose, but as we have not, we must restrict ourselves to a brief 
account of them. The first in the order of publication, is the one 
whose title we have given above. It certainly evinces no ordinary 
courage in the fair author of this volume, to venture upon the 
ground, on which one of the first critics of the age has won his 
proudest laurels, although we doubt not that those even, who have 
admired the sublime genius of Schiller as depicted in Carlyle’s 
masterly sketch of his life and writings, will take great pleasure in 
seeing such another transcript of the lofty conceptions of his mind 
as “the characters” by Mrs. Ellet present. We would not be 
understood as intending to compare her as an artist with Carlyle; 
we are well aware of the great difference in their powers, and we 
mean only to say that they are proportionately successful. Still 
less would we refer one, who wished to form a just conception of 
Schiller’s genius, to this work of Mrs. Ellet; in the very nature of 
things such a work never can do justice to the mind of a great 
writer, any more than a few broken fragments can give a true idea 
of the sumptuousness of the banquet from which they were gath- 
ered. At best, it can serve only to excite a desire to know more 
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of the productions of «that mind, of which it exhibits a few imper- 
fect specimens, and such a purpose, we think, the work in question 
is well calculated to answer. It is impossible that any one who 
sees as much of Schiller’s mind, as is to be seen in these characters, 
should rest satisfied, until he knows all that such a mind has pro- 
duced, aud Mrs. Ellet has thus rendered a valuable service to the 
cause of letters, in extending the knowledge of a writer who is des- 
tined to exercise a mighty influence upon the intellectual world. 
Although her work can make little claim’to originality, as the sub- 
stance of itis to be found in the biography before referred to, it 
has the merit of giving a fuller development of the dramatic cha- 
racters, and a greater number of scenes translated from the author ; 
many of his finest passages are beautifully translated, and faith- 
fully too, as far as we have been able to compare them with the 
German ; in some few instances she has availed herself of a pre- 
vious version, but by far the greater part are her own. 


10. Conversations with Goethe, in the last years of his life. Trans- 
lated from the German of Eckerman. By S. M. Futrer. Bos- 
ton: 1839. Hilliard, Gray, and Company. 12mo. pp. 414. 


Tus volume would furnish materials for an elaborate and high- 
ly interesting article, but in spite of appearances, we are not suffi- 
ciently German mad to appropriate at present many additional 
pages to its fascinating literature. The original, from which this 
translation is made, bears the marks of being a faithful record of 
the conversations held with Goethe, during the last years of his life, 
by one who enjoyed the privilege of a closer intimacy with him, 
than he then allowed to any other person. And if we find that it 
savors strongly of man-worship, as the translator justly observes it 
does, we shall hardly be disposed to complain, when we consider 
the mysterious influence of the personal presence of atruly great 
man, and that this influence was rarely, if ever, exercised more 
powerfully by any one than by Goethe. There was something, or 
rather every thing about him, was truly olympic—his form, stature, 
brow, air, movement, all confessed him the intellectual god, and 
secured forhim an involuntary reverence, which reverence Mr. 
Eckerman felt in no higher degree than would probably have been 
felt by any other person in his situation. However that may be, 
we are indebted to his admiration for a very delightful book, one 
of that interesting class of books which impart to us the unwritten 
thoughts of a great mind, and which for some reason or other all de- 
light in, whether it is that they flattér our vanity with a feeling of 
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personal acquaintance with the hero, whose conversations they 
report, or gratify our curiosity by making known opinions he 
never intended to publish to the world, we do not undertake to 
decide. It may be a question how far it is honest to strike off 
these permanent impressions of a man’s unpremeditated thoughts, 
without his express consent ; but there can be none as to the charm 
we find in them, they delight us in every form, whether it be that 
of a servant’s report of his master’s table talk, or the more careful 
record ofsome satellite revolving round a luminary like Johnson or 
Goethe. Without recurring to this principle, it would be difficult 
to explain the universal interest which the volume now before us 
has excited in Germany; it is not the book, but the echo of the 
voice there long held oracular that is heard in it, to which it must be 
attributed. This echo the faithful although not literal version of Miss 
Fuller now transmits to us, and we are sure that it will be listened 
to with delight by every one in the land, who loves letters and re- 
veres genius. The translator has omitted a few pages of the origi- 
nal, which would not have added to the value of the work here, as 
they treated of topics of minor interest, and she has moreover made 
ample com} ensation for the omission by an admirably written pre- 
face, in which there are many fine thoughts upon the moral and 
intellectual character of Goethe. 





11. Selections from German Literature. By B.B.Epwarps anp 
E. A. Park, Professors in the Theological Seminary, Andover. 
Andover and New-York: 1839. Gould, Newman, and Saxton. 
8vo. pp. 472. 


Tuts work should be greeted with a cordial welcome through- 
out our land; it will do much to disabuse the public mind of the 
gross error, under which it has long been laboring, that German 
theology is but another name for infidelity. Ignorance and preju- 
dice have cast upon the whole profession a reproach, without dis- 
crimination, which justly attaches only to a portion, and by no 
means the larger portion, and however well this may be already 
understood by the scholars of this country, who have made a study 
of the German language and literature, they form so small an ex- 
ception, that the impression may still be considered as almost uni- 
versal. The translators of the volume we are now noticing have 
entered upon the proper course to set this matter in its true light, 
by enabling these much wronged theologians to speak for them- 
selves in our own language. The contents of this volume, are 
altugether theological, with the exception of Tennemann’s life of 
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Plato, to which they have subjoined a sketch of the philosopher’s, 
biographers and commentators, from the manuscript notes of Pro- 
fessor Augustus Boeck’s lectures upon the same subject. We 
have not at hand the original works from which these translations 
are made, and therefore do not venture to pronounce upon their 
fidelity, except as far as we are warranted in doing so, by the 
acknowledged learning and high character of the translators, which 
will be a sufficient guaranty tor them, wherever they are known. 
To prevent any wrong inferences from being made with respect 
to their own opinions, they are careful to state, that they are not to 
be understood as adopting in all cases those of the authors whom 
they present to the public. An admirable introduction precedes 
the translations, which furnishes a most satisfactory refutation of 
the charge above alluded to; it is full of sound sense and sound 
philosophy, and had we room, we would favor our readers with 
copious extracts from it, but we can go no farther than will suffice 
to show its spirit. In speaking of the characteristic distinctions 
between the thoughts, opinions, and actions of men in England and 
in Germany, it remarks ; 


‘*Men were not made merely for action or speculation. In following either 
course exclusively, they sin against the nature which God has given them. We 
have no cause to laugh at the airy course of the spiritual philosopher. We need 
not shrug our shoulders in proud self-complacency when we talk of German mys- 
ticism. We are not called upon to identify every form of nonsense which ap- 
pears among us, with the name of transcendentalism. We are not authorized to 
term every outbreak of error in Saxony or Switzerland with the imposing title of 
the newest fashion in German theology. We may well spare such demonstra- 
tions of our ignorance and self-conceit. On the other hand, the Germans might 
well copy our excellent practical habits. An infusion into the German mind of 
the old, sound, substanual English sense, would be of inestimable worth. They 
ought to read Dr. Dwight’s Sermons, and the works of Dr. Paley. They should 
become familiar with such men as Thomas Scott and Claudius Buchanan. 
John Newton’s Letters and Cowper’s poetry would do good service among the 
followers of Fichte and Hegel. ‘They say that we are incapable of understand- 
ing their writings, that we scorn that which we have not mind enough to under- 
stand. With equal truth, we might affirm that they do not understand us. They 
have cultivated one tendency to such an extent, that they cannot see the substan- 
tial excellencies of a writer like Dr. Paley. If we have neglected the reason 
and the imagination, they have undervalued the sense and the practical under- 


? 


standing.” 

Among the reasons assigned for publishing this volume, the fol- 
lowing are given: 

“ The well known tendency of acquaintance with foreign authors to enlarge 
and liberalize the mind. The man who never travelled out of his native county, 
is apt to be a man of prejudices. A new language is to the inward being whata 
new eye is tothe outward ; one sees with it what he could not have seen without 
it; and by examining such developments of humanity as are not found among 
his own kindred, he learns to value substance more, and form less. Creatures of 
custom as we are, we are prone to look upon every thing habitual as right of 
course, and every thing uncommon as wrong. Unfashionable is another name 
for monstrous. When a blind adherence to the standard of present fashion is 
limited to matters of secular concern, it narrows the mind; but when it extends 
to theology, it cripples the very sentiments which should be most expanded. It 
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makes men partizans, when they ought to be philanthropists. The Bible is one 
of the freest books ever written. Its style is unlike that ofour scholastic systems, 
as the costume of the oriental is unlike the pinching garb of the Englishman. It 
never intended that men should abridge its freeness, and press it forcibly into the 
mould ofany humancompend. We approve of creeds: they are useful, needful ; 
but there is a difference—is there not—between respecting and adoring them. We 
prefer to see men shaping their creeds so as to suit the Bible, rather than to see 
them shaping the Bible so as to suit their creeds.” y 


We give one other passage—and it isthe last that we shall cite— 
to exhibit still more clearly the spirit of true christian charity, with 
which the translators of this work regard the difference in the- 
ological opinions arising from the various accidents of life : 


“ Now there isa strong tendency in the members of every sect, to narrow down 
their views to the standard of a sectarian creed. Hence the necessity that good 
men of different denominations should have frequent interchange of thought and 
feeling. And there is a strong tendency.in the inhabitants of one land to exalt 
certain terms, which their fathers used, into tests of orthodoxy, and to circum- 
scribe the teachings of the Bible within a few national shibboleths. Hence the 
importance of looking away from our own land, and seeing phases that truth 
assumes elsewhere. We shall thus find, that modes of exhibition, which we have 
thought essential to a sound theology, are discountenanced by sound theologians 
who live under other skies ; and that modes which we have always regarded as 
precursors, if not representatives of fatal error, are regarded by them as the safe- 
guards of truth. We are alarmed at their peculiarities, and they are equally 
alarmed at ours. We are wondering at them, and they are amazed at our won- 
der. All this isa lesson tous. It teaches us, thatthe spirit of truth will live, 
when any particular body of it has died. It teaches us, that no mere modes are 
the articles of a standing or a falling church. It teaches us, that wise men and 
good men have philosophized differently, and yet have had one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism. We learn from it, that those two disciples of the Wittemberg re- 
former were more earnest in contending for the faith, than’ Wise in determining 
what it was, when they began to beat each other, because one avowed himself a 
Martinist, while his combatant had been brought up a Lutheran. We learn from 
it, that if men will unite in one theology, they may be allowed to come to it 
through whatever by-paths of philosophy seem best to them. It is well, if we be 
full-grown, to see as many different faces as we can; to hear as many different 
voices ; so we shall learn that humanity is every where one and the same, though 
its aspects are often various.” 


Besides this introduction. there is a great deal of valuable origi- 
nal matter from the pen of the translators, in the form of biographi- 
cal notices and notes; the extracts are from Tholuck, Koster, Ruc- 
kert, Lange, Tennemann, and C, Ullmann. We observe with great 
pleasure that this volume is soon to be followed by a second, devo- 
ted entirelyto Plato and Aristotle, thus furnishing additional proof 
that the conductors of the work intend no one-sided view of things, 
but equal justice to the speculation and practical schools of philos- 
ophy. Its publication will certainly form an epoch in the pro- 
gress of fair inquiry in our country. 
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12. First Greck Lessons, together with appropriate exercises, for 
the use of beginners. By Cuarves Antuon, LL. D., Jay Pro- 
fessor of the Greek and Latin languages in Columbia College. 
New-York: 1839. Harper & Brothers. 


First Latin Lessons, with appropriate exercises, for the use of be- 
ginners. By Cuartes Antuon, etc. New-York: 1839. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Amone the many obstacles to the progress of classical learning 
in our country, (and every teacher knows they are formidable 
enough,) may be reckoned the great numbers of elementary school 
books, which are almost annually sent forth from the press. The 
evil of a departure from a systematic course of instruction, founded 
upon a uniformity of standard school books, is one which contivual- 
ly multiplies itself, and renders the application of an effectual re- 
medy more and more difficult. The manufacturer of a new gram- 
mar may possess sufficient knowledge to discern the faults of his 
predecessor, but often, in his efforts at amendment, produces more 
errors and deficiencies than he has corrected. The authors of these 
multifarious helps to learning, are sometimes men who have never 
been familiar with the Greek and Latin beyond the ordinary rou- 
tine of fragments which are read in the usual collegiate course. 
Some of these works are merely ill-selected compilations from si- 
milar productions which have preceded them ; and sometimes we 
have no doubt that the authors would find it a most difficult task to 
stand an examination upon their own grammars, or to explain the 
philosophy of their own rules. In such a state of things parents 
are discouraged at the great expense for new books, which every 
change of teacher occasions ; and teachers, themselves, are led to 
despair of ever accomplishing much for the cause of classical learn- 
ing, in consequence of the want of a uniform series, which should 
universally prevail in our seminaries, and be an unvarying guide 
from the commencement of the grammar school to the end of the 
collegiate course. ‘This great desideratum can never be adequate- 
ly supplied, until some eminent scholar, so much elevated above the 
mass as to defy competition, submits himself to this department of 
labor. Professor Anthon’s series of classical works, we believe, 
are most happily designed to remedy the evil of which such just 
complaint has been made. Eminently qualified, as he is, for the 
higher department of classical literature, he has placed the com- 
munity under obligations to him for his self-denying labors in these 
more humble efforts, to establish a foundation for sound scholar- 
ship, and it is hoped he will reap a rich reward in being the means 
of bringing forward a generation of scholars capable of appreciat- 
ing the higher works which will form a part of his classical series. 

The two volumes which have suggested these remarks have been 
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only the subjects of a hasty examination, yet this, together with 
an intimate acquaintance with some of his other productions, en- 
ables us to form an estimate of their value. ‘They are designed to 
precede the use of the grammar, and if any elementary works 
should be used for this purpose, (uf which we have some doubt,) 
we know of no others that we could so cheerfully recommend. A 
change from an introductory book to another varying in language 
or method, is attended with embarrasment both to teacher and 
scholar. The evil, however, may be avoided by allowing in it no 
unnecessary departure from the diction of the larger grammar. 
This has, in some measure, been attended to by Professor Anthon, 
but not so as altogether to obviate the objection. A grammar is 
needed in which there shall be nothing superfluous, nothing defi- 
cient, capable of being wholly committed to memory, adapted for 
constant use until the student graduates, and designed for a 
manual to be rehearsed until he is as familiar with it as with his 
catechism. Larger works should only be used as books of refer- 
ence. A grammar for schools, and for colleges too, should contain 
nothing which may not be completely treasured in the memory. 
Such a grammar, and such a system of schoo) books founded upon 
it, is the great thing wanted, without which we may despair of 
ever doing much for the cause of classical learning. All, therefore, 
and we think the number is increasing, who believe that Greek is 
more wanted in this country than any thing else, will hail the pro- 
ductions of Professor Anthon as eminently designed to fulfil their 
fondest hopes. Almost any one grammar, even of an inferior class, 
could it be brought into general use, would be better, for the sake 
of uniformity, than the unregulated use of the many that have been 
published. Such a uniformity has become indispensable. It is 
time that the business of making grammars for schools should 
cease. It is time that grammatical language should again become 
fixed. This, in the purest state of learning among us, is of far 
more importance than all the new discoveries that ever were im- 
ported from Germany. We hope that the march of improvement 
will stop, (for a time at least,) with Professor Anthon’s series of 
school books, and that no more will be written, and that such care 
will be used that no amended editions, even of these, will be pub- 
lished, until all the youth of our land, destined for a liberal educa- 
tion, have so thoroughly mastered them as to call for a new sup- 
ply. Then, perhaps, we may “ go a-head” to some purpose. 
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13. History of Michigan, Civil and Topographical, in a com- 
pendious form, with a view of the surrounding Lakes. By James 
Lanman. With a Map. New-York: 1839. E. French. 8vo. 
pp. 397. 


SEVENTY years ago, it was the eulogium of one of England’s 
most far-sighted statesmen, when speaking of the piscatory enter- 
prise of the New Englanders, that Europe had been distanced in 
the race by “a people still in the gristle, and not yet hardened into 
manhood.” Had Burke lived to our day, he would have found in 
our country a still higher theme for his praise, and still greater 
room for his eloquent wonder in the giant strides now making by 
our Western States in the career of social and civil polity. La- 
bors that in Europe were the work of centuries with them, have 
sprung up in a day—and their scattered population undertake, 
and not only undertake but perform, such gigantic schemes of 
internal improvement, as in Europe are hesitatingly entered upon, 
even amid the concentrated wealth and population of thousands 
of years. Nor are these mighty tasks directed solely to supplying 
the wants of the material man—his intellectual and moral needs 
come equally within the grasp of these infant Hercules—and Uni- 
versities and Schools not only established, but endowed, are among 
the very first pillars erected in the wilderness on which to build 
the rising state, by a people yet laboring for their daily bread. 
Familiar as we ourselves are with this noblest phenomenon of 
our country, it yet never fails to awaken both our admiration and 
our pride, when brought home to us in some such work as the one 
before us, giving a birdseye view of the rapid successive evolutions 
by which a nation is thus formed in a day, and, as it were, out of 
nothing—nothing we mean but the sinews of freemen’s arms, and 
the courage and faith of a moral and christian people. It is indeed 
aphenomenon at which the old world may stand and gaze—and 
many will recall to them the lofty strain of one of their own poets : 

** What constitutes a state ? 
Not high-walled battlements and lofty towers, 
Deep fosse or moatcd gate, 
But Men —” 

The work of Mr. Lanman brings before us the last and most 
striking specimen of this peculiar product of the new world: A 
state born as it were Minerva like, ready armed from the head of 
Jupiter, by which name is meant, says Bacon, “ courage and good 
counsel,” : 

It is but four years ago, the second Monday of May last, since 
the eighty-seven thousand freemen of the ‘lerritory, exercising 
their constitutional rights, agreed to form themselves into an inde- 
pendent state, under the style and title of the State of Michigan. 
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Of these four years, too, nearly twelve months were wasted in 
protracted discussion with Congress, about boundaries, before the 
new State could be recognized. So that what it has since become, 
is the growth of little more than three years. Now within that 
short period what has it done? Its population has quadrupled— 
doubling, according to census, in less than two years—its local laws, 
a compound of French, English, and Congressional, have been re- 
modelled with all the improvemerts of modern codification. A 
board of internal improvement has been organized. Three lines 
of rail road crossing the State from lake to lake, have been survey- 
ed, put under contract, andin parts completed and now in operation. 
T wo canals, connecting its chief head waters, are also under con- 
tract. The improvement of its two most navigable rivers is also 
under survey and work. A system of national education has heen 
framed, adopted, and carried out, more complete in its provisions, 
and more richly endowed, than is to be found in any of the older 
and richer states. A state university has been founded, with its 
buildings now in progress—branches of the same provided for in 
each senatorial district, and eventually in each county. Five of 
these already in operation, and deriving support from the already 
productive fund devoted and set apart for that purpose. A geo- 
logical survey of the State has not only been provided for, but in 
part executed—and the reports of two successive years are 1ow 
before the legislature—and to crown all, shaming, we must add, 
the empire state of New-York in its tardy movements, a histori- 
ographer has been, if not specially appointed, at least recognised, 
and a well written acurate history of the infant State now brought 
forth under state patronage — where else in the world shall we 
look for such facts? Of this last and generally latest step in the 
bounty of legislatures, the work before us is the honorable result, 
and to the execution of it we now turn.’ It is such, we would say 
in general, as does credit both tothe author and his subject ; and 
if we mistake not, will take its place among the ablest, as well as 
the most interesting of state histories, that has as yet issued from 
the American press. The statistical part of the work is necessa- 
rily of local as well as transient interest-—in such rapid growth, 
indeed it cannot be otherwise. Villages become cities — and hun- 
dreds grow into thousands, while the sheets are passing through 
the press —but this is no charge against the author; and even 
here, his work becomes a valuable land-mark — while in its more 
permanent features, we hesitate not cordially to recommend Mr. 
Lanman’s production as a faithful and interesting guide. Few, 
probably, even of American readers, are aware of the amount of 
romantic interest belonging to the earlier periods of the history of 
Michigan. Though as a Stare it is but as yesterday — as a SET- 
TLEMENT it dates back to the earliest records of European conquest, 
and of christian zeal in the New World — and the touching as well 
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as perilous scenes which belong to the early French history of 
Michigan, are such as place it high among the stirring narratives of 
generous ardor and self-devotion. To this, too, is to be added, 
what comes nearer to our own times, its warlike and patriot bis- 
tory ; and lastly, its new growth under the banner of state inde- 
pendence. Each of these has its own peculiar interest, and is 
brought out by our author with much force and picturesque ef- 
fect. ‘“ The history of Michigan,” says Mr. L., “ exhibits three 
distinct and strongly marked epochs. The first may be properly 
denominated the romantic, which extends to the year 1760, when 
its dominion was transferred from France to Great Britain. This 
was the period when the first beams of civilization had scarcely 
penetrated its forests, and the paddles of the French Fur Trade 
swept the lakes, and the boat songs of the traders awakened tribes 
as wild as the wolves which how] around their wigwams. 

“ The second epoch is the Military. Commencing with the Pon- 
tiac war, and running down through the successive struggles of the 
British, the Indians, and the Americans, to obtain the dominion of 
the country, it ends with the victory of Commodore Perry, the de- 
feat of Proctor, and the death of Tecumseh, the leader of the 
Anglo Savage Confederacy, on the banks of the Thames. 

“ The third epoch is the enterprising, the hardy, the practical, the 
mechanical, the working age of Michigan, and it commences with 
the introduction of the public lands into the market. (1818.) It 
is the age of agriculture, commerce, and mannfactures ; of harbors, 
cities, canals, and rail roads ; when the landscapes of the forest are 
meted out by the chain and the compass of the surveyor; when its 
lakes and streams are sounded and adjudged by their capacity to 
turn the wheel of a mill, or to float a ship, and when these facts 
are set down in the value of dollars and cents to the price current 
of exchange. It is the age when a sturdy energy, acting under the 
impulse of our free government, is bounding forward with unpre- 
cedented vigor ; founding States, developing resources, overcom- 
ing the obstacles of nature by artificial means, and doing in years 
what was formerly the work of ages. This energy, acting upon 
eur Western States, cannot be viewed without amazement; its 
consequences no human foresight can fathom.” 

We have given this long quotation, not merely as a specimen of 
our author’s style and manner, which yet, if we mistake not, will 
be looked upon abroad, where rudeness is supposed to be the ne- 
cessary concomitant of the wilderness, as among the conclusive 
evidences in favor of the new State, which sends forth to the world 
such sons, but also opening to the reader the whole subject matter 
of the work. An Appendix follows, consisting of interesting docu- 
ments relating to each successive period. Among those bearing 
upon its present condition are the highly interesting Reports of the 
Geological and other Surveys, for 1838, which are done with an 
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ability, both in science and arrangement, not always found under cir- 
cumstances where we have a greater right to look forthem. Having 
before us, through the kindness of a friend, the corresponding statistical 
and scientific reports of the present year, we are enabled to note the 
rapidity of advance to which we have before alluded. To some of 
these we would venture to turn the reader’s attention, as strikingly il- 
lustrative of a spirit, we will not say peculiarly American, but we will 
venture to say peculiar to America. What our author speaks of doing 
we find already done; what was then conjecture is now fact, as for in- 
stance: — A portion of the central rail road, from Detroit, westward 
to St. Joseph’s, then just entered upon, is now completed and in opera- 
tion, and the amount of tolls represented as already received, $64,182 
66. The great southern rail road, from Monroe to New Buf- 
falo, which will form, when completed, the great road of travelled com- 
munication with Chicago and the Mississippi Valley, with him was pro- 
phecy. On it the iron is now being laid, and the road will be, in part, 
opened in the course of the present season. In the meantime, the City 
(not Village, as our author then termed it) of Monroe is preparing her 
double harbor for greater convenience. La Plaisance Bay, already 
connected with it by a short rail road of three miles, and the new har- 
bor, uniting the river with the lake by a ship canal, then began by the 
General Government, and now completing, or perhaps i ree f (for 
we are fearful of being behind the fact,) by the resources of the City it- 
self, The report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction is still 
more honorable. Besidesthe parent institution, five branches, as already 
stated, are organized and in operation, standing in the order of num- 
ber of Students, as follows: — Monroe, Detroit, Pontiac, Kallamazoo, 
Niles. The estimate of expenditure for the coming yeur is, for salaries, 
$10,000, for buildings, $35,000. 

Since the date of the work, university collections have been made in 
mineralogy, geology, zoology, and botany, and are now in condition 
for use, and from fifty-five, the number of district schools then reported, 
(1836,) they have multiplicd in a more than geometrical ratio, being 
now reported as 1,509 district schools, with rising 34,000 scholars, be- 
tween the ages of five and seventeen. 

The recent geological surveys, too, have opened to the State new 
sources of mineral wealth, more especially in coal, iron, and salt, and 
exhibits a country that wants only a little of the capital of the old 
world to coin all its natural advantages into gold. But a still great- 
er change is exhibited since Mr. Lanman wiped his pen, in the amount 
of its agricultural products. Up to that time, Michigan had been an im- 
porting State only, consuming all that she raised, and dependant on 
Eastern capital for all her foreign wants. This was, and ever is, the na- 
tural and necessary condition of an infant State; and for the moment it 
‘ may be in a condition of feebleness, more especially if that aid be with- 
drawn, as it has been in the case of Michigan, before the moment came 
when productive industry was ready to commence; but it is a position 
of feebleness that passes and is forgotten the moment the tide of ex- 
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change turns in itsfavor. The present year it is estimated that Michi- 
gan will export, of wheat alone, to the value of two millions of dollars ; 
an amount of treasure that, together with the daily import of money 
into it in the hands of the settlers, will soon make all things easy in the 
financial operations. Thus far Michigan has been like the mechanic 
while putting up his shop, or the farmer in spring time, dependant on 
other labors than his own for what he wants; but now that harvest 
time has come, he has enough and to spare. On this independent course 
Michigan has now entered, and as to the youngest sister of our growing 
confederacy, the Empire State would, through us, as one of its many or- 
gans, bid it God speed, in the fuller confidence, too, that all our good 
wishes will be fulfilled from her own earnestness in laying deep the 
foundations of her future greatness, on its only sure foundations, Educa- 
tion, Morals, and Religion. Of the Church, too, of our choice, and its 
rising influence on the community in this new State, we might have 
much to say, we have not spoken; still, however, we know that it is there 
felt to be one of the surest pledges of its social prosperity. Nor can 
it be otherwise; and in our country, at least, it is a lesson brought out 
so often and so clearly, both affirmatively and negatively, by facts, ex- 
hibiting what the Church has, and other denominations want, in the 
bearings of religion upon public order and national character, that it is 
coming to be regarded almost as an axiom, or if not now, soon will be — 
that the Church is among the surest safeguards of the State. But we 
must have done. In the foregoing notice, we have hardly, we are 
aware, done justice to our author’s critical demands upon us, and had 
marked for extract some two or three of the heart-stirring scenes connect- 
ed with the earlier history of Michigan, but in this rail-road world we 
have unfortunately been carried past them, we hardly know how, and 
it is now too late to retrace our steps. In conclusion, therefore, we wish 
Mr. Lanman all prosperity, and were we in the Michigan legislature, 
would unite, cordially, not only in a vote of thanks for his interesting 
story, but in some more tangible expression, also, of the debts due to the 
historian of the State of Michigan, forthe faithful picture he has given 
of its natural wealth and boundless resources. 





14. The Grammar of the English Language. By Ottver B. 
Petrce. New-York: 1839. Robinson and Franklin. 12mo. 


pp. 384. 


Tue title page of this book, unfolds its whole story ; it isnot a gram- 
mar, but ‘he grammar of the English language — in fact, “the first 
and the only grammar” with which the world has ever been favored. 
There is no mincing the matter ; the author comes out in bold defiance 
of all criticism, and annihilates the host of old grammarians by a single 
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glance. If confidence can ensure success, his is certain; and in antici- 
yation of a wide conquest, he has secured his copy right in both hemi- 
spheres, having entered his book at the proper offices in New-York 
and London. For the present we shall confine ourselves to a brief 
exposé of his bold innovations, and return to a closer examination of 
them, when we have more leisure, should they be found deserving of 
farther notice. 

The author makes his bow to the public, in the following modest 
inscription : 

“To you, fellow citizens of the United States, of every rank and condition 
in life, who spurn not the idea of improvement; who do not discard truths, mere- 
ly because newly discovered, for ancient errors, because ‘ sanctioned by long estab- 
lisked usage,’ whose ears are not closed to the maxims and dictates of reason and 
expediency ; who condemn not without a hearing; who are neither incorrigibly 
wise, nor hopelessly ignorant, this treatise is respectfully inscribed.” 

Next comes an elaborate Preface, to explain the grandeur of his 
newly constructed edifice, which he calls “the edifice of scientific 
truth,” “the temple of grammatical consistency, resting upon common 
sense, an rather aa foundation — a work of eternal endurance,” to 
remain “a beacon to guide his country-aen in the pursuit of that first 
of sciences, the ‘science of language, a monument of his humble en- 
deavors to subserve the interest of his country and mankind.” Trom 
this we pass to the Introduction, wherein the two GRAND PRINCIPLES 
on which the work is based are laid down; and these are: 

“ First, that every sentence should be spoken or written, as it should be parsed— 


second, that every term of distinction used ina theory of this kind, should be a 
philoso hical representation of the principle for whose distinction it is used.” 


But we are not yet within the “temple of grammatical science ;” there 
are two other vestibules to pass before we can enter it; after waiting 
for a while to read an “ ADDRESS TO TEACHERS,” in the one, and some 
“ REMARKS TO THE LEARNER ” in the other, we stand at lastbeneath the 
mighty dome. Now we would not imply that all this ceremony is to 
be gone through for nothing; several good ideas might be gathered up 
as we pass on, were they not obscured by the great swelling words of 
vanity on which they are dependant; and for the same reason most read- 
ers will soon shut up the book on whatever page they may open it. 

The author’s system divides the words of the English language into 
ten classes, or parts of speech, all of which are distinguished by the fol- 
lowing nomenclature, of his own invention—names, (nouns, ) substitutes, 
(pronouns ) asserters, (verbs,) adnames, (adjectives,) modifiers, (adverbs, ) 
relatives, (prepositions. ) connectives, (conjunctions, ) interrogatives, repli- 
ers, and exclamations, (interjections,) in part corresponding to the terms 
heretofore used, and in part designating entirely new distinctions. It 
will at once be seen that he is attempting to establish a principle, which, 
if applicable at all, is applicable to universal grammar, and not alone 
to the grammar of the English language, inasmuch as the distinctions 
upon which he founds his nomenclature belong to words as the sensi- 
ble signs of thought —not to the accidental structure of a particular 
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language; and the same error runs through the book. He rejects arti- 
cles from his English grammar, not because a and the in English are 
not as much articles as /e and/a in French, il, lo, and /a, in Italian, or 
der, die, and das, in German; but because in all these cases, the office 
of the words called articles, is that of adjectives or adnames, as he calls 
them. The same is true of a large majority of his innovations; if 
they are right when applied to the English language, they must be 
extended to all languages, and Mr. Peirce has not merely convicted 
Lowth, Johnson, Murray, Kirkham, Brown, Smith, and all other 
English grammarians, of stupidity and ignorance, and justified his 
sneers at them, he has also overturned the whole philosophy of univer- 
sal grammar hitherto received. But for all we see in his book, that 
still remains to be proved. We cannot follow him through all his in- 
novations ; they extend to every part of language, beginning with the 
names of the parts of speech, as we have seen, and embracing, in one 
“fell swoop,” the whole accidence and syntax of grammar. It is 
every where manifest that his knowledge of language is too limited to 
allow him to understand the general philosophy of speech, and that he 
often mistakes the force and import of particular expressions, from his 
inability to trace them to their origin—on no other ground can we ex- 
plain his ranking the word worth, in the sentence, “ my knife is worth 
a dollar,” with af, in, to, on, and other prepositions or relatives, as he 
has seen fit to call them, and this is but one of a vast multitude of like 
absurdities. 

There are so many good notions in his book, that we would gladly 
have treated him more respectfully, but for his arrogance and vanity ; and 
how far it is possible to be respectful to an author, who could close a 
work on English Grammar with the following bombast, we leave our 
readers to decide: 


“T have joined the crusade against the dominions of error, prejudice, and bigo- 
try ; and commenced the attack 1n the ‘science of language;’ hoping to win that 
as the citadel or central post, the fort or vantage-ground, from which to direct ulte- 
rior operations. To the advancement of the contest, I dedicate, with my limited 
capacity, the time which Providence shall allot me here ; and though I may not 
live to witness the conclusion of the strife ; to see the fogs of sophistry, the clouds 
of intellectual and moral darkness, dispersed, by the irradiating beams of truth 
and reason; yet, the assurance of its ultimately successful termination, will invi- 
gorate my mind, and stimulate me to activity. It is this, that, while 1 approach 
the meridian of my days, shall nerve my feeble arm, shall render ten-fold more ef- 
fective my humble efforts for the public good; and heighten the noon-tide fervor of 
my devotion to the interests of mankind : it is this that shall prove the unfading 
star of hope, to light the evening of my life’s decline ; to dispel the loneliness of de- 
cay; and cheer my downward pathway to the tomb; that shall plant, with open- 
ing flowers of richest fragrance, my couch of death; and shed a mild hallowed 
radiance over the mouldering pillow of my last repose. 

“‘3“> Reader: whoever and whatever you may be; you have seen the whole. I 
have led you through the fortresses of the enemy. I have shown you what they 
are, and what are the resources on both sides for opening the campaign. Are you 
convinced of the necessity of reform! Do you believe that Fact and PHILOSOPHY, 
wielded by science, as the thunderbolts of Heaven, for the demolition of error, are 
omnipotent, and can not be withstood? ‘Will you then mingle in the thickening 
strife, and stake your influence here? Or will you, in full conviction of the ne- 
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cessity and feasibility of the enterprise, look coldly on, or stand aloof? believing 
that God, in vain, ‘ breathed into man the breath of life,’ and that, without design, 


He said, ‘ Let Troere ze Licut!’” 





15. The Young Lady's Home. By Mrs. Louisa C. Turnttt. 
New Haven: 1839. §S. Babcock. 12mo. pp. 369. 


How superior to all other women must the women of our country 
soon be, if they increase in graces, accomplishments, knowledge, and 
virtues, as rapidly as the books which are written for their improve- 
ment increase in number. Surely more volumes upon this subject have 
been published here within the fast ten years, than in the whole world 
besides, but whether for good or ill, it is not yet apparent. One thing, 
however, is certain, the sex are fast becoming dissatisfied with their for- 
mer narrow sphere, and claiming a fuller participation in the rights, 
privileges, occupations, and duties of men. The Martineau school has 
gained over a multitude of converts; the quiet of domestic life has lost 
its charm in this stirring age; nothing will satisfy but action, notoriety, 
and distinction. This passion shows itself in various ways; sometimes 
producing much good, and sometimes much mischief. It greatly in- 
creases the number of our female authors and editors; it sends our wo- 
men abroad, as teachers and missionaries, to remote and savage lands; it 
forms them into political and other associations at home; it leads them 
to pass resolutions relative to subjects which they do not understand ; to 
importune our legislative assemblies with petitions ; to dictate to them in 
memorials, and to assume many other prerogatives, which were never 
supposed to belong to them. But we mean not to state that it is the ten- 
dency of Mrs. Tuthill’s book, to encourage this passion; on the contra- 
ry, she fully appreciates the value ofa love of home, and of domestic du- 
ties, and makes many sound and sensible remarks upon its important in- 
fluence upon the female character. In fact, we find little in any of the 
principles inculcated by her, from which we must dissent, but we greatly 
regret that a work designed to promote so important an object, and serve, 
in some measure, as a guide in female education, should bear so many 
marks of hasty execution, and want of care, and be deformed by faults 
in composition of the very worst kind. It would also have been well 
for this lady, before she ventured to recommend books to the young 
friends, for whom she writes, to have known something more of their 
contents, than we must presume she did from the following passage: 
“In cultivating a knowledge of this language, (the French,) however, 
beware of becoming too familiar with modern French literature. Bet- 
ter to be ignorant of it entirely, than to learn it from the debasing, cor- 
rupting pages of French fictitious writing. Among modern authors, 
Mesdames Guizot, De Saussure, and Necker, the poet Beranger, and 
some others, furnish unexceptional reading.” The some others, proba- 
bly, includes Paul de Kock, George Sand, and De Balzac. In the 
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whole chapter on modern languages, she is clearly beyond her depth; 
we recommend to her to omit it altogether in the future editions of her 
book, and also to erase a paragraph or two from the one which follows, 
on physical education, particularly that in which she introduces the 
Venus de Medici; few persons have had an opportunity of contrasting a 
modern belle, according to her supposition, with that work of art, pre- 
cisely under the same circumstances. On the whole, there is much to 
commend in this little volume, and had it been written with as much 
good taste as good sense, and the Latin phrases, and the long stories, 
been left out, it would have wholly disarmed our criticism. 





16. The Northmen in New England ; or, America in the Tenth Centu- 
ry. By Josnua Toutmin Smiru. Boston: 1839. Hilliard, Gray, 
and Co. 12mo. pp. 364. 


Tue object of this work is to make the public at large fully acquaint- 
ed with the contents of the “ Antiquitates Americana,’ and to illus- 
trate, in a familiar manner for general apprehension, the proof of the 
authenticity of the documents published in that volume. 

In accomplishing this object, the author has chosen to throw his work 
into the form of a “dramatic dialogue,” of which the scene is laid at 
Newport, and in which a certain Mr. Norset undertakes to demonstrate, 
to the conviction of a certain obstinate and skeptical personage called 
Dr. Dubital, 

“That America was known to Europeans, at least five centuries before the time 
of Colon’s alleged discoveries ; that the western hemisphere was discovered and 
settled by the Northmen in the ninth and tenth centuries, (Iceland in the ninth, 
Greenland in the tenth ;) that the coasts of the continent of North America, south 
of Greenland, were discovered by Biarni Heriulfson, in 985; that these parts of 
the continent were subsequently visited many times by the Northmen, for the ex- 
press purpose of exploration; that we have positive authentic records of the res:- 
dence of the Northmenon these parts of the continent, at different times, for periods 
of some years’ duration, during which time, the birth of one individual is recorded 
to have taken place, — the ancestor of many well known and illustrious characters, 
some of whom are still living; that it is very probable a permanent colony was 
settled, not only in Iceland and Greenland, which is certain, but within the borders 
of New England; and, moreover, not only were Greenland and other northern 
portions of this continent, as far as New England, well known to, and explored by, 
these Northmen, but that they also made expeditions to, and were well acquainted 
with, the existence, situation, and extent, absolutely and relatively, of the more 
southern portions of the continent, as far as Florida.” 

We think the author has misjudged, in giving the dramatic form to 
his work: at all events, it is not to our taste, and occasionally betrays 
him into puns and other flippancies, which are scarcely compatible with 
the grave interest of the subject. We feel bound, however, to say, that 
the general reader, who cannot resort to the original sources, will find 
in this work all the material information they could afford, and the facts 
and the arguments belonging to the subject, presented with greater 
clearness and liveliness than in any other work to which he could be 
referred. 
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17. History of Long Island. By Bensamin F. Tuomrson. New 
York: 1839. E. French. 8vo. pp. 530. 


From a cursory perusal of this work, and we have not had time, 
since we received it, for a thorough one, it appears to us to be an un- 
commonly well written and accurate historical, topographical, and 
statistical account of the island which it describes. It first gives a 
general geographical description of the whole island, of its soil and 
climate, and its geology, and then an account of the different tribes of 
Indians who dwelt upon it, and its history under the Dutch and Eng- 
lish colonial governments. The three counties into which it is di- 
vided are next described, with the names of the principal county ma- 
gistrates, and members of the council and provincial assembly, from the 
time of their organization to the revolution, and of the representatives to 
the State assembly, and other officers, from that time to the present. 
Then follows a particular history of each of the twenty-one towns upon 
the island, which completes the volume. It is full of curious details 
upon every point of local history, but they are so numerous, it would 
be idle to attempt an abstract of them; we can only congratulate the 
author upon the success of his labors, in rescuing from oblivion such 
a mass of interesting facts relative to this ancient and important part of 
the State. 





18. Memoirs of Mrs. Rumpff, daughter of John Jacob Astor, Esq. ; 
and of the Duchess de Broglie, daughter of Madame de Stéel. By 
Rosert Bairpv. New York: 1839. John S. Taylor. 12mo. 
pp. 159. 


WE have not taken up this little volume with an intention of com- 
menting upon it as a literary production; we have too much respect for 
the feelings and motives which led its author to pay this tribute of af- 
fectionate and pious gratitude to the two benevolent, and excellent, and 
distinguished ladies, of whose charities he had been an almoner, and 
whose characters he has here sketched, to try his work by the canons 
of criticism. We notice it chiefly, that we may record the testimony 
of our journal to the fidelity of these sketches, which seems to us tran- 
scripts from the life by the pen of truth, but as we may add, of our 
knowledge, too faintly rather than too strongly traced. To some it 
may appear inconsistent with the whole tenor of the lives and character 
of the subjects of these memoirs, so remarkably unos‘entatious and so 
entirely free, as they were, from every wish for notoriety, thus to herald 
their virtues and their deeds, and although there is some force in the 
suggestion, it must yield to the higher consideration of the salutary in- 
fluence of such examples in favor of active christian benevolence, and a 
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religious life. The value of religion is rarely presented in a stronger 
light than when it is seen, as in the instances here given, to afford the 
only satisfaction to the aspirations of immortal minds, for which the 
world has no substitute in all that rank, high consideration, fortune, and 
fashion, can bestow. Such arguments, in support of it, belong to man- 
kind, and none but the weightiest reasons can justify their being with- 
held from them. 





19. Colman’s Library of Romance. Edited by GRENVILLE MEL- 
LEN. — Phantasmion, Prince of Palmland. New York: 1839. 
S. Colman. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 197 and 199. 


Tue project of publishing a series of works of fiction, to form a 
“Library of Romance,” in which “the pure and the beautiful” shall be 
invariable characteristics of whatever appears in it, deserves to be com- 
mended and encouraged. Mr. Grenville Mellen, the editor of the col- 
lection, is well known in our country as a fine writer, both in prose 
and poetry, and his writings invariably reflect the purity of his mind 
and the soundness of his principles; in him, therefore, we have a 
pledge for the faithful execution of the plan, and we have an additional 
pledge in the excellent introduction which he has prefixed to Phantas- 
mion, the first of the series, now just published, that leaves no doubt of 
the stamp with which the whole work is to be impressed. 

It is as natural and as reasonable for the mind to be attracted by 
works of fiction, as for the eye to delight in flowers, but poison oftener 
lurks beneath the former than the latter, and if they are not culled by 
the hands of the skilful, the unwary will fall victims to them. Who 
can doubt that much of the degeneracy of the present age is to be at- 
tributed to the indiscriminate reading of books of this class; they 
have rolled in their corruptions upon us like a flood, until the moral 
sense has become blunted in regard to them, and they are now written, 
published, sold, circulated, and read, without remorse. The strongest ef- 
fort is requisite to stay the moral desolation which they are producing, 
and in our view, such an effort can be begun in no better or more judi- 
cious way, than by such a winnowing and sifting as is here proposed. 
If adhered to, as we have every reason to believe it will be, much may 
be hoped from it. A fine beginning has been made. Phantasmion is 
fit for the purest eye, and it abounds in the finest pictures that imagina- 
tion can trace, and presents such an endless variety of fairy scenes, that 
one would think it must have been written with a quill plucked from 
Titania’s wing. It is to be followed by a new and beautiful transla- 
tion of the Undine of Fouqué, which is equally unexceptionable in 
language and sentiment. 

The becoming appearance of this book is another circumstance wor- 
thy of note ; its snow white paper, its neat type, and its pleasing ex- 
terior, are in fine keeping with its literary contents. In this respect 
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the lovers of handsome books are greatly indebted to Mr. Colman ; the 
style in which he has brought out all his publications for some time 
past, particularly his dramatic library, and his books for young persons, 
is altogether new, and far more beautiful than any other that we have 
seen. 


20. Mental and Practical Arithmetic, designed for the use of Acade- 
mies and Schools. By Cuartes Davies. Hartford: 1839. A. 


S. Barnes. 12mo. pp. 334. 


A PROGRESSIVE improvement is making in the general features of 
our school books; instead of consisting, as they formerly did, of uncon- 
nected facts and unexplained rules, having little other effect than that of 
loading the memory of the pupil, without exercising his powers of think- 
ing, they are becoming proper instruments of education— means of 
mental discipline. 

This is very apparent on comparing the work before us with the 
school arithmetics in use twenty years ago, or even with the one pub- 
lished in 1833, by the same author. The rules of operation are here 
generally deduced from first principles, and from each other, by an easy 
process of reasoning; the more simple properties of numbers are exhi- 
bited and arranged in their appropriate order, and the whole is illustrat- 
ed and enforced by a very large and judicious collection of examples. It 
is a valuable contribution to our school literature. 

But it must be borne in mind, that much yet remains to be done ; and 
weare inclined to think, that the greatest difficulty in the way of farther 
improvement in text books, on this and kindred subjects, arises from the 
fact that there are two or three classes of students, who require different 
applications of the subject, and preparatory culture of different kinds. 
For instance, in arithmetic, the students of our common schools need but 
few of the principles of fractional arithmetic, and those of the most sim- 
ple kind ; while they require the application of these principles to all the 
common forms of business calculations. To such students, a large pro- 
portion of the operations on fractional numbers must be useless, and there- 
fore might well be omitted. On the contrary, to the student preparing for 
a complete collegiate course, a rigid investigation of the properties of 
fractional numbers, and the various modes of operation upon them, is 
indispensable ; while the problems of interest, fellowship, progressions, 
&c. should be presented to him as applications of more general princi- 
ples in another part of his course. 

The present selection is undoubtedly judicious; but in endeavoring 
to make it acceptable to all classes of readers, subjects of a very mixed 
nature have been introduced. A small treatise on mensuration, and a 
system of book-keeping, fitted for the country farmer or storekeeper, are 
placed in juxtaposition with a list of foreign coins, and the rates of ex- 
change for the merchant; while the parts of the work that treat of the 
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operations on numbers and fractions, are probably too full and complex 
for either of these classes of readers, and yet not sufficiently explicit for 
students designing to pursue the higher branches of study. Would it 
not be well then to separate the interests of these opposing claimants, by 
giving to each class a work adapted to its particular use: To no hands 
could such a task be confided with a greater prospect of success, than to 
those of Mr. Davies. 





21. First Lessons in Algebra, embracing the elements of the Science. 
By Cuarvtes Davies. Hartford: 1839. A.S. Barnes. 12mo. 
pp. 202. 


Tuts work is designed as an introduction to the larger treatise on 
algebra, by the same author, and is intended “to form a connecting link 
between arithmetic and algebra; to unite and blend, as far as possible, 
the reasoning on numbers with the more abstruse method of analysis.” 

It is, in general, admirably adapted to this end; the rules are simple 
and deduced mostly from particular examples; so that as little of the ab- 
stract reasoning on which the operations are founded, as is consistent 
with perspicuity, is obtruded on the student in this early stage of his 
progress. At the same time, numerous examples, worked out at length, 
give a clear idea of the reason of the different operations; and there is a 
large collection of examples under the several rules, for the student’s 
exercise. 

Several improvements will undoubtedly suggest themselves to the 
author, before another edition is called for. We may mention one or 
two that have struck us on a hasty perusal. The rule in article sixty-eight, 
is faulty ; each term in the equation, whcther entire or fractional, is to be 
multiplied by the common multiple of the denominators, and this renders 
the fractional terms entire, since the product of a fraction by any multi- 
ple of its denominator, is the same multiple of its numerator. The word 
combine in the rule of article seventy-seven, as well as in others of our 
author’s works, appears loose in its signification, and indefinite when so 
applied. We object also to the insertion in this book, as well as in the 
arithmetic, of the answers to the examples ; to the private student, they 
may be of use, but to the classes of a school, they do more harm than 
good. 





22. The Jubilee of the Constitution; a discourse, delivered at the 
request of the New York Histerical Society, on Tuesday, the 30th 
April, 1839, being the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Inauguration 
of Washington. By Joun Quincy Apams. New York: 1839, 
Samuel Colman. 8vo. pp. 136. 


A GRANDER occasion has rarely been presented for the exercise ofa 
lofty eloquence, than that offered by the “ Jubilee of the Constitution ;”’ 
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and rarely, also, has the theme, which an occasion suggested, been 
more felicitously treated, than the proper theme of that day was treat- 
ed by Mr. Adams. Nothing could have been happier than the orator’s 
great idea of identifying the principles of the two mightiest events of 
our history, and showing that the establishment of a government which 
united the states by a common bond, and formed them into one, was 
but the sealing of that instrument which declared them to be “ free, 
sovereign, and independent.” This formed his leading topic, and as we 
can now devote but little time and space to a general notice of the ad- 
dress, to that point our attention will chiefly be directed. 

After a classical and beautiful peroration, and a brief, but vivid, 
sketch of the causes which drove the people of the thirteen Colonies 
first to a union of resistance, and then to an assertion of independence, 
he proceeds to a close examination of the principles of the Declaration, 
and points out its inconsistency with the claim of the States to a sepa- 
rate sovereignty. 

“ The Signers of the Declaration, though qualifying themselves as the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in general Congress assembled, yet 
issued the Declaration, inthe name and by the authority of the good people of the 
Colonies. And they declare, not each of the separate Colonies, but the United 
Colonies, free and independent. The whole people declared the Colonies, in their 
united condition, of Ricur, free and independent States. 

“ The independence of each separate State had never been declared of right — 
it never existed in fuct. Upon the principles of the declaration of independence, the 
dissolution of the ties of allegiance, the assumption of sovereign power, and the 
institution of civil government, are all acts uf transcendant authority, which the 
people, alone, are competent to perform, and accordingly it is in the name and by 
the authority of the people that two of these acts, the dissolution of allegiance, 
with the severance from the British Empire, and the declaration of the United 
Colonies as free and independent states, were performed by that instrument.” 

In the same spirit with these principles, was the recognition by Great 
Britain, of the Independence, not of the several colonies or states, but of 


the United States. 


‘But there still remained the last and crowning act, which the peop/e of the 
union alone were competent to perform —the institution of civil government for 
that compound nation, the United States of America.” 


This “ last crowning act” was yet to be deferred; instead of it, after 
five years of deliberation, the congress sent forth, not a constitution of 
government, but certain articles of confederation; which, says Mr. 
Adams, somewhat sarcastically, “seem little more than an enumsration 
of the functions of a national government, which the congress, constitu- 
ted by the instrument, was not authorized to perform.” 

By the first article, “each state retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not by 
this confederation expressly delegated to the United States in congress 
assembled.” 

““ Where,” continues he, “ did each state get the sovereignty, freedom, and in- 
dependence, which the articles of confederation declare it retains ?— not from the 
whole people of the whole union — not from the declaration of independence — not 
from the people of the state itself. It was assumed by agreement between the le- 


gislatures of the several states, and their delegates in congress, without authority 
from, or consultation of, the people at all.” 
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We add to this brief abstract of a part of the oration, a single fact, re- 
lating to the articles of confederation, which may be new to many, and 
strikingly illustrates Mr. Adams’s position of a want of congeniality be- 
tween that instrument and the declaration. The fact is thus stated: “The 
draught was prepared by John Dickinson, then a delegate from Penn- 
sylvania, who voted against the declaration of independence, and never 
signed it, having been superseded by a new election of delegates from 
that state, eight days after his draught was reported.” 

It was our intention to review this oration- at length, but the late 
day of its publication has prevented our doing so, and we have, therefore, 
preferred, in noticing it in this place, to confine ourselves to a single por- 
tion which appears most characteristic. The remainder is occupied by 
a comparison of the constitution with the principles of the declaration, 
and a rapid review of the progress of our government since its adoption. 
To speak of this oration as merely eloquent, would be to do it great in- 
justice. With striking force and beauty of diction, it contains deep wis- 
dom, and the reflection of years. As an exposition of the principles of 
our institutions, it may be ranked with Washington’s farewell address, 
and we commend it as a manual for the student and the statesman. Be- 
fore dismissing this subject, we must add one word as to Mr. Adams’s 
reception in New York, uponthis occasion. To the honor of our city, 
he received such testimonials of heartfelt respect, as were justly due to 
him, and such as must have convinced him, that amidst all the bitterness 
of political contests, his various great and faithful services to his country 
are neither forgotten, nor remembered without a deep and lasting grati- 
tude by a large portion of his fellow citizens. 

Did time allow, we would gladly add a few remarks, which are sug- 
gested by a reference to the commemoration of this eventful day, but we 
must close with a single one—an expression of astonishment that it 
should have been allowed to pass away, almost unheeded by the nation 
at large. 





23. Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de son Excellence M. Le Comte 
D. Bovrouruin. Florence: 1831, 


Pustic attention has been repeatedly directed to this splendid libra- 
ry, and we once more recall the subject, chiefly for the purpose of sta- 
ting how soon the opportunity will forever pass away, of obtaining it en- 
tire. In thespring of 1840, it must be sold by public auction, in lots, if 
not before disposed of to some individual purchaser. Probably no such 
library could now be collected for five times the amount at which it is 
offered ; — it is rich in every description of works, of which all the libra- 
ries in this country are entirely barren— Manuscripts, Incunabula, illu- 
minated editions, and bibliographical curiosities of every kind, and all in 
the most perfect order, and in the richest bindings in which fortune and 
taste could clothe them. The number of volumes is about twenty-four 
thousand; of these two hundred and forty-four are manuscripts, nine 
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hundred and sixty-four works printed before the year 1500, four hun- 
dred and twenty-three Aldine editions, three hundred and seventy-seven 
Bodoni, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight Italian Classics, six 
hundred and three Theological, nine hundred and seventy-four Science 
and Fine Arts, one thousand two hundred and seventeen Belles Lettres, 
one thousand two hundred and sixty Historical. We know that much of 
this is luxury ; and do we not seek for luxuries in every thing else, and 
shall we not care to have the most elegant of all luxuries, a splendid li- 
brary? But setting aside the luxuries, and counting them as of no va- 
lue, the books, acknowledged intrinsically useful, and not merely for 
their rarity, could not now be purchased for a much larger sum than is 
demanded for the whole library ; in fact, many of them could not be had 
atall. It cost the distinguished collector of this library a large portion 
of his life, to bring it into the state of perfection in which he left it, and 
in which it still remains. 





24. A Lecture on the Romance of American History, etc. ete, By 
Wituiam B, Reep. Philadelphia: 1839. 


Tuar the strange things of real life are stranger than fiction, we have 
long been persuaded, from our personal experience and observation. 
The ample page of this world’s history, is full of confirmation of this 
truth. Mr. Reed illustrates it out of the American annals. Our most 
cordial sympathies are with him in his design; in this literal, fact-re- 
quiring, “useful-knowledge”-seeking age, when, in Mr. Reed’s own 
words, “Sinbad the Sailor has been ridden to death by that old man of 
the sea and of the land, Peter Parley” — in anage like this, we say, our 
cordial sympathies are with an author, who undertakes to point out the 
rich sources of cultivation for the imaginations and affections which 
are to be found within the domain of the actual — in the facts of our 
own domestic history. 

By the “romance of history,” Mr. Reed means those portions of the 
chronicles of the past, which present to us events and incidents, scenes 
and traits, full of picturesque and romantic beauty and interest. In this 
lecture, he has explained and illustrated his idea, with here and there a 
sketch in exemplification; and has pointed out the spirit in which our 
annals might be searched, not without rich fruits; how well and how 
pleasantly he has done this, may be judged from the following sketch: 

“ There is a volume of biography which slumbers on the shelves of your libra- 
ries, which contains the record of the lives and fortunes of one such Puritan wo- 
man. She was young, she was beautiful. She was a heroine of romantic history, 
who, without the sternness that makes Volumnia awful, or the timidity which 
renders Virgilia a cipher, was the Portia of her time, her husband’s friend and 
counsellor, and whose character, before she became a wife, was feminine enough to 
be the type of that other Portia, from whoselips has fallen the most beautiful cha- 
racter which poet ever gave of woman. 

‘ The full sum of me 
Is an unlessoned girl, unschool’d, unpractised, 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
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But she may learn; and happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she may learn ; 
Happiest in all, in that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed 
As to her lord, her governor, her king.’ 
* Such was Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, a matron of the Commonwealth.” 





25. Remarks on the Exclusion of Atheists as Witnesses. Boston: 
1839. Weeks, Jordan, & Co. 


Ir is one among many indications of the height to which the spirit of 
Pseudo-Liberalism has risen, in some parts of the country, that one of 
the Law Professors at Cambridge should have felt called upon to put 
forth, in this little pamphlet, a defence, ad populum, of the old immemo- 
rial law respecting the qualification of witnesses. 

What Mr. Greenleaf has felt called upon to do, he has done well. 
In a very brief compass he has put into clear light all the material 
points of the case; and he has exposed, in a tone of dignified calmness, 
the futility of the objections made in the interest of Psuedo-Liberalism. 

In regard to the legal qualifications of witnesses, Mr. Greenleaf es- 
tablishes, quite satisfactorily, that all the evils which can, by any possi- 
bility, result from the operation of the law, are extremely “ few, and 
speculative, and remote ; not to be compared with those which would be 
let in upon the community by the removal of this protecting barrier. 
Hard cases may arise under the operation of any rule of law; . . . . but 
these are much fewer in fact than: in imagination; and of these few, 
a large proportion may be avoided by common prudence.” 

The operation of the law in no way deprives the Atheist of any per- 
sonal and private right whatever. Wherever he is a party in court, or 
out of court, seeking his rights, he stands on a perfectly equal footing 
with every other citizen; the law will not allow his testimony to be 
objected to on the score of unbelief. It is only under one condition 
that the operation of the law excludes his testimony. When he was 
brought into court at the instance of individuals, or of the State, 
it is competent to the other party, liable to be affected by his evi- 
dence, to object to his being admitted to take the oath, on the ground of 
his atheism. Now, if the atheist be an honest man, he cannot be willing 
to belie his real opinion under such circumstances, and to take the 
oath, which would be equivalent to the falsehood of declaring himself 
a believer; and it would certainly be absurd and wrong in the law to 
throw contempt upon her most solemn sanctions by the mockery of 
administering it to an avowed atheist. And, if in some cases the testi- 
mony of an honest man may thus be excluded, it is no more than hap- 
pens, probably much oftener, under the rule of law which excludes an 
interested witness, or under the rule of law which refuses to receive 
verbal evidence of a promise to pay; or a hundred other rules of law, 
out of which Jacobinical Liberalism cannot make so much profit in its 
appeals to the “ passions of the ignorant and unthinking.” 
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Art. IX.— QUARTERLY CHRONICLE. 


PoxiticaL Events. — We have encroached so much upon the 
space allotted to our Quarterly Chronicle, by the length of the articles 
in the other departments of the journal, which already overrun its re- 
gular number of pages, that we are obliged to omit many of the facts 
we had collected for it. With respect to political events, it is of little 
consequence, as none of great moment have occurred, especially in our 
own country. The national, and most of the state, legislatures had 
closed their annual sessions, before our last number was issued from 
the press; the threatening clouds which had gathered upon our north- 
eastern frontier have since dispersed, and the three months have glided 
away in a state of tranquillity, undisturbed by any occurrence, except 
an occasional alarm in the money market, a depression in the price of 
cotton, or a struggle for, power between the opposing parties in state 
and city elections, with none of which topics does it come within our 
province to meddle. The memorable event of the organization of the 
Federal government under the constitution, and the inauguration of 
President Washington, on the 30th of April, 1789, was duly com- 
memorated by a jubilee celebration in this city, on the 30th of April of 
this year, under the direction of a committee of the Historical Society, 
who have since published the address then made by Ex-President 
Adams, together with an account of the festive observances of the 
day. 

he great scheme of internal improvement in our country is ever 
where in rapid progress. Massachusetts is fast pushing her be “wie 
to their completion, westward to the Connecticut, with a branch strik- 
ing off to Norwich, and two lines eastward tothe Piscataqua. In Con- 
necticut, the two state capitals will soon be brought within an hour and 
a half of each other, and the distance across the state, from the Sound to 
the northern limit, along the valley of the Housatonic, be traversed in 
less than twice that time. The great western line of rail-road, in our own 
state, from the Hudson to lake Erie, is advancing no less rapidly, of 
which nearly the whole distance from Albany to Auburn is already 
travelled upon. We had hoped, also, at this time, to add, that a new 
and more direct communication, between the commercial metropolis 
and the western extremity of the state, had been begun, but it met with 
unexpected opposition in the Assembly, and the enterprise is suspended 
for a time, and as we hope, but foratime. In an article on Michi- 
gan, in another part of our journal, we have shown what great things 
are there doing in this way. Pennsylvania has nearly completed her 
great chain of canal and rail-road communication between her large 
manufacturing towns in the interior, her immense coal regions, her rich 
agricultural districts, and the rivers which bear her wealth to the ocean. 
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Maryland is laying a new rail-road along the borders of the Chesapeake, 
and extending the one long since begun in the direction of the 
Alleghanies. Virginia has connected her capital with the Potomac on 
the north, with the Roanoke on the south, and with the mountains on 
the west, and also Norfolk with the Roanoke, and the upper part of the 
valley of the Shenandoah, with the point where the river joins the Poto- 
mac. North Carolina has a double line across the state, from north 
toward the south, of which a large part of the lower or southern route 
is already in operation, and the upper, by Raleigh, very far advanced. 
In South Carolina, the grand enterprise of joining the city of Charles- 
ton with the Ohio at Cincinnati, is the great object to which its ener- 
gies are directed; that portion of it, which extends to Columbia, will 
soon be accomplished. Georgia has opened more miles of rail-road, 
within the year, than any state in the Union, and thus almost every one 
of the Atlantic states is pledged to a system of rapid and easy intercom- 
munication, that will serve, more powerfully, to bind them together, than 
a sense even of their mutual interests and dependence could ever have ef- 
fected. We have been unable to obtain sufficient particulars, with re- 
gard to the west, to give an account of the advances there making in the 
same grand object, but we hope to be in possession of the necessary de- 
tails before our next number. 

With the return of spring, and the occupations of industry which that 
season brings with it, the unquiet spirit among our Canadian neigh- 
bors has, in a great degree, subsided. A few instances of aggression 
upon our citizens, on the part of some of their officers, have occurred, 
which were promptly disclaimed by the higher authorities, and full 
satisfaction offered ; it may be said that a perfectly good understanding 
between the British colonial government in this country, and our own, 
is now established. 

In our last Chronicle, we ventured some remarks with regard to 
Texas, which every day is now verifying. The progress of that new 
state is rapid beyond example, rapid even in comparison with the great- 
est strides ever made in any part of our country. We have seen the 
tide of population sweeping over some of our new states, like the 
great swells which set up the Indus and the Ganges; into Texas it is 
rolling as the coming flood of the ocean rolls in upon the outstretched 
beach. In some places population doubles in a few weeks, and not, as 
at first, by the thronging of needy adventurers, escaping from justice, 
but from communities of industrious and orderly citizens in search of 
new fields of enterprise, and new sources of wealth. It is also rapidly 
advancing in the arts of civilized life, churches are built, schools es- 
tablished, courts of justice organized, and all other social improvements 
introduced. Before the close of the present year, we may confidently 
expect to see it formally and fully, as it is now virtually, recognized as 
a State, by more than one of the powers of Europe. Mexico, now that 
her quarrel with France is ended, may renew her efforts to regain her 
lost provinces, but it has long been seen that revolutions do not go 
backwards. 

NO. IX.— VOL. V. 33 
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The latest dates from Europe are to the 21st of May. The events of 
most interest on that side the Atlantic are those which are taking place 
in England. There the portents of an approaching political storm are 
thickening; the ship of state has got upon waters, the white caps dash- 
ing upon whose ruffled surface, and the heavy ground swell below, de- 
note a strife among the elements of society. ‘The last month witnessed 
the extraordinery and unparalleled occurrence inthe annals of English 
history, of the resignation of one ministry, the creation and resignation 
of a second, of opposite politics, and the reinstating of the former, all 
within the short space of four days. Sir Robert Peel has been made 
the object both of reproach and ridicule for his requisition upon the 
queen to dismiss certain ladies of her household, and his pertinacity in 
insisting upon it, as a sine qua non of his remaining in office. But 
here, where no local prejudices influence our judgment, we may look 
upon his course, in this affair, as an evidence of his thorough know- 
ledge of the difficulties and perils of the charge upon which he was en- 
tering, of the spirit and genius of the English constitution, of the dispo- 
sition of woman, and most of all of the peculiar disposition of that woman 
whose self-will it might be his official duty to control. The diminished 
demand for articles of English manufacture had occasioned a great 
check to this branch of industry, and thrown many ofthe operatives out 
of employ; there was consequently much distress and uneasiness 
among the laboring class of people; the meetings of the Chartists in- 
dicated a turbulent spirit, and a disposition to demand not merely reform 
but fundamental changes in the British constitution. 

The affairs of the Continent have undergone no considerable changes 
during the last quarter. The conservative principle is recognised in 
most of the States, as the true policy of the government, and in such it 
has had, at least, one beneficial effect, that of preserving internal tran- 
quillity. In France, on the other hand, where a different spirit prevails, 
its capital, in which the leaven of revolution is always at work, was 
disturbed by an emeute, on the 12th of May, which caused great alarm 
and some deaths, and on the next day a new ministry was formed, with - 
Marshal Soult as President of council, holding the portfolio of Foreign 
affairs. By the last accounts, the government was occupied in examin- 
ing the persons implicated in the emeute, of which more than two hun- 
dred had been arrested. 

In the Peninsula, the prospect is rather darkening than brightening ; 
frequent changes takes place in the Queen’s ministry, and none are able 
to give stability to her government. In many parts, particularly in 
Catalonia, the Carlists are triumphing, but no where is there such as- 
cendancy, on either side, as to promise any speedy restoration of pea e 
to this distracted country. 


Science. — In the great number of facts which men of science are 
every day communicating, it is not always easy to find those which 
will be interesting to the majority of the readers of periodical journals. 
The insulated facts, not yet connected with any general doctrine, or those 
which are only particular cases of a principle long since demonstrated, 
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are proper only for publications especially devoted to such subjects. 
The discovery of Daguerre, of which we spoke in our last number, al- 
though of litte importance in itself, in a scientific point of view, is pro- 
bably the most interesting of any thing which the scientific journals have 
contained for the last six months. For, although the French artist has 
not yet made known the substance with which he produces the effects 
which have somuch astonished the world, the knowledge of the results 
alone, has sufficed to render natural philosophers attentive to a mode of 
investigation, which, until then, they had neglected, although not been 
ignorant of. Chemists, in their examination of the bodies which they ma 
discover, will study with more care than heretofore, the influence which 
light may have upon them, and natural philosophers will make use of 
paper covered with some substance, sensible to the light, to study this 
agent under a new point of view. Mr. Biot, of the French —- 
has set the example ; he has taken the first step in a new field of researc 
es, by comparing the effects which the light of a cloudy day produces 
upon the sensitive paper, as it is called by him, in passing through media 
of different substances and of different thicknesses. He compared, 
among other transparent substances, a kind of blue glass, diaphanous 
glass, sulphate of lime, crystallized salt, and rock crystal. In each one 
of these substances, the paper was differently affected; under the rock 
crystal the effect was quicker and most sensible. 

As results of his researches upon the sensitive paper, Mr. Biot has 
published some very interesting facts upon phosphorescence. This is a 
well known property of shining in the dark, belonging to many sub- 
stances, as phosphorus, several animal and vegetable bodies in decom- 
position, as well as divers mineral bodies, after a longer or shorter ex- 
posure to the light of the sun, or to an electrical discharge. Mr. Bec- 
querel has discovered, that the composition which is formed by calcining 
oyster shells with sulphur, is highly susceptible of becoming phospho- 
rescent, under the influence of the p tare spark. Mr. Biot has shown 
that this substance, exposed for some seconds, and even for an instant, to 
the light of day, becomes phosphorescent, and that the brilliancy of the 
light which it gives out, depends upon the nature of the medium with 
which it has been covered. 

Baron Alexander Humboldt, in a memoir communicated to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, at Berlin, in the course of the last year, gave some 
extracts from the unpublished notes of his observations upon the plain 
of Bogota, full of interesting facts, relating to that remarkable region. 
As some of these facts have a direct bearing upon important questions, 
which have recently awakened public attention, we have thought they 
deserved a place in our record of the progress of knowledge. The mean 
elevation of the plain of Bogota, above the level of the sea, is eight thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty feet; its geological structure presents the 
extraordinary phenomena of extensive coal fields, and thick strata of 
rock-salt ; we know of no other equal elevation, where similar deposits 
of these mineral substances are found. The magnificent vegetation, the 
Campo de Gigantes, filled with bones of the Mastodonts, and the terrific 
cataract of 'Tequendama, are also wonders of the spot, to which wecan 
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now only allude, having more particularly in view another fact of Baron 
Humboldt’s memoir. The waters of this plain have but a single outlet, 
which is through the deep abyss into which the cataract of ‘l'equenda- 
ma is precipitated; this passage, and the origin of the cataract, accord- 
ing to the mythological traditions of the aborigines, are owing to the 
mighty arm of a sort of superhuman being,named Botschica, who intro- 
duced among the Mayzcas, (before his time in a state of barbarism,) agri- 
culture, the worship of the sun, and a government, partly of temporal, 
and partly of spiritual power. The local deluge, the formation and in- 
crease of the lake Funzha, was the work of a woman, named Huythaca, 
an enemy of Botschica. The survivors of this deluge, took refuge upon 
the neighboring mountains. Botschica opened the dike, near the Te- 
quendama, drained the plain, which again became inhabitable. Huy- 
thaca;was changed into the moon, which attracts moisture, and from that 
time began to attend upon the earth. Who can doubt where such a fa- 
ble must have had ‘ts origin 2 

Several articles of intelligence,and some interesting publications, per- 
taining to philosophy and education in France, have recently been re- 
ceived by us; of these we can give only the following : 

Mr. Cousin is now at work upon the last volume of his translation of 
Plato. This great work will soon be completed. 

He is also engaged in preparing another volume of his report, on the 
state of education in Prussia, to be devoted to an account of higher in- 
struction in that kingdom, which cannot fail to be a work of great in- 
terest. 

His notes on the History of Moral Philosophy in the Eighteenth 
Century, are now publishing from notes taken by Mr. Vacherot. The 
first lecture has already appeared in the Revue Frangaise, and is an ear- 
nest of a work of great importance and value. Mr. Vacherot was formerly 
the pupil, and is now the adjunct professor of Mr. Cousin. An excellent 
discourse was pronounced by this gentleman, at the opening of his course 
in December last, which is now before us. 

We regret that we have no new facts to communicate on the subject of 
education in our country ; one or two normal schools have been opened 
in Massachusetts, for forming teachers, but as yet it is too soon to speak of 
results ; and what can one or two, or ten, normal schools do towards sup- 
plying the deficiency in teachers by thousands, which now exists. An 
impulse also is wanting in another direction; our higher institutions 
need to be roused from their lethargy, and no longer be allowed to waste 
their means and energies upon forming mere school-boys in knowledge. 
Why can there not be the same high standard in general science and 
learning, established in our colleges and universities, which has been so 
successfully established at West Point, in the mathematical sciences, and 
which we face has never been more clearly manifested, than during the 
examination now pending there, and which also bids fair to be establish- 
ed inthe private college of St. Paul, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Muhlenberg, according to the report of gentlemen who have recently 
witnessed the results of the past year’s course of study in the last named 
mnstitution. 
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their full titles, including the name of the publisher, and the place of publication ; 
of those which are not sent, the short title only is given, without the publisher's 
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AGRICULTURE AND GARDENING. 


Second Report on the Agriculture of Massachusetts. By Henry Colman. 
Boston: 1839. Dutton & Wentworth. 8vo. pp. 194. 

American Fruit Garden Companion. By E. Sayers. 

American Flower Garden Companion, (2d edition.) By E. Sayers. 

The American Flower Garden Directory. By R. Buist. 

Culture of the Dahlia and Cactus. B E Sayers. 

Treatise on the Mulberry Tree and Silk Worm, and on the Production and 
Manufacture of Silk. By J. Clark. 2d edition. 

Silk Culture. By D. Homergue. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


An Inquiry into the Origin of the Antiquities of America. By John Delafield, 
Jr.; with an Appendix. By James Lakey, M.D. Cincinnati: 1839. N.C. 
Burgess. New York: Colt, Burgess, & Co. Royal 4to. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Transplanted Flowers, or the Memoirs of Mrs. Rumpff and the Duchess de 
Broglie; with an Appendix. By Robert Baird. New York: 1839. J. S. 
Taylor. 12mo. pp. 159. 

he People’s Presidential Candidate, or the Life of W.H. Harrison, of Ohio. 
By a Bostonian. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel Munson and the Rev. Henry Lyman, late Mis- 
sionaries to the Indian Archipelago. By the Rev. W. Thompson. 
rp and Writings of Rev. Jonathan Mayhew, D.D. By Alden Bradford, 

L. D 


* Life of Haydn and Mozart, from the French of A. C. Bombet. By W. 
Gardiner. 

* Historical Sketches of Statesmen in the time of George III. By Henry Lord 
Brougham. Philadelphia: 1839. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 247 and 238. 

* Sketches of Public Character, Discourses and Essays; to which is added, a 
Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients. By Henry Lord Brougham. 

* The Metropolitan Pulpit, or Sketches of the most popular Preachers in Lon- 
don. By J. Grant. 

COMMERCE AND THE USEFUL ARTS. 


A Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M‘Cul- 
loch, Esq. Edited by H. Vethake, LL.D. Part I. and II. Philadelphia: T, 


Wardle. 
EDUCATION. 


I. Journals and General Treatises : 
Journal of Religious Education, and Family and Sunday School Visiter. New 
York: Union Depository. 
The Young Lady’s Home. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. New Haven: 1839. §, 
Babcock. 12mo. pp. 369. 
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The Moral Teacher. By a Clergyman. New York: 1839. Robinson & 
Franklin. 18mo. pp. 196. 

This little book undertakes an office of great moment, which it performs well 
and faithfully. The style is simple, and suited to the subject; the directions 
clear, and the principles, in the main, sound. We think, however, a little too 
much reliance is placed upon conscience as an unerring guide. 

The School Teacher’s Manual. By Henry Dunn— with a Preface, by T. H. 
Gallaudet. 

Advice to Youth; addressed to Young Men and Young Ladies. By Rev. J. 
M. Austin. 2d edition. Utica: 1839. Grosh & Hutchison. 18mo. pp. 424. 

II. School Books : 

The North American Spelling Book. By L. W. Leonard. 13th edition. 
Boston: 1839. Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. 

Easy Exercises in Composition, designed for the use of beginners. By John 
Frost, A.M. Philadelphia: W. Marshall & Co. 12mo. pp. 120. 

Mental and Practical Arithmetic, for the use of Academies and Schools. 
By Charles Davies. Hartford: 1839. A.S. Barnes. 18mo. pp. 334. 

First Lessons in Algebra; embracing the Elements of the Science. By Charles 
Davies. Hartford: 18389. A.S. Barnes. 12mo. pp. 252. 

These are the first two books of Mr. Davies’s course of mathematics; a par- 
ticular account of them is given in the Critical Notices of this number of the Re- 
view. 

First Greek Lessons. By Charles Anthon, LL. D. New York: 1839. 
Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 238. 

First Latin Lessons. By Charles Anthon, LL. D. New York: 1839. 
Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 363. 

These excellent introductions to Dr. Anthon’s Classical course are particularly 
noticed in another part of our Journal. 

The Grammar of the English Language. By Oliver B. Peirce. New York: 
1839. Robinson & Franklin. 12mo. pp. 399. 

— Larger Greek Grammar. Translated by Professor Robinson. New 
edition. 


FINE ARTS. 


The Art of Painting in Oil and Fresco; translated from the French. 
The Boston Anthem Book; a Collection of Anthems. By Lowell Mason. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND STATISTICS. 


I. History : 

History of the Navy of the United States. By J. Fennimore Cooper. Phila- 
delphia: 1839. Lea & Blanchard. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 394 and 364. 

The Northmen in New England, or America in the tenth century. By J. 
Toulmin Smith. Boston: 1839. Hilliard, Gray & Co, 12mo. pp. 364. 

History of Michigan, Civil and Topographical ; with a view of the surround- 
ing Lakes. By James H. Lanman. With a Map. New York: 1839. E. 
French. 8vo. pp. 397. 

History of Long Island ; containing an account of the Discovery and Settle- 
ment. By Benjamin F. Thompson. New York: 1839. E. French. 8vo. pp. 
536. 

Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United States. By Francis 
L. Hawks, D.D. Vol.2. New York: 1839. John S. Taylor. 8vo. pp. 523. 

* The History of Greece. By Thomas Keightley. With a Chronological 
Table of Cotemporary History. By J. 'T. Smith. Boston: 1839. Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 490. 

This is a reprint from the second English Edition of this valuable compend of 
Grecian history; which, as a school book, is to be preferred to any in use. 

Francia’s Reign of Terror. By J. P. & W. P. Robertson. 

II. Politics: 

Letters to the President of the United States on the Maine Boundary. By 

John Lee. 
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Sketches of United States Senators of the session of 1837~8. By a Looker-on 
here in Verona. Washington: 1839. W.M. Morrison. 12mo. pp. 67. 

Speech of Hon. Henry Clay on Abolition Petitions. 

Letter to the Hon. Jona Phillips, on Mr. Clay’s speech. By W.E. Channing. 

Review of Dr. Channing’s Letter to Hon. Jona Phillips. 

The Jubilee of the Constitution; a Discourse delivered at the request of the 
New York Historical Society on Tuesday, the 30th April, 1839, being the 50th 
Anniversary of the Inauguration of Washington. By John Quincy Adams. 
New York: 1839. Samuel Colman. ‘8vo. pp. 136. 

III. Political Economy : 

The Theory of Money and Banks Investigated. By George Tucker, Profes- 
sor, &c. Boston: 1839. C.C. Little & J. Brown. 12mo. pp. 412. 

A Letter of Alexander Hamilton, of New York, on the subject of Banks and 
Currency. New York: 1839. 8vo. pp. 25. 

Public and Private Economy. By Theodore Sedgwick. Part III. 

IV. Statistics, Geography, &c. : 
The New Illustrated Atlas of the United States and Adjacent Countries. 


LAW. 


Pothier on Contracts. ‘Translated from the French. By L. S. Cushing. 

A Collection of Pleadings and Precedents. By John C. N. Yates. 

Manual of Law; for the use of Business Men. By Amos Dean. 

Legal and Political Hermeneutics. By Dr. F. Lieber. 

Treatise on the Law relative to Sales of Personal Property. By G. Long, 
Esq. With additions. By B. Rand, Esq. 

Abridgment of the Laws of Nisi Prius. By W. Selwyn. With notes and 
references. By Henry Wheaton and T. J. Wharton. 5th edition. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Superior Court of the State 
of Maine. By John Shepley. Vol. 14. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Superior Court of Judicature, 
of New Hampshire. Part I. vol. 8. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts. By Octavius Pickering. Vol. 20. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
and in the Court for the Correction of Errors, of the State of New York. By 
John L. Wendel. Vol. 14. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. By F. Watts. Vol. 7. 

Reports of Select Cases Decided in the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. By J. 
G. Dana. Vol. 6. 

A Digested Index of all the Reported Decisions in Law and Equity of the 
Supreme Courts of the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois— with an Appendix. 
By John F. Conover. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


Elements of Civil Engineering. For the use of Students. Illustrated by nine 
copper plates. By John Millington, Civil Engineer. Philadelphia: 1839. J. 
Dobson. 8vo. pp. 725. 

Mecanique Celeste. Translated from the French of La Place. With a com- 
mentary. By N. Bowditch, L. L. D. Vol. 4. With a Memoir of the Trans- 
lator. By his son, N. J. Bowditch. 4to. 

* The Mechanics’ Calculator — comprehending Principles, Rules, and Tables, 
in the various departments of Mathematics. By William Grier. From the 5th 
Glasgow edition. Philadelphia: 1839. T. Wardle. 12mo. pp.305. 

A vast deal of useful instruction for artisans and practical men, in general, is 
brought together in this little volume, probably as much as can be found in any 
‘work of the like size on the same subject. 
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MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 


A Critical Exposition of Mental Philosophy, or the First Principles of Meta- 
ere By L. A. Sawyer, A. M. New Haven: 1839. Davies & Peck. 12mo. 
pp. 316. 

Review of Edwards’s Inquiries into the Freedom of the Will. By H. P. Tap- 
pan. New York: 1839. J.S. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 300. 


MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 


The Institutes of Medicine. By A. H. Gallup. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Graham’s Lectures on the Science of Human Life. In 2 vols. 

An Exposition of Quackery and Imposition in Medicine. By the Author of 
the Philosophy of Living. With Notes, by W. Wright. London: 1839. James 
S. Hodson. pp. 259. 

This work was particularly noticed by us in our number for July, 1838, when 
our high opinion of its merits was fully expressed. The English reprint of it is 
introduced into our catalogue solely for the purpose of exposing one of the impo- 
sitions of the English press. The title, it will be observed, makes no mention of 
the name of the American author. 

Errors of Phrenology Exposed. By Thomas Sewell, M.D. New edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A L’ Abri, or The Tent Pitched. By N. P. Willis. New York: 1839. S. 
Colman. 12mo. p,» 172. 

This is a collection of agreeable and amusing papers, first published in the 
Mirror, as Letters from Under a Bridge. 

The Little Frenchman and his Water Lots. By George P. Morris. Phila- 
delphia: 1839. Lea & Blanchard. 12mo. pp. 155. 

The Character of Schiller. By Mrs. Ellett. Boston: 1839. Otis, Broaders, 
&Co. 12mo. pp. 296. 

Conversations with Goethe, in the Last Years of his Life. Translated from 
the German of Eckerman. By S. M. Fuller. Boston: 1839. Hilliard, Gray, & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 414. 

Selections from German Literature. ‘Translated by B. B. Edwards and E, A. 
Park. Andover and New York: 1839. Gould, Newman, and Saxton. 8vo. 


p. 472. 
The Author’s Printing and Publishing Assistant, including Interesting Details 
respecting the Mechanism of Books. New York: 1839. E. Saunders. 12mo. 
43 


- little book of great use to those for whom it is intended. 

The Beauties of the Hon. Daniel Webster. Selected by James Rees. 2d 
edition. New York: 1839. E. Walker. 18mo. pp. 196. 

The Tusculan Questions of M. T. Cicero; translated by G. A. Otis. 

Selections from the Works of E. Everett. With a sketch of his Life. 

The White Sulphur Papers, or Life at the Springs of Western Virginia. By 
Mark Pencil. New York: 1839. S. Colman. 12mo. pp. 166. 

Six Weeks in Fauquier: a series of letters on the White Sulphur Springs, at 
Warrenton, Fauquier county, Virginia. By a Visiter. New York: 1839. S. 
Colman. 18mo. pp. 63. 

John Smith’s om, with “ Picters” to match. New York: 1839, S. Col- 
man. 12mo. pp. 139, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Synopsis of Natural History ; translated from the latest French edition of 
C.Lammonier. Arranged as a text book for schools. Illustrated by plates. By 
Thomas Wyatt. 

Fossils of the Medial Tertiary of the United States. Illustrated by figures 
drawn from nature. By T. A. Conrad. 
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NEW PERIODICALS. 
Coiman’s Monthly Miscellany—edited by Grenville Mellen and W. Cutter. 


The first number gives promise of a highly agreeable miscellany. Besides 
the Editors’ introductory articles, it is enriched with contributions from the fol- 
lowing popular writers: John Neal, B. B. Thatcher, Prof. Longfellow, Seba 
Smith, Chief Justice Mellen, and the author of “ Cromwell” and “ the Brothers.” 
Two of the stories are illustrated by distinguished artists. 

The Merchant’s Magazine and Commercial Review. Edited by F. Hunt. 
No. 1. New York: July, 1839. pp. 96. 

In this great commercial country, it is not a little surprising that no similar 
publication has been before demanded ; here, however, as in every thing else, its 
wants are at length discovered, and at once supplied. This new journal has 
taken the tide of | patronage at its flood, and it comes out richly freighted, with a 
strong and favoring breeze; it has the appearance of a gallant ship, and know- 
ing it tohave a skilful and experienced commander and a well assorted cargo, 
we have no doubt of its finding a good market, and making a great voyage. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


The Adventures of Harry Franco. A Tale of the Great Panic. New York: 
1839. F. Saunders. 2 vols. 12mo_ pp. 271 and 256. 

Algic Researches. Ist series. Indian Tales and Legends. By H. R. School- 
craft. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 248 and 244. 

Tales and Sketches from the Queen City. By Ben. Drake. 

* Charles Tyrrel, or the Bitter Blood. By G. P. R. James. New York: 1839. 
Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 194 and 181. 

* Deerbrook, a novel. By Harriet Martineau. New York: 1839. Harper & 
Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 257 and 252. 

* Cheveley, or the Man of Honor. By Lady Lytton Bulwer. New York: 
1839. Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 244 and 251. 

Holiday House, a series of Tales. By Catharine Sinclair. New York: 
1839. R. Carter. 12mo. pp. 252. 

This is an exceedingly pleasant volume, describing a great variety of mis- 
chievous tricks of two roguish children, most of which it would be impossible 
not to laugh at, even if one was standing over them, rod in hand. 

* Phantasmion, Prince of Palmland. New York: 1839. S.Colman. 2 vols. 

2Qmo. pp. 197 and 204. 

* Births, Deaths, and Marriages. By T. Hook. 

* Pericles and Aspasia. By ‘Walter Savage Landor. 

Means and Ends. By the Author of Redwood. Boston: 1839, Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon, & Webb. 12mo. pp. 278. 

Isabel or Sicily, a Pilgrimage. By H. T’.. Tuckerman. 

* Pascal Bruno, a Tale from the French of A. Dumas; and the Atonement. 
By T. Hook. 

* Horace Vernon, or Fashionable Life. 

Robin Day. By R. M. Bird, author of Calavar. 

* The Croppy, a Tale of the O’Hara Family. 

* Concealment, a novel, in two volumes. 

* Adam Buff and other men of Character. By Douglass Jerrold. 

* The Phantom Ship. By Captain Marryatt. 

* The Cabinet Minister. By Mrs. Gore. 

* The Gentieman of the Old School. By G. P. R. James. 

* The Barber of Paris, from the Pru of Paul de Kock. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Address before the Dialectic Society of the Corps of Cadets, in commemoration 
of the gallant conduct of the nine graduates of the Military Academy, i in Florida. 
By Lieut. B. Alvord, U.S. A. New York: 1839. 8vo. pp. 62. 

A Discourse on the life, services, and character of S, Van Rensselaer, with a 
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sketch of the Colony and Manor of Rensselaerwyck. By Daniel D. Barnard. 
Albany: 1839. Hoffman & White. 8vo. pp. 144. 

Addresses delivered at the Inauguration of the Professors of Middlebury 
College. Middlebury: 1839. 8vo. pp. 56. 

Lecture on the Romance of American History. By William B. Reed. Phila- 
delphia: 1839. A. Waldie. 12mo. pp. 46. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
I. Poetry: 

Poems. By Mrs. Follen. Boston: 1839. W. Crosby & Co. 12mo. pp. 192. 

The Last of the Lenapé, and other poems. By Samuel W. Janney. 

The Ladies’ Wreath. A selection from the Female Poetic Writers of England 
and America. By Mrs. Hale. Secondedition. Boston: 1839. Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon, and Webb. 12mo. pp. 436. 

This selection is made with great judgment and taste, forming a volume of 
delightful poetry, as pure and sparkling as diamond dew-drops. 

* Lady Cheveley, or the Woman of Honor. Philadelphia: 1839. Carey & 
Hart. 12mo. pp. 47. ; 

* Birds and Flowers; and other Country Things. By Mary Howitt. Boston: 
1839. Weeks, Jordan, & Co. 12mo. pp. 208. 

This is a volume of nature, pure nature; could we interpret the poetic language 
of the Birds and Flowers, and other Country Things, we should nox find it a bit 
more simple or sincere. 

The Battle of Saratoga; a Poem. By James Rees. New-York: 1839. F. 
Saunders. 12mo. pp. 20. 

II. Drama. 

Tortesa, the Usurer. By N. P. Willis. New-York: 1839. S. Colman. 
12mo. pp. 149. 

One of Mr. Colman’s Dramatic Scries, and got up in the same beautiful and 
tasteful style. 

The Dwarf; a Dramatic Poem. By James Rees. New York: 1839. F. 
Saunders. 12mo. pp. 62. 

* Richelieu; a Drama. By Sir E. L. Bulwer. 


THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 


Truth made Simple ; being the first volume of a system of Theology for Chil- 
dren. By Rev. John Todd. Northampton: 1839. J. H. Butler. 18mo. pp. 
424 


The Works of the Rev. J. S. Buckminster. 2 vols. New edition. 

Aids to Preachers and Hearers. By T. H. Skinner. 

The Three Last Things: The Resurrection of the Body, the Day of Judg- 
ment, and Final Retribution. By Rev. Jos. Tracy. 

Spiritual Improvement, or Aid to Growth in Grace. By Rev. Ray Palmer. 

nitarianism Vindicated against the charge of Skeptical Tendency. By Rev. 

James Walker. 

Outline of a Work of Grace, in the Presbyterian Congregation at New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. By J. H. Jones. 

Sermon on the Anniversary Election in Massachusetts, By Mark Hopkins, 
D. D. 

Sermon, occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Alexander H. Crosby, A. M. 
By Robert W. Harris, Rector of Grace Church, White Plains. 

Funeral Discourse: commemorative of the Life and Virtues ofthe late Honor- 
able S. Van Rensselaer. By Rev. William Barker. 
: Discourse, delivered at the Dedication ofthe Church of the Messiah, in New 
York. By Rev. O. Dewey. 

The Theory and Uses of Natural Religion; a Dudleian Lecture. By Rev. 
J. G. Palfry, D. D. LL. D. 

* Sermons to a Country Congregation. By Augustus W. Hare. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in South-Eastern America ; embracing Hindostan, Malaya, Siam, and 
China. By Howard Malcom. Boston: 1839. Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 2 
vols. 12mo. pp. 273, and 321. 

Narrative of a Journey to Guatemala, in Central America, in 1838. ByG. W. 
Montgomery. New York: 1839. Wiley & Putnam. 8vo. pp. 195. 

Mr. Montgomery’s book is full of interesting matter, but it is not satisfactory ; 
several of the most important inquiries connected with Guatemala, are not touched 
upon, undoubtedly from want of time to make the necessary researches, which his 
excellent account of what came under his observation, makes us the more regret ; 
but we may anticipate a complete filling up of this chasm, from the felicitous pen 
of our recently appointed diplomatic agent to that country. 

Impressions of Travel in Egypt, and Arabia Petraea. By Alexander Dumas.- 
Translated from the French, by a Lady of New York. New York: 1839. J. 
S. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 318. 

The fascinations of Mr. Stephens’s recent work on the same countries described 
by Mr. Dumas, have undoubtedly diminished the popularity ofthe latter ; but the 
two travellers are so different in their manner of observing, and in the nature of 
their observations, that both may be read to great: advantage. At any rate, Mr. 
Dumas’s book is a pleasant one, but how much it may owe to his American 
translator we cannot say ; she informs us that she has taken great liberties with 
it; we should hope, however, that the “ words and sentences” which she has 
added, and “ the sentences, paragraphs, and pages she has omitted,” have affected 
se language rather than the substance of the work she has professed to trans- 

ate. 

* Idler in Italy. By the Countess of Blessington. 

A Residence in the Sandwich Islands. By C. S. Stewart, U. ‘S. N., late 
Missionary at the Sandwich Islands. Fifth Edition, enlarged, etc. Boston: 
1839. Weeks, Jordan, & Co. 

We take notice of this fifth edition of the work here introduced, to express our 
gratification at this fact, and inform our readers of one or two things connected 
with this edition. In the first place it contains the interesting introduction pre- 
fixed by Mr. Ellis to the London edition, and also six letters addressed to the late 
Jeremiah Evarts, in answer to the article in the Quarterly Review, for March, 
1837, respecting the introduction of Christianity into these Islands, and being a 
complete refutation of the misrepresentations of the Review. 

In the second place, we are glad to notice that “this volume, thus enlarged, is 
designed to be the first of a uniform series, of which a re-print of the ‘ Visit to 
the South Seas,’ with similar additions, will constitute the second and third vol- 
umes, and a new work the fourth —the whole to furnish an exposition of the 
origin, progress, present state, and prospects of the mission, as an enterprise of 
philanthropy and piety, and of the Islands as a nation, in the faithfulness and 
accuracy of which the public may confidently rely.” 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


Harry Winter, or the Weaver of Burrough’s Place. 

Rebecca Wilson, the Cumberland Girl. 

Instructions from Trees and Flowers. 

Uncle Thomas’s Tales of Shipwrecks. 

The Play House and Work Shop for Little Folks. New York: 1839. 8. 
Colman. 

Peter Parley’s Book of Poetry for Children. New York: 1839. S. Colman. 

Caleb in Town and Caleb inthe Country. By Jacob Abbot. 

McDonner, or Truth through Fiction. By Jacob Abbot. 

Charles Hartland, or the Village Missionary. By W. A. Alcott. 

Stories to teach me to Think. By J. D. P. Stone. 

My Cousin Mary. By a Lady ; with preparatory remarks by Mrs. Hale. 

The Rollo Series; new edition. Boston: 1839, Weeks, Jordan, & Co. 
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he Warners, by Mrs. Follen. 
Anecdotes of Washington. 


WORKS IN PRESS—S8. COLEMAN, PUBLISHER. 


Hyperion. A Romance, in 2 vols. By Professor Longfellow. 

Nick’s Mate. A Legend, in 2 vols. 

Romance of Travel. By N. P. Willis. 

Letters written during the American Revolution. By Mrs. Eliza Wilkinson. 
Edited by Mrs. C. Gilman. 

* Boy’s Country Book. With beautiful Illustrations. By W. Howitt. 

The Prize. A Gift for 1840. 

The Child’s Gem, No. 3. By a Lady. 

Holiday Book. By Mrs. C. Gilman. 

The Bride of Fort Edward. A Story ofthe Revolution. By a Young Lady 
of New Haven. 

Selections from the Poets of America. With Etchings on Steel, by Chapman. 

Undine. Translated from Fouqué. 


The Cataract of Fate. By Frances Sergeant Osgood. 

A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. By Andrew Ure. Edited 
by James C. Booth. J. Dobson, Philadelphia, Publisher. 

The Poetical Works of E. Spenser. With Notes, original and selected ; and 
an Introductory Essay upon the Faerie Queen; and a complete Glossary. 5 vols. 
8vo. and 12mo. Boston: C. C. Little, and James Brown. 

From a —— of this new work, in our hands, we can promise the public a 
neater and handsomer edition of Spenser, than any now extant, and from the 
editorial supervision of it, we feel justified in adding, that it will in all respects be 
superior to any other. 

North American Herpetology, or Description of the Reptiles inhabiting the 
United States. By John Edwards Holbrook, M.D. Vol. 3d. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


Morton’s Hope; a Tale of a Provincial. 

Miriam, or a Youug Maid’s Fortunes. By Mrs. Hall, In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Illustrations of Mechanics. By Rev. H. Moseley. 

Sydney Clifton. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Charles Vincent. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


It will be seen by the list of publications for the quarter, which we have made 
as complete as the publishers will allow, that there is an unusual number of ori- 
ginal literary productions for the time, and among them an unusual proportion of a 
valuable character. The historical division is uncommonly rich, and all illustra- 
ting important portions of our own country. Of all of these, we have taken 
such notice asour time and opportunities would allow, except Mr. Cooper’s Na- 
val History of the United States, which will claim our earliest attention hereafter. 
Professor Tucker's Theory of Money and Banking, and the Rev. Howard Mal- 
com’s Travels in South-Eastern Asia, would also have been reviewed in the 
present number of our Journal, could we have found a place for the articles upon 
them, which we have in hand. In forminga more exact classification of the Ca- 
talogue, we have been struck with the fact, that so little has appeared upon the 
Fine Arts, either of re-prints or originals, and that there are so many republica- 
tions of Novels and Tales, for the most part worthless. 
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Roman L&GIsLATION. ; 

1. Lehrbuch eines civilistischen Cursus, vom Ge- 
heimen Justiz-Rath Ritter Hugo. 

2. Corpus Juris Civilis, ad fidem Manuscriptorum, 
etc. 

3. Gaii Institutionum Commentarii Quatuor. 

4. Commentaries on the conflict of Laws, etc. By 
Josepu Story, LL. D. 

5. Institutionum Juris Romani Privati Historico- 
Dogmaticarum Lineamenta, etc. 


Money AND Banks. 
The Theory of Money and Banks Investigated. By 
Georce Tucker. 
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